By the Council of the ROYAL SOCIE- 
TY of London for Improving of 
Natural Knowledge. 


Rdered, That the Book, written by Zobn Evelyn Eſq; 
Fellow of this Society, Entituled | 

STLV A; Or a Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees, and the 

Propagation of 7imber in His MajeFties Dominions : To 

which is annexed POMONA; Or an Appendix con- 

cerning Fruit-Trees in relation to Cider, the Making and 

ſeveral ways of Ordering, it , be Printed by John Mar- 
tyn and James Allefiry , Printers to the ſaid Society, 
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Or A DISCOURSE Of 


\ FOREST TREES, 


Propagation of Timber in His 


MAJTESTIES Dominions, 


As it was Deliver'd in the ROTAL SOCIETY the xvi* of Oftober, 


CIDIOCLXI.. upon occaſion of certain 2xeries propounded tothat 7/uſtri- 
or's Aſſembly, by the Hononrablethe Principal Officers, and Commiſſioners of the Navy. 


—  —_—_—_— 


To which is annexed 


POMONA; Or, An Appendix concerning Frait-T rees in relationto CIDER; 
The Mak ng, and ſeyerall wayes of Qrdering its 


Publiſhed by expreſſe Order of the ROYAL SOCIETY, 


ALSO 
KALENDARTOM HORTENSE ; Or, the Gard'ners Almanae ; DireGing what he isto do 
Aouthly throughout the Year. 


— 


All which ſeveral Treatiſes are inthis SECOND EDIT 1ON much 7s/arged and Improved 
BY 


JOHN EVELYN Ef; Fellowof the ROYAL SOCIETT. 


——— Tibi res antique lauds © artis 
Ingredior, tantos auſus recluderg. fomteis..u. irs. 
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Printed for Jo,Martyn,and Ja, Aleſtry,Printers tothe Royal Society. MDCLXN. 


$372 His Second Edition of STLUA, 


BET after more than a Thouſand Co- 


ſpace (which Book-ſellers aſſure us is a very ex- 
traordinary thing in Volumes of this bulk _) 
comes now again to pay its Homage to your Se- 
rene Majeſty , to whoſe Aulpices alone it owes 
the favourable Acceptance which it bas recei- 
wed in the World. But it is not That alone , 
which it preſumes to tell your Majeſty, but to ac- 
. quaint Y ou, that it has been the fole Occaſson of 
furniſhing your almoſt exhauſted Dominions , 
| with more (1 dare ſay) than two Millions of 


Timber.Trees ; bef#des infinite Others , which 
3 . bave 
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The ErisTLE 


have.been Propagated within the three Nations, 
at the Inſtigation, and by the Dire#1on of this 
Work ; and that the Author of it # able (if 
need require to make it out, by a competent V o- 
lume of Letters, and acknowledgments, which 
are come to his hands from ſeveral Perſons of the 
moſt eminent Quality ; many of them ]lluſtrious, 
and divers of them unknown to him, in juſtifica- 
tion of what he aſſerts, which be the rather pre- 
ſerves with the more care ; becauſe they are Te- 
ſtimonials from ſo many honourable Perſons, of 
the Benefit they have receiv'd from the Endea- 
vours of the Royal Society, which,now adayes, 
paſſes through ſo many Cenlures ; but, ſhe has yet 


your Majelty for ber Founder and Patron,and is 


therefore the leſs concern'd; fince no. man of worth 
can likely ſpeak ill of an Aﬀſembly, which your 
Majeſty has thought fit to dignifie, by ſo ſignal a 
Relation to zt. 

It is now about five years paſt,that your Maje- 
ſty was pleas'd to declare your favourable Accep- 
tance of a Treatiſe of ArchiteQure which I then 
preſented 10 you, with many gracious expreſſions, 
and that it was a moſt uletul Piece. Sir, T hat 
Encouragement ( together with the {uccels both 
of the Book it ſelf, and of the firſt Edition of 
this) has animated me to make a ſecond Oblation 
to you of theſe Improvements : Nor was it cer- 
tainly, without ſome Provident Condutt , that 
we have been thus ſolicitons to begin as it were , 
with Materials for Building , and DireQions 
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to Builders ; if due Reflefious be made on that 
deplorable Calamity, the Conflagration of your 
Imperial City ; which nevertbeleſſe by the Bleſ- 
ſing of GOD, aud your Majeſties gracious 
Influence, we deſpair not of ſeeing Rile again, 
a New, and much more Glorious P H OE- 
NIX. 

This TRIBUTE, [I now once more lay 
at the Feet of our ROYAL FOUNDER : 
May your Majeſty be pleas'd , to be Invok'd 
by that no Inglorious TITLE in the profound- 
eſt Submiſſions of 


Gracious vir, 


Says-Court 
Aug. 24 16 69. 


Your Majeſties 


Ever Loyal, moſt obedient; 


and Faithtul Subject, 


and Servant, 


9, EVELTN. 
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2865 SITS OECSIOIDED 
PELETE 


v4 Frer what the Frontipiece and Porch of 
this Wooden Egifice preſents you , I 
{hall need no farther to repeat the Oc- 
cafion of this following Diſcourſe ; I 
am onely to acquaint you, That as it 
was delivered to the Royal Society by 
an unworthy Member thereof, in Obedience to their Com- 
mands ; by the ſame itis now Re-publiſs'd without any far- 
ther Profpet : And the Reader is to know, That if theſe 
dry ſlicks aftord him any Sop, it is one of the kaſt 'and 
meaneſt of thoſe Pieces which are every day produc'd by 
that 1/Iuſtrious Aſſembly, and which enrich their -ColleFiions, 
as ſo many Monuments of their accurate Experiments, and 
Publick endeavours , in order to the produQtion of real 
and uſeful Theories, the Propagation and Improvement of 
Nutzral Science, and the honour of their Inſlitution, If 
to this there be any thing ſubjoyned here , which may a 
while beſpeak the Patience of the Reader, it 1s onely tor 
the encouragement of an Induſtry, and worthy Labour , 
too much in our dayes negleffed, as haply repured a Con- 


ſideration of too ſordid and vulgar a narure for Noble Per- 


ſons, and Gentlemen to bufie themſelves withal, and who 
b ofrner 


Vee Petrarch 
de Remed. u- 


wiufque fortu- 
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To the Reader. 


oftner find wayes to Fell down, and Deſtroy their Trees 
and: Plantations, than either to reparr or improve them. 
Burt we are not without hopes of taking oft theſe Pre- 
judices, and of reconciling them to a Subjet and an [n- 
duftry which has been conſecrated { as | may ſay ) by as 
good, and as preat Perſons, as any the World has produ- 
ced : and whoſe Names we find mingl'd amongſt Hings, 
and Philoſophers, grave Senators, and Patriots of their 
Countrey : Forſuch were of old Solomon, Cyrus, and 
Numa, Licinizs firnamed Stolo, Cato, and Cincinnatus ; the 


 Piſe's, Fabii, Cicero, the Plinies, and thouſands more whom 


I might enumerate, that diſdained not to cultivate thefe 
Ryſticities even with their own hands , and to eſteem 1t a 
great Acceſſion, to dignifie their Perſons, and adorn their 
purple with theſe Rural Charafters of their affe@tions to' 
Planting, and love of this part of Agriculture, which has 
tranſmitted to us their venerable Names through ſo many 
Ages and Vidiſftudes of the World, 

That famous Anfer alons which the Perſian Monarch 
gave to Lyſander, will ſufficiently juſtifie that which I have 
ſaid ; beſides what we might add, out of the Writings 
and Examples of the reſt : But ſince theſe may ſuffice, after 
due reproofs of the late impolitique Wa$}, and univerſal 

hb amongſt us; we would now turn our Indignation into 
Prayers, and addrefſe our ſelves to our better natur'd 
Conntrymen ; that ſuch Woods as do yet remain intire,might 
be carefully Preſerved, and ſuch as are Deſtroy'd, ſequ- 
louſly repaired ; It is what all Perſons who are Owners of 
Land may contribute to, and with infinite- delight, as well 
as profit, who are touch'd with that laudable Ambition of 
tmitating their Illuſtrious AnceFfors, and of worthily fer- 
ving their Generation. To theſe my earneſt and humble 
Advice ſhould be , That ar their very firſt coming to 
their Eflates, and as ſoon as they get Children, they 
would ſcrioufly think of this Work, of Propagation alſo : 
For 
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To the Reader. 


For, I obſerve there is no part of Husbqndry , whicli men 
commonly more Þþ ail in, negled, and have caule to repent 
of, than that chey did not begin Planting betimes, without 
which, they can expe neither Fruit, Ornament, or De- 
light from their Labours : Men ſeldom Plant Trees till 
they begin to beWiſe, thar is, till they grow Oz, and find 
by Experience the Pruderice and Neceſſity of it, 

My next Advice is, that they do not eafily commit 
themſelves to the Difiates of cheir Ignorant Hinds and Ser- _— -n 
wants, whoare ( generally ſpeaking ) more fit to Learn 
than to Inſtructg, Male agitur cum Domino quem Villicus 
docet, was an Obſervation of old Cato's ; and 'rwas I{cho- 
machus who told Socrates ( diſcourfing one day upon a 
like ſubje& ) That it was far eaſier to Make than to Find a 
good Husband-man : | have” often prov'd it fo in Gar- 


deners; and 1 believe it will hold in moſt of our Countrey 
' Employments ; We are to exa@ Labour, not Conduf and 


Reaſon, from the greateſt part of them ; and the buſineſs 
of Planting is an Art or Science (tor ſo Varro has ſolemn. ©: & #- 
ly defin'd tt ) and that exceedingly wide of Truth , 


which (it ſeems) many 1n his time accounted of it; fa- 


cillimam eſſe, nec ullius acuminis Ruſticationem, an eafie and 


infipid Study. It was the fimple Culture onely, with fo 
much difficulty retriv'd from che late confuſion of an ig- 


teſtine and bloody War, like Ours, and now put in Reputa- 
tion again, which made the noble Poet write 


How hard it was Perbis ea vincere magnum 
Low Subje&s with illuſtrious words to grace. Yum fit, & anguftis hanc addere rebus honorem. 


Georg. 35 


Seeing, as the Orator does himſelf exprefle it, Nibil eft ho- "2 oxi rant 
mine libero dignius ; there is nothing more hecoming and Ei<<rSence. 
worthy of a Gentleman, It was indeed a plain man ( a eavgj, 
Potter by Trade ) butlet no body deſpiſe him becauſe a CE 
Potter ( Agathocles, and a Ring” was of that Craft) who 
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To the Reader. 


in my Opinion has given us the true reaſon why Hus. 
bandry, and particularly Planting, is no more 1mprov'd 
in this Age of ours : eſpecially, where Perſons are Lords 
and Owners of much Land, The truth 1s, fayes he, 
when men have acquired any conſiderable Fortune by their 
good Husbandry, and experience (torgetting tha the grear- 
eſt Patriarchs, Princes, their Sons and Daughters, belong'd 
to the Plovgh, and the Flock.) they account it a ſhame to 
breed up their Children in the ſame Calling in which they 
themſelves were educated , but preſently defign them for 
Gentlemen ; They muſt forſooth, have a Coat of Arms , 
and live upon their Eſtates; 50 as by that time his Beard 
grows, he begins to be aſham'd of his Father, and would 
be ready to defie him, that ſhould upon any occafion 
mind him of his boneft Extraftion ; Andif it chance that 
the good-man have other Children to provide for; This 
muſt be the Darling, be bred at School, and the Unizer. 
fity, whilſt the reſt mult ro Plow with the Father, &c. 
This is the Cauſe, ſays my Authour, that our Lands are fo 
ill Cultivated, Every body will ſubfiſt upon their own 
Revenue, and take their Pleaſure , whilſt they Reſign their 
Eflates to be manag'd by the moſt Ignorant, (which are 
the Children whom they leave at home, or the Hint to 
whom they commit them.) When as in truth,and in reaſoy, 
the more Learning the better Philoſophers, and the greater 
Abiliies they poſlefle, the more, and the better are they qua- 
lified, toCultivate, and improve their Eſtates: Methinks 
this is well and rationally argued. 

And now you have in part what I had to produce in 
extenuation of this my Adventure ; that Animated with a 
Command, and Aﬀiiſted by divers Worthy Perſons ( whole 
Names | am prone to celebrate with all juſt ReFpefis) I have 
prefumed to caſt in my Symbol; and which, with che reſt 
that are to follow, may (1 hope ) be in ſome degree ſer. 


viceable to him (who c're the happy Perſon be) which fhall 
oblige 
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To the Reader. 

eblige the World with that compleat Syſleme of Apriculture, 
which as yet ſeems a defiderate , and wanting to its perte- 
Gion, It is (1 affure you) what is one of the Principal 
Deſigns of the ROTAL SOCIETT, not in this Par- 
ticular only , but through all the Liberal and more uſeful 
Arts; and for which(in the eſtimation of all equal Zudpes) 
it will merit the greateſt of Encouragertents ; that fo, at laſt, 
what the Learned Columella has wittily reproach'd, and 
complain'd of, as a defett in that Age of bis, concerning 
Agriculture in general, and is applicable here, may attain 
its defired Remedy and Conſummation in This of Ours. 

Sola enim Res Ruſtica , que ſine dubitatione proxima , GW 
quaſt conſanguinea Sapientie eſt, tam diſcentibus eget, quam 
magiſtris : Adhuc in Scholis Rhetorum, 4 Geometrarum , 
Muficorumque, Vel quod magis mirandum eſt, contemptiſſumo- 
rum vitiorum officinas, guloſius condiendi cibos , & luxurioſius 
fercula Siruendi , capitumque G& capillorum concinnatores non 
folum eſſe audivi, ſed v ipſe vidi; Agricolationisneque Dofio- 
res qui fe profiterentur , neque Diſcipulos cognovi; But this 
I leave for our Gallants to Interpret, and ſhould now ap- 
ply my ſelf co the DireAive Part, which I am all this 
while beſpeaking ; if after whar I have faid in the ſeveral 
Paragraphs of the enſuing Diſcourſe upon the Argument of 
Weed, (and which in this Second Edition coming Abroad 
with innumerable Improvements, to at the leaſt, a full-half 
Augmented , and that with ſuch Advantages ; as I am not 
afraid, to pronounce it almoſt altogether a New-Work,, ſo 
furniſh'd, as I hope ſhall neicher reproach the Author, or 
repent the Reader) it might not ſeem ſupertluous to have 
premiſed any thing here tor the Encouragement of fo be- 
coming an [nduſtry. There are divers Learned, and judi- 
cious Men who have praceded Me in this Argument ; as 
many, at leaſt, as have undertaken to Write and Compile 
vaſt Herbals, and Theaters of Plants; of which we have 


ſome of our awn Country-men, who have (1 dare boldly 
c affirm 


Prafat. ad P, 
Syiv.um ; 
which 1 car- 
neſtly recom- 
mend to the 
ſerious peru- 
fal of our 
Gentry, Et 
mihi ad ſapien- 
ts vitamn prox- 
ims videtar ac» 
cedere. Cic.de 
Sene(ute, 
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. To the Reader. 


affirm it) ſurpaſs'd any, if not all the Forriners that are 
extant : In Thoſe it is you meet with the Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Plants, by Diſcourſes, Figures, Names , Places of 
Growth, time of Flouriſhing , and their Medicinal Virtues ; 
which may ſupply any deficiency of mine as to thoſe Par- 
ticulars; if the forbearing that Repetition, ſhould by any 
be imputed for a defef, though it were indeed none of 
my deſigne: T ſay, theſe things are long fince performed 
to our hands ; But there is none of cheſe ( that 1 ar leaſt 
know of , and are come to my peruſal ) who have taken 
any confiderable pains how to Dire , and Encourage us 
in the Culture of Foreſt-Trees (the grand defeft of this Na- 
tion) : beſides ſome ſmall ſprinklings to be mer withal in 
Geruvas Markham, Old\Tuſſer , and the Country-Farm long 
ſince Tranſlated our of French;and by no means ſuitable to 
our clime and Country : Neither have any of theſe proceed- 
ed after my Method, and fo particularly, in Raiſing, Flant- 
ing, Dreſſing and Governing, 8c. or 1o {edulouſly made it 
their bufineſs , to Fþecifie the Mechanical Uſes of the ſeveral 
kinds, as | have done, - which was hicherro a great defide- 
rate: and in which the Reader will likewiſe find ſome 
things altogether New and /nſtrudiive ; and both Direfiions 
and Encouragements for the Propagation of ſome Forain 
Curioſities of Ornament and Uſe, which were hitherto neg- 
leed. If I have upon occafion preſum'd to ſay any 
thing concerning their Medicinal properties , it has been 
Modeftly and Frugally,and with chief,it not onely reſpe& to 
the poor Wood-man, whom none I preſume will envy, that 
living far from the Phyſitian , he ſhould in caſe of Neceſ- 


* X3 Sylve quidem, berridiorque na- ſity,confult the reverend Druid, his * Okes, 
tre facies Medicinu carent , Sacra illa : n 

parente rerum omnium , unuſquam non and his Elme, Birch Or Eler, for a ſhort 
remedta diſponeme homini , Nt Medicina, - 

firret etiam ſolitudo ipſa, &e. Hinc nata Breath , a Green Wound , Or a {ore Leg ; 
Arcdic na, &c, Hac ſola natura placue- a ES N 

rat eſſe remedia parata wulgy , inventu Caſualties incident ro this hard Labour. 
facihia, ac fine impendio , ex quibus vigi- 
mis, &C. Plin. Le 24+ Ce. Is 


Theſe are the chiet Particulars of this 


enſuing Fork, and what it pretends hitherto of Singular, 
in 
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To the Reader. 


ih which let me be permitted to fay, There- is ſufficient 
for Iyſtruftion ; and more than is extant in any Collefiion 
whatſoever ( abſt verbo invidia ) in this way, and uponthis 
SubjeA ; abſtrafing things Pradiicable, of folid uſe , and 
material, from the Oftentation and impertinences of divers 
Writers; who receiving all thac came to hand on truſt ,-r6 
ſwell cheir monſtrous Volumes, have hitherto impos'd upon 
the credulous World, without conſcience or honey, 1 will 
not exaſperate the Adorers of our ancient and late Natura- 
liſts, by repeating of what our Verulam has juſtly pro- 
nounc'd concerning their Rhapfſodies ( becauſe I likewiſe 
honour their painful Endeawours, and am oblig'd to them 
for much of that I know,) nor will I ( with ſome) re- 
proach Pliny, Porta, Cardan, Mizaldus, Curſius, and many 
others of great Names ( whoſe Writings I have diligently 
conſulted ) for the Knowledge they have imparted: to me 
on this Occafion ; but I muſt deplore the time which is 
( for the moſt part ) ſo miſerably loſt in purſuit of their 
Speculations , where they treat upon this Argument > But 
the World is now advis'd, and ( bleffed be God infinitely 
redeem'd from that baſe and ſervile ſubmiſſion of our 
nobleſt Faculties to their blind 7raditions, This, you will 
be apt to ſay, is a haughty Period ; but whiles I affirm 
it of the Paſt, it juſtifies , and does honour to the Preſent 
Induſtry of our Age, and of which there cannot be a 
greater and more emulous Inſtance, than the Paſſion of His 
Majeſty to encourage His Subjefis, and of the Royal Society, 
His Majeſties Foundation, who receiveand promote His Di- 
fates , in all that is laudable andcruly emolumental of this 
Nature, | 
It is not therefore that I here preſume to inſtrutt Him 
in the management of that great and auguſt Enterpriſe of 
reſolving to Plant and repair His ample Foreſts, and other 
Magazines of Timber, tor the benefir of His Royal Nay , 
and the glory of His Hingdoms ; but to preſent to His 
& 2 Sacred 


Sacred Perſon, and to the World, what Adviſes T have re- 
ceived from others, obſerved my fetf , and moſt Induſtri- 
ouſly Collefied from a ſtudious propenſity to ſerve as one 
Higences in the ampler Orb of our Illus 
Frious Society, and in a Work ſo Important and Neceſ- 


of the leaſt Inte 
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fary. 


7. E. 


BOOKS Publiſh'd by the Author of 
: this Diſcour ſe. 


The French Gard ner,Il, Edition : +7. 

Funi- Fuginm, or a Prophetic InveFive againſt the danals of 
London : 

Sylva, or a Siſomſe of Foreſt-Trees, &c, the II, Edition, very 
much Improv'd, Fol. 

Kalendarium Hortenſe, both in Fol. and OF av, the III. Edition, 
much Augmented. 

Sculptura, or the Hiſtory of Chalcography and Engravitg in Cop- 
per, the Original and Dell ot that Art, &c, OFavs. 

The Parallel of ArchiteFare, being an Account of Tem famous 
 ArchiteFs, with a Diſcourſe of the Tearms, and a Treatiſe of 
Statues : Fol. 

The 14z2 of the Perfeftion of Painting : Oftavo, 
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Atico chariſſimo Fohanni Evelyno Armigero, 
> Societate Regali Londini, J. Beale, S, P. D. 
hn Sylvam. 


Are age quid cauſe eſt quod tu Sylveſtria pangis, 
Inter Sylvanos, capripedeſque Deos ? 
Inter Hamadryadas Letus, Dryadaſque pudicas, 
Cum tua Cyrrhzis fit Chelys apta mods / 
Scilicet hoc cecinit numeroſus Horatius olim, 
Scriptorum Sylvam quad Chorus Omnis amart. 
EST locus ille Sacer Muſis, &y Apolline dignus, 
Prima dedit Summo Templa Sacranda Jovi. 
Hinc quoque nunc Pontem Pontus non reFpuit ingens,” ' 
Stringitur Oceanus, corripiturque Sajum. | 


Hinc nous Helperiis emerſtt mundus in oris, Gem, tucute 
Effuditque auri-flumina larga probi.. 1 | 
Hinc exundavit diſtento Copia cornug” © 


Oualem ty. Amalthzz non habuzre:finus. 
Sylva tibi cure eft, gratavy Pomona refitndit 
(8; Auriferum, roſeum, purpureumque nemits, 

Ills famemque ſetimque abigens expirat odores, 

Quales nec Medus, nec tibi mittit Arabs, 
Ambroſiam prebent modo cog Cydonia, Tantunt 

Comprime, Neclareo poma liquore fluunt. 
Progredere, O Soecli Culror memorande futur}. 

Felix Horticolam fic imitere Deum. 


d Nobilifimo 


Nobiliſimo Viro Fohanni Evelyno _—- 
Soc. Socio digniſſumo, 


Uſus laudato qui quondam reddere verſi, 
 Fternum (g tentare melos, conamine magno 
Lucret) nomenque ſuum donaverat &w0 : 
Ille leves atomos audaci pangere muſa 
Agppreditur , variis (< ſemina caca figury, 
Natureque vias,non que Schola garrula jablat, 
Non que rixanti fert barbara turba Lyceo ; 
Ingentes animi ſenſus, & ponderarerum, 
Grandior expreſſit Genius , nec ſeripta minora 
Ev'linum decuifſe ſolent. 
Tuque per obſcuros (viftor Boylze) receſſus, 
Libro de ler Nature meditaris ops, qua Iuce colores 
Percipimus,quali magnus ferit organa motu + 
Cartefius, quali volitant primordia plexu 
Ex atomis Gaflende, tuis ; ſumulachraque rerum 
Diffugiunt ſubito vaſtum per inane meatu ; 
Mutato varios mentitur lana colores 
Lumine ; dum tales ardens habet ipſa figures 
Parpura,Sidonieque aliz tinxere veneno : 
Materiam aſſiduo vatiatam,ut Protea qotu 
Þe origine fer- Concipis, hinc forme patuit naſcentis origo, 
To  Hinc hominumſpecies  vaSti machinaceli : 
Iſe creare Dems, ſoluſque otendere mundum 
Boylzus potuit ; ſed nunc favet emula virtus 
( Magne Eveline) tibiy generoſos excitat ipnes ; 
Pergite Scipiadz duo, qui vel mille Marones 
Vincitis, Uo meriti longo lefati honore. 
Tu vero dilefte nimis ! qui flemmate ab alto 
Patricios deducis avos, ceraſque parentum 
De Worten in Wottonice de flirpe domus ; virtutibus equas 
agro Surrenſi, ; 
Nunc generis monumenta tui, poi tadia Ponti 
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Inmmeraſque errore vias,quid Sequana fallax, 
Que Rhenus malefidus agit,que Tibris,gy Ifter, 
Nota tibi : triplici quid perfida Roma corona 
Geſſit, & Adriaca Venetus deliberat arce, 
OQualiaque Odryfias vexaruntpralia lunas; 
Europz Mundique artes Eveline, reduczs, 

Dum Phcebo comes ire par as, animamque capacem 
Vidit uterque polus, nec Grajum cana vetuſlas 

Te latuit, veterum nunc priſca numiſmata regum 
Eruis, & Latias per myſtica templa Tuinas ; 
FEſlimatille Forum & waſti fundamina Circi, 
Cumgque ruinoſo Capitolia priſca Theatro, 

Ez Dominos colles alteque palatia Rome, 

Regales notat inde domos, ut mole ſuperba 

Surgat apex,molles que tefia imitantur Tonas 


Qualia Romulea, Gothica que marmora dextra Conſule librum: 
X . P Antoris de Ar» 
Quicquid Tuſcus habet, mira panduntur ab arte; chin@ura, 


0 fame patrizque ſacer /. modo diruta chartis 
Vivet Roma tuzs; te vindice, [zta Corinthus 
Stabit adbuc magno nequicquam inviſe Metello. 

Nunc queque Ruris opes dulceſque ante omnia curas 

Pandss ovans, triſtes maneat que cura Decembres, 
Pleiades hec Hyadeſque jubent, ut Leta Bootes 
Semina mandet humi,ardenti que Sirius agro 
Cepit ut eſtiva ſegetes torrere favilla 
Quid Mai) vernantis opus, cum florea ſerta 
Imitant Dominas rurts, cum vere tepenti 
Riget ager renovatque ſuos Narciſſus amores, 

, Haud aliter vitirix divinam Encida vates 
Luſit opus; ſimul vg gracili modulatus avena, 
Fata decent majora tuos Eveline, triumphos, 
Eternum renovatur honos.te nulla wetuſtas 
Obruet, atque tua ſervanda wolumina cedro 
Durent, vs meritam cingat tibi laurea frontem 
QuivitamSylvis donaStieg Floribus awum, 


R. Bohun. 
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cheſts ©. 24, ſ. 16, c. 26, /. 21, 
chezill £. 29, ſ. 2, vide Tools, 
chimny <c, 31, ſ. 23, vide Fire, 

Fuell, | 


chipps ca, ſ.33 £422, 15, c. 26, 


+2TI,C. 2 $9 SO . 
- 4 £.32, ſ35. 
choppines C.25, ſ-24 
church c, I7, [ 3» ©. 35, þ+ 12, 
- \ vide Sepulchres, 
church-yards c. 29,/.6. 
c WA c.31,f, 29. 
Cinnamon £26, ſ,22. 


circles £c.3, [.6,c.16, ſ.4,5. £35; 
UE, 
citrin 6.8, ſ[2,c.11, ſ-1,2, vide 
Tables, 
erties P F f 
clay. ©.1, þ. 1, 36 -5;f. 22, j-3z 
2.27 ;ſ $36.30, 412,431, þ.8, 


Ce. 32g þ 8, 15. 
cla Ce Z,j.I7. 
rleargy C. 2 J.2» | 
cleaving C. 31, j. 2 
cleft-wood £.31, f.27> 


climat C433 ſc4, £422 þ. 5, 0.26, 
ſc22- vide Aſpe@,Situation, 


clipping <c.9, ſ. 11,c.21,/.8,14, 


£.34. [-6,7; £,2 $,[-9- 
clothes £.26, ſ.22, 
cloves c.26, f. 22. 


coaches c,8,ſ,4.c.20,ſ.17, £:22z 


15. 


coales _ £44 ſc15,C. 6, 
ſeas £7. Je536-14:ſ 43 0:16, ſ.2, 
C1793 f.5, C 18, /. 8, c.29,/-5, 


c,20,f,15, 295 £22, f,16,0.23, 


ſ.1,c,25,ſ.5,6.26,ſ.2,21,0.28, 

ſ9,0023,Je11, 15,C.313ſ.4,23, 
. 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31. 
coating c.31, ſ,7, vide Prefer- 

©7mſ, 
eoceo c.16, f.7. 
coffin c. 24, ſ.12,1336-25,f. 2. 
gold £4.24, ſ.7,0-25 f. 11,0; 30; 
| ſ25,6.32, [.19. | 


£.35, f.10+- 


College , £.35 10. 
 Collique £6.26, :& 21, vide Stone. 
Colts E£.28, . 8. 


 Columin c.3, ſ. 17, £.30, ſ. 36, 
£.31,ſ.5,15- vide Poſts, 
Combs c.21, ſ. 10,26, f.6, 
Common © c. 28, |, 8, £.33,f. 7, 
vide Incloſure. 
Compoſt Cl ood, £ ; oO I,c, 8, 
1. £9, ſ.8,5.22, /. 4, 936.25, 
ſe 10, c, 26, ſ, 15, 20. 
Coticretions | 6, 31,ſ20. 
Cones © 22, [. 1, 43 £24, ſc 1, 
vide Nats. | 
Conflagration &. 35, ſ. 2, vide 


Burning, 
| Connies *C.2 Iz ſ.1,c,27 T1 
Conſecration £e.35,/.14, 
Conſerve c25,/.11, 
Conſort c. 29, 10, 
Conſul ©, 32, ſ, 29, vide Offi- 
cers. 


Conſumption (10, ſ,2,c.1 6,[8. 
Contemplation &c. 35, ſ- 10; 20. 


Contemplores £.25,(:2, 
Contexture £.39, /. 1, 
Converſion Ce 33, +3. 
Cooming , £:31/c31, 


Cooper. © £43, ſ, 17, ©, 6, ſq, c. 9, 

J-1, C17, fl ' 20, /þ. 18; I9, 
24... | | 

| Coorbs £.'29,/. x. 

Copſes £.3,ſ.8,16, c.7,ſ.2,C.16, 
fer, 6179. 3,4,546, 0.18, /. 1, 
23 C, 20, f. 14, 26, £34, þ. 6, 
c,28,f.1,.31,ſ:31, £:33,/+14; 
15, £.34, ſ-14- LEGS 2 

Cormriere © c. 10, [.I, 6.32, [.19, 

Cord c.28,ſ.9,c.30, ſ.15, 31, 

' ſe. 29. vide Stack, 

 Cordial £16, 8. 

Corke _ > Ca25sfa1. 

' Corve. C1,ſ.1,6.9, f,4,c.20,[.24, 

| ©, 21, ſa2y 143 0.345 ſ19s. - 

' Corn-T ands c, 4, f. gy £6,/c3, 

| c, 8, [.2. LES a 

' Cornel c.21, ſi11,19, £.2 33/45 

| £,30,ſ.3,0.31,f.15, 

| Cornwall 6422, ſ,13, 6434, ſ-18. 


” enſtor 


The Table. 


. Cuſtom * 6.29, ſ.10,C. 33, [145] 


vide Laws, 


- cottages 17:54 
cotton c, 20, [.8, 
congh £.7, ſ.5,.26, ſ.21. 


couler C4, ſ. 15,7431, ſl2, 34, 
"35 c.325þ19. 


 counter-ſcarp c.31;ſ,6, 
conrt £.31,/c29, 30. 
cow-dung £31, 5,23. 
crab-tree Ce31/.7,9;10. 
cracks 6.8,ſ.4 c.31, /. 34, vide 
clefis, ; 
cranes C&£. 30, /. 36+ vide En- 


Decay £.30, o1,2524,C434, [ci 5, 
28, 


December £29, [<4 

Decortication <c,25, /. 1, vide 
cork, 

Dedication 6-32. 

Deere C.5, f.2. c. 29, [.9, £.33, 
flo vide Game. 

Defence c. 22, [.2, c, 35, [.17. 

Delphos 5 3% {75 

Deluge £.22,{.1.4. 

Depth 6.3, [-6, £.32, [. 8. 


Diameter vide Dimenſion. 
Di@ionary c.32, [.19. 


gines, Dimenſion «© 30, /. 1,4,5, 6;7,8, 
creation c.30, fe4+ 9, IO, IT, 12,13,14,15,16,17, 
' \croppitny £420) /, 1, 2, vide cat- | 18, vide Stature, Age. 

_ Fel. Disbranch c 4, {. 14, Gy [e2, 
croſſe _ 6.33/17. | c.8ſen, £422, /. 6, c, 30gſe28, 
endgels c.17,f. 5, vide Staves. 2, £.31, /.22. vide Prune, 
eaumberland £.22,ſ.13. | Diſchargers e.31,/-19» 
_cup-board e,26,ſ.22. | Diſhes IL 6,313 5» 
cnpps £25, ſ.2, £.27,ſ.9, | Diſeaſe,vide Infirmities, 
curioſity c. 26, ſ.12. | Diifance c.2, [.7,c.3, (243,11. 
cnrrier 6194þe5+| . £44/46,6.6, fe 33C. 7,fo3z C9, 
caſhions £.20, [,8. [434» C. 14, & 2, 4, Co IJ {2, 
entting 43-13, £49, S524 6417, c.18, /:6, C. I 9, / 2, 6, 9, 26, 

K3, e.18, þ 6, C19, + 3, £.20, c.21, /49, Co 22, /, 2, ©, 28,/.1, 

ſc 18, 23, 26, c. 21, f. 7,024z| £.33, 2, c. 34, {. 2. 

ſ.6, e.25,ſ. 21, c.26, ſ. 26;628, | Diſtzllation C. 16, |. 5+ 

ſ.7, £429, ſ. 24 3, 6, 6.32 /-19. | Diſtraftion £435,/+10. 
vide Felling, Diſtribution Introd.Se@, 3. 
cydler c, 21,ſ.22+ | Ditching <. 21, /. 6,9, vide 

cy0rn Fa c—_—_ Hedg. 
reſſe £.22,J.9, 15, C. 24,ſ.Iz | Divination 6.17 f-5s 
y_ 26, f. 20, c. 27, 15,16, | Diviſion c.28, 72, 6433, Fav 
6.30, 4, 3c, £31315, ©. 355 | Ditiretic c.16, [.10. 
A Rn | Docks & 21, [.7, 
| nj | Dodona <«, 35, /. 7, uy, vide 

D Groves, 

| | Doggs C,.34, /:16, 

"\ Amaſeo, vide Plum, Dores &6.4,/.1y5,c.22, {15,4235 
[) Damarking, vide Graiw. /+1, £.24,/c13, £.26, 17, £.31, 
Dart: £.21,ſ.15-| /. 4, 8, vide Gates. 

Deafneſſe c. 6, . 4, vide Fares, | Dorſars 6.20, [c29. 

Dean-Forreſt, £.32, f.6,12,c.34, | Dotards c. 4, [7 14,4, 20, [.26, 
a2, tr, 28, vide Foreſt, £.29, [.6,c, 3I, /. 23, vide de- 

Deaw &ci'92, ſ. 13, &. 39, ſe 34z| cay. 

_*.6.31;/-23,vide Dottards., Downs £.34, [.23. 


Dram 


Dram «<c, 42, ſ.2, vide Firr. 


draining AIAN 

dreams * £.35, ſc7. 

adreeſſars £43ſ.15,C-5, ſc2. 

dreſſing c.9, ſ.3, c.20, ſ.11,22, 
24,0.29,ſ5- 

drink c.21, /.2, c. 22, ſ. 15, 
c 3lyſ 37+ 


dripping c. 22, ſ. 1,c. 28, ſ 6, 
£.34,ſ.14, vide Shade, 

adropſy c,219ſ.16,c.26, ſ.21, 

druids c. 30, /. 8, c. 35, ſ.2, 9. 
vide Dryad. 


drumms £8, [.4. 

dryad vide druids, 

dry-trees Introdu@, 4. 

duration c. 31, /. 3, 15. vide 
Age. 

duſt ELNER 

awarfs c.29,/.6, 

dyes c.3, ſc. 17, c,8,f.4,c.19, 
gf, 1 

dyſſenterie c, IC, f02, 

E, 


c. 22, ſ,15,C.31y 15,34; 
vide Pohſhing. 
eares C10, fa2, c. 18, ſ.8, vide 
deafneſſe, 
eare-wigs C4 27, (, 15, vide In- 
ſeFs, 
earth Introdu@. . 7. 
eaſt c.31,ſ115, c.32, ſear3z vide 
Winds. 
eights £.20, ſ.24. 


þ22 C 3, 14) C. 6, [-3, 


The Table. 


Encloſures £c.33, ſ.7, £-244/-345» 


encouragements Cc. 34,ſ.22. 
encroachments £434, 5» 
engines C43, ſ9,c,31,ſ.22, vide 
Cranes. 
enthuſtaſme £.35, ſ.6,7: 
enzina .25./.I, 5. 
eriſechthon C35 [a15. 
errors £.24, j.5+ 


eſpaliers e.6, ſ.2,c.18, ſ.2, c.20, 
Je2, c.25, [.g. 

eſsex c.31,ſ.29, 

eſtovers c.33, ſ.14, vide Laws, 

eternity 6.24, ſ-17,C.30, [4 


engh. 

evonymus c.32,/.19. 
excrements £.30, [.3. 
excreſcences £3.17, £.27, ſg. 
exotics c.26,/.22. 


experiment C429, ſ,5,c.31, ſ,20. 
extirpation c.31.ſ.22,vide Roots. 
extravagance c£.31, /.28, 
eyes 18/8. 


F 


| c.21, ,19, c,28,ſ.9, 
c. 31, ſ.27, 28, 31, vide 


Bavin. 


. famine  6£6,ſ4, 
'farcy c. 16, f, 10, vide Horſe, 

farmer £434, e23- 
father £.30,ſ.20, 
| fans C.35, /.6, 


feaſts 6.30, þ7- 
feavor C420, j, 29, c.21,ſ16, 
february £. 27, ſ. 20, © 29, ſs 


elder c.3,ſ.17, c.16,ſ.10,c.21, | felling c.3,ſ,13, 15, c. 4, fe 145 


4:9, I5, c.30, /. 2C, c.31,/.1 Js 


37C- 323 /.19. 


elettuary £426, ſc21, 
elme c.3,.5,c4, 16,ſ,10,c.21, | 


S.6,12, c. 27, ſ. 13, c. 28,/.3, 


c. 29,ſ. 243, © 39%, S-11,C. 31, 
Jax $,26,0,32,/.1 9,0434ſ+931 5 


24. 


elogies c.31, [.36, 
eliſtum £.35,/.10, 


emulſions £.22,/,15. 


C.6,f.43C.17, fe4, C» 19, fe Iy 3, 
C 28, /. 2, 33 4s 7,8, C.29,/.6z 
C.30, /, 1,23,24925,26327,28, 
3133436, c.31,/.1,3, 23, 32s 
h?, c. 333). 7, 8,9, 14316,17, 
£.34:ſ+23, 6+ 35 ſe 4, 15, Vide 
Cutting. 


femal cc, 22, ſ. 2, 4, vide Sex. 
fences £. 4, þ.12, £6, ſ,2, 6,20, - 


[-6, 7, e.21, ſ.1,3,6,10,13, 16, 


20,c.28, f,4,7, C29, ſ« 5,10, 
6.32, 


ae . 
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£432, Se 13, 0:33 [-14:6- 344/439 | fretters £429. ſ.4, vide Galling 

5, 6, 7» &, 24». ' friGion £ p 2 X 
fermentation c.16, [4s | fritters PX 4 
No C.27/.3. | frondation CRT 
feet C. 20, /. 16, c, 24, /a2, £.30, | M— & 29, he 8, vide 


: 


[4517+ oh C, 2, [+3, £.6:f.2,6.17, ſ.2, 


fiber £3, [46,2424, [.2.|  £c.26, (118, c.32 

franes ca2C)z [.16,c.,24, ſ92,c.30, PR... Ry M4 - : F; 

"by ® 'T. | ſca2,2r1, 22 c. 26, {. 93697 
filberts cf.17,f. 3. [4,5,6,c.30.[2 HY Fx 
0 . C24, je12, £31, [-153497, c 24, /. a 99 "IOC 

re-boot + 31, [.33. | fruit c.30/« 
tre <.2.[, 6.12, ſc2g7,B,9g12, if 8. ws ny Fm 6.31, 6 I'F, 
13, 14, C+ 223. 15, C33, /- 1, | fruiterer £20, [.14329, 


6.24, [-4, £430, [+ 27,0-31/.3, fuel c.3, fa13z c. 5,ſ02,c.6,f.4, 


9, I35 15,17, 34, 0, 3493)-7+ 6, 9, j+ 73 6: 
firſts c. 28, /[. 3, vide -Y c. m_ + —_— M7" 
fiſhers £45, [+2,c.25, ſ.2.| £.18, ſ. 8,c.19, [.5 c. 20 rt 
flanders . £.343 ſol 7, 26, &. 21, þ. 14, 15.c. * [as 
flayle e.26, [. I7s c£.25, ſ.5,6.28,ſ,1,8 9,10 6.2 # 
flecher ce. T5, ſ.2, c. 16, (2. ſ.5,c.31, ſc23,32. whED ng 
flexures c.29 , 10,vide Crooks, | firmgus £27, þ. 

; Knee-Timber. | furniture C.2 6/. 22 vide 4p 
uw c. 34, (: 23, vide Stoner, | fils, , 

oatin : C,31,/49. | 
-— org a. £ RN ns, 9. (Jv C.215/.13,14- 
flowers c. 8, /-4,0.16, ſo2y £20, G 

J- 18, v4 C25, £m -31oſ 35s 

c. 32, /. 19. vide Inlayer, ; I of 
fluviart tg "2 _ [+ 11. _ Ro 
flux C. 33 ſe 17, ©. 10, + 2,.26, | Galls ? 

18, | Game —_— 
70 c.21,/. -1 Gangreen Ce. wy," 

—”" "I \ (.8. '? "In 
food nl aiedpes OT 
foreſts ©. 29, ſe 5, 9, £-34,/+1, | Gardem <c.6, ſ.4zc.9, ſero, c.12 

25 12, C4 24, {+ 3, 28. | ſol, C20, felg, 18 214 :8.c.21. 
forges vide Tron-mills, | (8, £.26, [1 £30 Fa ©. £.2G: 
forks e117. f,5,6420,.[29, {10, 13. b, » 1+ 35) +35» 
fortifications C21, [.6, | Gargle c,3,/-1 
foundations £4339 [2+ Garlick C,27 Fn mt 
fountains C435 ſ-5+ | Gates £,30,ſ.7 vide Dores, 
fowle £434, [-22» Gathering & 8, ſea £9, & boa 
frad@ure Co 4rf 15% | £422) (4, £26,022, a Ti 
frames _ ©,31,/- 34,35+ | Geliter ca20, [19 
framing &<.31, /. 19, vide Car- | Generation 6.29 ' {. 30, 
a ; | Genius £.3 5; ſ. I 4 

c. 25, 1, £.34. f.16, 'Z 
A ns © Pro ge fl (Gonay «21, Fox F210 


2 Ghoſt; 
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Ghoſts £35, [.1 

i c.22,/, 16, c, hy 
vide Binding, Meaſure. 

Glaſn c.5,f.2,c.34,ſ. 12. Glaſi- 
Work, | 

Glue c,3,.17,c022, ſ. 15,0431, 
S-35 


Gnatts £.24,/-13, 
Goates 621, ſ.1,.27,ſ.12, 
Gold c.31,/.1. 
Golden- 4ge £425,/.5. 


Gold-Smith <, 20, ſ,29, c. 26, 


Jo Þ 


Gold-Stone c.20, ſ.19. 
Gopher £.24 j.13. 
Gowt £,26, [.21. 


Graffing Intr, 7, Cc, 3,f. 5, C 45 
J.13,c.6, ſ2,6.7,ſ.4, £.8, ſc1,4z 
C, 9, fo 63.10, ſar, c,17,fe3, 


£.20,J.16, 21, 26,c.213ſc7,22, 


© 5, ſe2y 254 £.30, ſ.30, £34; 

+Y3230 

Grain c.3,/,4,c.11, ſc 1,2,C.16, 
ſ2, vide Damasking, 


Granad £.25, ſ.10, 
Graſſe c.19,/.2, vide Grazing, 
Paſture, 


Gravel c.3,fſ,5, 10, ſ.?, c, 16, 


ſc8,6.22, ſ.2, 9, c-26,f. 4, 145 
21, £430, f.12, vide Stone, 


Grazing £.28,(71,8, | 
Greaſe c.31,/.5. | Heat 


| 


f. 21; £35 Je 23- 4 3 
Gun-powder 14 ofcqr 64193 fe 5, 


c.31, ſ.30, 5% 
Gun-ſmith c8 ſ4, e.T0, f.2; 


Gunters-line Cc. 30, f. 33, vide 
— Meaſure. 
Gymnoſopbiſts £435z/-10. 


H, 


| | Afts. £.23.J.4- 
Haggs C£,29, + Jo. 
Haires C.7:[.5,68,ſ-4,6-30, * 23» 


Halimus £.25,ſ.13s 
Hamadryads £.35.ſ.14+ 
Hand-bill &, 29, ſ. 2y 3, vide 
Bill. 
Hangings £.26, ſ.22, 
Hardning £.315-[e35s 
Hard-wood c.31,/.15. 
Hares C427, fs 


Harps ©c.22, ſ,15, vide Muſical 
Inſtruments. 
Harrows <0, f.29, 0,35, ſ.15; 


Haſel c, 17,28,J. 1, 
Hatchets: £.29,/.2. 
Haw 7. I,[.4. 
Head 6.8, ſ.3, £29, ſas 


Heading c18, /.4, C315 23, 


| Heart £.2,ſc8, £.22, ſe15z C: 29, 


Jea2, 4314/6515. Bl 
£:.32,/.19, 


Green vide Conler, 6.31, [.34. | Heath &.1,ſ11,c.28, ſ. 10,0.32, 


Green-ſickneſſe £.20, ſ.24 | 


Green-timber 
vide Timber. 


Green-Wich 6, 35,/.16. 


Grove C17, ſ.2,0.27, ſ.21,0.30, 


015, £.34,f-23- 


£.30, f.1,45, | Hedg C. 12, þ. 2,C. 21, f. 6,8,9, 


14, 18, 22, c. 25:ſ+7,9, C. 26, 


f.2, IO, I2, 13, 143 16, 20,23," 


245 ©.33,ſ-14+ 


ſe 35s C 35, S« 3353 103143175  Hedg-row &.11,f.1,2,c.3,/.16, 


vide Lucus ,Newns, 


Ground ſille e.31.[.8, 


Growth <c.28, [.2,3,8, c.30, ſ.ly | 


2, C+ 34, ſ, 10, 13, 28, vide  Hei-boot 


Age, Stature, 
Guaicum Cc,26gſ.6422, 
Guilding | c.22,ſ.15, 


Gumm Cc, f,2,c.22, ſ. 2, 6,10, 
5, 6.24, .13, £.25, f,82,c.26, 


' Heraulds 


£.4, ſ.4,8, c.11, ſel, 6-17, ſ.4, 
C21, . 21,6» 39, fo 11, 0,315 
f.23, Cc 34 þ- 14, 18. 

6.31y/-33. 


| Height vide Stature, 
' Grubbing 6.3, ſc14, £.34, ſ.21. Hei-thorn c,21, ſ.4, 6.30, ſ.36z 


c.31, ſ.3, vide nick Setts, 
; c.26, ſ.26, 


' Hercymian Foreſs & 30,f.2,vide 


| 


Foreſt, 


Hewing 
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Hewing £7 29, J- 10, £.30,ſ-33z 
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Incloſure c,28, { 8, vide Cotc- 


c.31, ſ.5, 6, 11, vide Conver-| mons. 

ting, ſquaring. | Incorporation £429, ſ10, 
High waies CO l. 3,049. [.4,10, | Incruſtation vide Coating. 

£.33, ſ-2- Indies | C.26zſ.22, 
Hills <. 1, ſ\ 1,622, ſ.8,9,c.26, | Induſtry c, 24, ſ.14, c.26,ſc22, 

ſes, 8,11,c.34,/6. c. 394 [.8. 
Hinges £.26, 17. | Infirmity _ ©, 275 28, ſeq. cc 3r, 
Hipps c, 31, ſ. 19, vide Car- | f. 23, vide Diſeaſes. 

haſs. : Infiamation c.21,/.16, 
Hiſtory £.353/010. | Ingraver Cc.10, ſ,2, c,26, [6,17, 
Hives c.25,ſ.2, vide Bees, 21, vide Carver, Sculptor, 
Hollanders e.31,ſ.23. | Inke c.3,ſ17,c.19.ſ:536-26.ſ21. 


Hollowneſſe c.27, ſe13,c.29,ſ.2, | Inlaying 


3, £.30,ſ.24- 


C, ?, [- 4, Cs l99 |. 53 
c.26, ſ. 6, 17,C.31, (+35. 


Holly c.20,ſ.14,c.26,ſ.t 2,6. 30, , Inoculation Intro, 7 ,vide Graf- 
ſe $, 30,36, 6.31, ſe 3,1550-32, | fing. 


19. 


Inſcription C, 30,/.946:35,ſ.12. 


Hopes c,r8,/e8,c.22,ſe15,vide Interlucation c,27,ſ.9,c.29, ſq, 


Cooper. 


Hops <c.18, ſ.8,c.29, ſ.29,c.22, Inundation 


vide Pruning. 
£.229/c13, 


S. 15,6-28, ſ. 10,6.33,/o1 46.34, Joyner <5, ſa2,c.7, ſe5,0-8, [.4s 


«Il» 
Horn-beam 643, þ. 17,0413, 31, 


Je. 15. 


Hornets C. 27,fe1 4+ 
Horſe c. 20,/.145 £.349/«16. 
Horſe-Cheſs nuts, vide Cheſs-nnt. 
Hovills c£.3\zſo24- 
Houſe-boot £.31,/.33, 
Hunters C219 [.2. 
Hurdles <c.17,ſ«5,c020,/-17. 
Husks c,28,/.1,4. 
Husbattdman c.1 6./. 2,0,17 of-4, 
c.34,ſc28, vide Tooles, 
Tay vide Material. 
J 
Amaica £.26,ſ.22. 
} Sr. Jame's Park, vide Park, 
atmary c.28,ſ.4, £.29,ſ.4. 
doin: £.25,/19, 
Taundies £.26, 21, 
Idoles £.35,/.8. 
Ilex » C42 $,/-33 £.30,/, 4,5+ 
Images £.26,ſ.21, 


Imbibition C1, 15446-2324, 
Impoſiumes C426, [.21. 


'F 


Toy 


c. 9, ſc 1,c.10, ſe2,c.11,ſc1,2, 
C. 26, ſ.22. 

Joyn-ſtools c. 26, , 22, vide 
Stools, 


Joyſts c.8,ſc4,c.23,ſ.1,c.31.ſc19. 


Irelan 


25,Jj+2+ 
Iron ©,263ſ. 21+ 
Works Intro, 1.c,33,ſ11. 

12, 15. 
Ir - Mills e, 23, ſ.1, 4,6.30, 
ſ18,c.31,ſ29,c.34,/-12. 
Italy 6.25 [c1,0.24, o17, 
Juice ©, 16, f, 3,4, 556,7,8,11, 

vide Sap. 

Tuly c.28, ſ:8,c.30,ſc34+ 
June £.31, [.32. 


Juniper £22, ſ.15, C26, ſrg, 
c.32,/,19. | 
4275/9, 


KR. 7 

Fele c,31,ſ, 15, vide Ship- 
ping, 

. Kent C. 39, [,14,c.33ſc1ts 

Kernel c. 1,ſ.2,c.21,f.4410, 6.225 


ſr, 15, 


Keys 


_ 
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The Table. 


Keyes e.6,ſ 1,26. 11,61. 

Keyle-Pints C20, f.29, 

Kidding vide Bavines- 

Kidnies Fo kt. 

Kind vide Species. 

Kirfe c.30,ſ.29, 31,vide Cutting, 

Knee-Timber <. 29, ſ.io, vide 
Courbs, Flexures. 


Knife £.20,ſ.29, £29, ſ.2. 
Knotts c.1 I. fe2,c.27,ſ-1,C.29, 


ſ,3,c.309ſc20, c.31,ſ.9,10,15z | 


vide Damasking, Grain, 


E, 
” Acq. c.25,f.5,vide Gumm. 
1B Ladder c.6,J.4. 


Lamp-black £22, ſ.16, 


£.22,ſ,13s | 


gy 

Larch &@+22, {.10, 15, C. 23, 24, 
Je 13, 0:30, ſ.4, £431.15: 

Laſerpitium £.22, [.5. 

Laſts c. 20, ſ. 29, vide $ho0- 
maker, 

Lathes c. 3, ſ.17, c. 22, f. 15g 


c,31,.16. TLitths . Ce 25,/ 2, vide Groves, 
I attices £.20,ſ,17,29. | Lungs £24.13, 
Lantona c.26,ſ.18, | Luxury £.26,ſ.22, 
Lanrell 6c.26,/.23,c.30, [.4.c.35, | 
f.57- ML. 
Laurns-Tinus c.25,J.13. | 
Laws C. 24, |, 13s c. 26, ſ.22, | Ace £.26, +22, 
Cc. 27, ſ. 3,8, £431, þ. 26, C. 333 Mad- dog c.8,ſ'4, 
[c1,3, £:34,ſ.29, Magnetiſme C.3O,ſ-21, 
Lawſon _ £.299 [45, | Male c.22, ſ.234, vide Sex, 
Layers £9, ſc 5, c.18, ſ.6,c.22, | Malkballs <c.25,/.5,c.26, ſ.6. 
fe 124 £23, f. 3, £25, ſ.10,11, | Malefa@ors C.35»þ«13. 
12, 15, 426, ſ,2,26. Mallet _.. £29, ſ:2. 
Leaves C. 3, ſ. 2, .4,ſc15, £5, | Mambre <£.30,/,18, vide Oak, 
ſ.2, £.6,ſ.4, c. 7,f1,5, 0.8, ſel, | Man __ £430, ſc2s 
4, £.9,ſ.9,10, c.11,/ſ\11,c.13, | ManufaFnre c. g,f. 10,c.26,ſ.22. 
ſ2,c.19, ſc5, £.26, j. 26, £.26, | Manure c.31,ſc25, 
18, c.29,/-8, c.31,ſ.28, C.32, "T 16.4, c.20, f.9, £.31, 
7, £.33,ſ-2, £435, J.21. 13, 19, 7 
Lentiſcus C42 So, ſo12: March c.28, [c4, £.29, ſo 4. | 
Levity c.31, ſ.18, 20. | Marking, 2 £.336þ: 17% 
Libanus © c.24,ſc2. | Marle £9, ſ2, vide Soile,. 
Lieutenants c, 34, ſ.16, vide | Marriage . 6832. 
Officer :, Marrons : G 7062559 . 
Marſhes 


I ightning £27, þ In, £35. L5» 


Lights £.35,/.8. 
; feſſile C.5 1 ſ20, 
Lignum) vite. e.25, [.13. 


Lime-tree C.1l, ſ+1,Cc. 14, 29, 
[46.30, ſ.4410, £.31,f.15,30, 


Lime c.31, ſ-8, £.32,ſ.19, 
Linnen C7 je 5. 
Lincolne ſhire £.34, ſ-18. 


Liquors C1, fo 1, 4, C16, [c3, 
4, 5» 6, 7» 8, 11, C. 35, f. 23, 
vide Juice, Sap, Tapping, In- 
bibition. 

Load c.30, ſ.34, c.31,ſ.18,vide 


Timber, 


| Lodame c.31,/,8,24, vide Soile. 


| 


| Loggs c.31, ſ.28. 


London C. 24z J.16, & 30, [3 J3 
C£.31, [.27, 29,31, 

Lopping Cc. 4, S. I2,C. 20, /. 26, 
£,27,j.13, 029, /. 233,52, £4333 
.I4, 15, vide Pruning, 

Lotus C.23, [.4,026,ſ,22, 0.30, 

fe 44-6. 31, ja 15, 
Love c. 30, ſ.5, 6.35, f12. 


Marſhes © 3, ſ. 8, ©. 20, ſ,2646,32, 
[. 15, vide Boggs. 

Marrubinm 

Maſt £3, fl, 13317, c. 5, /f. 1,2, 
C33, 4229-145 ye 


Maſts of Ships, © 22, f. 2,35 15, 
c.27,f23, £.30, ſ.7, 13,t433,j.4- | 
Maftricht c.31, [.24, 
Material £.31,f.33- 
Aathematical —_— c, 26, 
fe 6, 22, C. 34,)s 21. 
May 6.28,ſ'8, c,31, ſ.23. 
May: Poles £.33,f-17. 
Meade c.16, ſc4,c.20, f.1, 


Meadow £6,20,/.26, vide Paſture, 


Meaſuring c, 28,/.8,9;10. 
Meat 6621, 32. 
Medicine c,31, [.379 6:35,ſ:24. 
Meditation £35, j.2. 
Medlar £24,624 


Mechanies ©. 35,ſ.24, vide Vſes. 
Melancholy | 
Menſa nucing _ 2; 
Aetamorphoſes £4.35; .14+ 
Mice C. 274/.18; 
Mills &.3,f. 17,6 4, ſiy,c.7fus, 

e.1C,ſ24.13, ſ.2,6.21, f.16,17, 


c.26, ſ.8, 17. 
All Wright, vide Mills, Saw-mill, 
Mineral £.17,/.5, 
Miratle £.274 j.22. 
Misſle to 27 9. 
Mifts £.33. 5, 


Moiſture ec, 11, ſ.2,7.29./.1, c.30, 

. T5 26, 244 ©, 31, fe 4- 
Mole in Swrrey c. 26, ſ.10, 
Molluſcum c11,f.2, 


Moone ©@.3, ſ. 13,c. 29, ſ.6,0,30, 
|, 26, 27; vide Seaſon, 


Alopps £20, f.1 Js 
Mortality 6:24, [.6, 
Hortar £.31, [.8. 
Moſſe e.2,f. 7,17, 6.22, ſar3514, 
6. 27z/. 8, £29, f. 5. 
Mothes © £24, f,13, 16, £430, [i30. 
Mouldinefs-* c. 31, f.2, £32, [.9- 


Monlding'-' c, 24,'f. 16, ce 29,10. 
Aonld c,3, j. 4,5, 3, vide Soile, 


6427, ſ.17. 


HMowles 


The Table. 


c.28, ſ.10. 


e. 8, j.3s | 


Monnds c.21,/f. 13,14, c.34,f,6; 
7,8, vide Banks, Fences, 

Mountain c:30, [.2, c.35.ſ.5,vide 
Hills, 


'| Mulbery <£. 9, 20, ſe 16. c.33, ſ.19, 


Muſhrums c.18,[.2, 

Muſical Inſtrumetits c,114ſc1.c.21, 
Je 199 22, c. 22, ſc 15, £.24, [.12, 
c.26, ſ.6, £.31,/.13. 

Myrtils «©. 24, þ G, Ce 25,/. I1,14, 
£.30s/.5. 


| Ayſterie vide Art, Trade, 


N. 
Ailes £.24,ſ.16, 
Names £4353014- 
Nature £.22,ſ.6, £.30, [.18, 36. 
Naumachia £23, (1, 
Navy c.33,/.11, 
Neaſts 6.31,ſ:25, 


Negligence C. 24, fe 3, 4, C- 29, ſ.g, 


Nemms £.35,/02, vide Lucus. 
Netts 6.27, þe 235 
Net- work £.20, ſ.2 fs 


New England c.22, ſ. 2,16, c. 25, 
fe 1, £434, J- 12. 


Nitellina C20, [. 2: 
Noah £.30, ſ.12, vide Arke. 
Norfolk £.30,ſc10, IT. 
North «,31, ſ.14, 6.32, ſ. 13, vide 
Wind, 
Northamptonsſhire c.34,[18. 
Northumberland £.22, ſ.3, 
Norway c,22,/,16,c-30,[.36, 
Noſe-gaits £.25,/.15. 
Notching c.31, /426,28. 
Novelty £.35,.24. 
November c.28,[.4. 


Nurſery Intr.8, c, 3 [.3, 6 4sſc4, 
£.6,ſ.2, £.9, ſi3,c.18,/.6, 0.22,ſc25 
vide Seminary, * 


Nut- Crackers £.26, ſ.6, 8. 
Nutmegs c.26, ſ.22. 
Nutts £c.17, £85 £42 2,/1,4,6,c.30z 
Nutriment c.31,ſ:9,6.35,ſ.21+ 
Nax Veſcicaria c.26, f.22, 
Nymph 6.35, [14+ 


Qares 


_ —_ 
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 OFober £.30, 


0, 
Ares 6.5, [.2, ©.6y ſeq. 
Oates £.49ſ.6,c.9, ſ,530.22.ſc4- 
fas, 31,43. 
Oderiferous Wood £.31,/.15. 
Offal C,20g j49, 


Officers c.3, ſ.1,c,6, ſ,3,6.16,ſ.10, 


c.21,ſ.6,9, c.22, ſr 5,c,28, ſ.2,3, 
5, 6+ 29, f. 3, 4 5» 10» 

Oak £.30, ,2,445,11,12,13,15,16, 
17;18,31,36, c.31,ſ.3,12,13,15, 
17, 23, 28, 37) 6.32, ſ.71 96-345 

/ I, 9, T1, IF, 35, S- 6g 9. 

Olive c.6,ſ.3, 6.22,ſ,15,425, f.12, 


c427,ſ.21,c,30, ſ4,5+ 
Oracles £.35.fu637+ 
Orange-tree £2, f,5,c.264f.22,23, 
Orators £435, e10,13+ 
Orchard C620, { I, £.29, ſ.6. 
Organ c,z19f,13, vide Muſical Inv 
ſiruments, 
Ornament 629, ſ. 43 £4359 ſ-21, 
Ovens £31,623, 


Ozle £.3,f.12, 17,5, f. 2,c.6,{«4, 
c8, [.4,0.26, f121,c,27,ſ/23,0-31, 
JS. 15, 34+ 


Oziers 6.20, f.17, 22, £.33, ſ.3. 


P. 


Ales c.39-17,c.21,ſ 8,c.22.f.15. 
Palmes, Palmeto £c.16, ſ'7,c,20, 
[ 8, c.30, /. 30s 
Pailes £.20g[.29, 
Painter, Painting <c,8, .4.c.20,f5. 
c. 3Iy fe 34+ 


Paliſade c,11,ſ,20,c.2 5,fſ02,c.26, 4. 
Pale C3, fe 17, C. 26, f. 2I+ 
Palinrus c,21y/11, 
Panacea C,26,ſ.21. 
Pantherine C1 Fic 24 
Paper £.319ſ.353 0.35, /.12. 
Paradiſe £.354/-5+ 
Parly{is vide Palſie, 
Paris £425,/[c15. 


Parke £,26,.14,.29,f.4,.33,f.8, 
9, IO, £.24.fe1,2,239c.35y f- 2,10, 
16, vide St. James's. 

Parts C32, /e19. 

Paſtorals c,35, ſ'10, vide Scenes, 


The Table. 


Paſture c.1,ſc1,0.4, ſ.9, c.21, ſc 2, 


Y 


— 


c.329/cI5,0.33, ſ.956:34» 18,19, 


21, 23. 
Patriarchs 6.35, 2. 
Pattens £420, f.29, 
Peach | £24.24 
Pea-Cocks Tayle ct, for, 


Pear-tree C.21,ſ.22, £.30,ſ.2,3,30, 
c. 31, f. 3, 123 13, 155 34. vide 
Peares, 


Peate c,31,ſ,23, vide Turfe, 
PeFer 'c. 31, ſo 11, vide Feines, 
Pedegre £.349/+17« 
Peelings £.20, [.18; 
Pembrok:ſhire £.224/.13s 
Penitexce £.359J- 5: 
Pepper «c.8, ſ.4,C.25, ſ. 14, 6.26, 
ſo21,32, 


Perches c.20, ſ,$,26,29, £,28, ſ.10, 
vide Poles, 


Percolation e£.16, ſ.7. 
Perfume £:26,ſ,19,"23+ 
Pe les e,21,f.19,c.26,[.6. 


Petrification 6,31, ſe21;vide Stowes. 


Phanatics £435; {:6» 
Philiſtines £.33, [.C- 
Philoſopy  ©.34, f. 21, £.35,ſ,10,20. 
P hilhrea Os £425, {.8. 
Phlegme c.26, [.18. 
ueuaria C£.29,/,8, vide Leaves. 
Phyſical-wſes c. 29,/.5, vide Medi- 
cane, 
Piflures £.26, ſ.21, 


Pikes, Pike-Staves C.6, ſ.2,4, C20, 
{44s 9, I $, I 9, p 
Piles c.3, ſ.17,0,19,f.59.6.31,f.3,4- 


Pillows - £.3O, {.C, 
Piceafter c.22,{10, 
Pinaſter C.22,/. 1,7» 


Pine Int. 0, C, 2g £8; c.22, 1,2, 
455,7, 8, 12,13, 15,16, £.24, {.4+ 
Panns " 23, #: 45 £.24.ſ.16, c,26, 
[-8,17, 6.31, 15: ® 
Piper c.21,ſ.42,6,23,ſ.4;.264ſ.6. 
 £430,/.36, £31, 13. . >, 
Piſemires c.27, .19, vide Ants. 
Pitch c,21,f,16,c.22,f,15,16,c.31, 
L 7» 8, I 5- p-. 
Pith c.30, [.20,29, c,32,J-I9+ 
Pitts 
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Pitts ©-3/:6. | poultry e.3.ſ 17,c.9, [.9. 

pitty | £.29,/.1. | powder £.6,ſ:4, 6.16, ſ.2. 

place £,14,ſc1,c-24/.14,6-31,/,14. | prayer £.353 [<2s 
vide Situation, Place, preſages c.10,ſa2, £.26, [,26, c.31,z 

plague c.22,/,153c.26,fſ.21, | {[.28, vide Prophets, 

plank, c.11, «2, c 24,).1 2, £25, | Preſerving c.8.ſc4. 
fe 2, ©: 30, [+7435» vide Boards, | prices £430, [.28, vide Sale. 

planting, plantation Inter. 2, 8, | priming vide Painting, 


c.18, {.4,c.19, (1,3, £420, ſ.5,6, | principal-Timber «©, 31, ſ19, vide 
26,0.24, (+3,0426, J.16, 22g £,28,| Timber, 


1, £29, {+1,9, C. 30, ſ. 23, £.32, probleme C 31/1 8. 
{8, 10, £433, (+291 2, C+34, +642 I, | prophets | : C43 $»fe7+ 
23, 293 C. 35, /-19- proportion «&. 33, [.17, vide Scant- 
Plants c.323/-4. | ling. 
plaſh-poles c,28,/.7, | protection £435, ſc21, 
plaſhing ©. 4,ſ-12,C.21, j-8,9, vide | providexce «©, 24, ſc 17, £.35, ſ20, 
pruning. _ 21,22, 23, 24, 


plaſter c. 275 ſe 12, £31, 19,15, 


vide Ceiling, Lathes, 
platanus ©. 23,ſe2,3, £.30zſ44,5,6, 
c. 35, ſ. 10, vide Xerxes, 
plough c. 6, [. 4,6. 8, ſ.2, 6.20, ſ.4, 
£.-295 [.10,'C 34, fe 19.2: 


+ plough-bogte + c.31, f:33- 


plum-tree C. 24, [-2, 6. 3Oy [. 30, 
£31, f.12. 

poets | 6.26, {.26, £435,ſ 7,10. 

pollard f.18, ſ.1,0:29.ſ.3,6, 

poles £.6,ſ.4, £:7, ſ0153,5, 6-17 3/-3, 
$,c-19,f.1,5,0.22, [.15, 0.24-f.12, 
c, 28, f,10, vide Hops, Perches, 


policy 6.26, | 22. | 


politicians  £4354ſ 12. 

polling ©. 9, . 7, vide Heading, 

poliſhing £c.6, [.3, e.8,ſ.2,C.11, [.2, 
c. 22, fit y, &. 26, [.6, 6-31 «15, 
34 3F- 


poore 6.21,/.22, 
pores 6.30, .20, 21. 


poplar ©: 16, /. 10, c. 18, f.ty 7,8, 
C, 28, /. l, £. 30, ſ.10, £,31»f.1 3 
&. 32,J.19+ 

portcullis 6.31, 7. 


poſterity 6.24, ſ-2+ 
poſts ..c..26, ſ. 8, c, 31, 15, vide 


Columns, 
pot-afhes £.22,(.15. 


pots 6 21yfe35. 


prow <c.31,/,15, vide Shipping. 
| £-33/-133 SHER 6.99}j-39 
ur yy 22, 
uner C.22, 640.25, -I0, C26, 
ont | J-20,23,24, 6.38, /. 6,7, 
| £.29, ſc1,6,10,e.32, [195 
6. 33,J-2:t-35, (+15, vide 
 Arborator, Polling. 
pſalteries £.22, ſ.15, vide Muſical 
. Infſlruments, 
ptiſic £43, [.17,6.16, [.9,c.26, [c21. 
pullies c.6, ſ.4, ©, 10, ſ2,6.26, ſ,6, 
8, vide Blocks, Shivers, 
pimps c.19, [. 5,c, 31, ſ15, vide 


Aquedutts. 
purlins £.31, ſ.19. 
puttie c.314/.5, 34,vide Painting, 
pyracanth c.21,/,11, 
pyes C7, þ J> 


DO 


Uakers £.35,/.7- 
J, Quality e2nfh 5,36» 
Luarter- clift C. 30g f. I 5+ 
Qrartering C.31, .6, vide Hew- 
ing. 
Dnercus C31, [.15,25, vide Oak. 
Quick beam &, 15, [. 1, vide Whit- 
chen, [ 
ick-Set £. 20, [. 4, 9, 0.26, (16, 
oO 7, vide Hey thorn, F 


Dmince 


Quince 6.24,ſ2, £.30yſc30. 
Quincunx £20, [.6,26,0,349 ſal, 


KR. 


Afters C, 26, /þ 21, © 31, 

R þ I6y 19, | 

Raine £11, ſ.2,0.20, [,6, c,27,ſ.1, 
447 ,8,13,15, £429) 2,4,5,7,vide 
Water, Wet, Dripping. 


The Table. 


Rakes, Raking £.20,ſ,154, 24, 0.28, 


7, 
Raiſing Int. 6. 
Rangers 6.34,ſ-16. 


Receſs c.35, ſ. 10, vide Solitude, 
Recreation +434, [.16, 
Regarders £.33, ſ.g, vide Officers. 
Reines C26, «2 I, 
Religion ©, 35, ſ.2, vide Superſti- 


#704, 


Rootes Int, 7,8, c.1,/. L, £43: {.$,0, 
10,1431736-43/.6,10,15, 65, fot, 
£.6,ſe3,42 675 [+ 53 6:8,fe1, £16; 

>| 6, ©. 22, J. 649,024, /.13,c.25, 

ſc 10, 11, C26, /. 1,4,6,1 5,20, 

Cs 27) j- I,4,5:9112,22,c.28, ſ,6, 
£.29, ſ.4:6, 6-39, -2,4,20,24z315 

£431, f.22,2429, £32, .9,10,11, 

12,13,16,17, © 33, [+2, £.35,f.21. 

rotting 6.27, +1, 0.29,ſa2,4, 6.325 

ſe 16. 


Removing Trt.7,c.24/.6, c.3, [.10, | 


Gs 14, 33 C. 22, |. 3, 4,430, [3, 
vide Tranſplanting, 


Rent £4349 f:5- 

Revailing Cc, 31, }. 34, vide Paint- 
ing, 

Rhetorick £.35.ſ.10. 

Reſurreion £435, j-13: 

Rind c.5, ſ.2,c.6, [.3,c.75j.5, vide 
Bark. 

Rings £430, 119920, 21, vide Cir- 
cles, 

Ripening 8, [4 

Kivelin, vide Park c. 30, /« 15. 

Rivers C.33, j-2. 


Robur &.31, f. 15, vide Quercus. 
Rocks C, I, a1, 6.2, h 3, Ce a. £% 


C.223/.9, £26, ſe 22, ©, 34s | 23, 
vide Flints, Stoner, 


Rodds 15, [.2, 
Rolling-pins £.26, [.6, 
Romans 6,23, [.2, 


Ropes C. 4 [5, 0:9, ſeg, £«14s/ 4, 
c.21,.5, £,27,ſ.23, vide Cables. 


Roſen £22, ſ.16, 
Roſes C. 24, [.2. 
Roſe mary "_ 
Roofes £.31, [.19. 
Rookes E427), (421+ 


rojal-Sotiety vide Society. 
rubbing £29. ſ 4,7. 
| rulers C4305 433. 
rupture £43, [«17,610,ſ.24 
ruſt £.26, ſ.21. 
Rye e.1, fol; 
s, 

Acks <c.31, ſ.29,31,vide Coales; 

Sacraments £.35, [+55 
Sacrifices £.35/.6,15919. 
Sadlers C-12, ſ.2, £,20,/:29, 
Saffron £49, /-10s 


Salads £.3, þ. 17, &. 6,ſi456-8, ſ.4, 
£42 3, {-4+ 
Sallies £.20, /. 3,c.28, ſ. 1,6.32, 
J19, £433,/.3, 14, £4343 ſo20. 
Salt £.3,ſe17,0.315ſ.'3. 
Samera 64, [o2. 
Sand c,225ſ2,9, £.31s /.7+ 
Sap C.3, «$9133 "4.1 +3, c.16, f. 3 
45536z8,11, c.20,/.29, c, 21, f.9, 
£.27, ſ.22, £.29f. 5, 6, 10, c.z0, 
ſe. 3, 21, 25, £.31,/.2,9, 2 3, £.324 
. I2, 
Savine £.249/e9. 
Saw-duſt c, 29, [02,0.31,ſ. 4,5. 
Sawing £430, [.37, vide Mil, 


Saw-mill «6.34, f. 12, vide Mill, 
Scabbs £53 f-2, £.27,{c1. 
Scaffolds c. 22, ſ.15, vide Poles. 
Scales c.31,f,7, 
gcantlings £c,28, ſ 3,c 30, f.28,32, 
36, £.33,þ17, £:34,ſel8, Propor- 
tion. 
Scarrifying c.29./.8. 
Sceanes 6.35, [+IO0. 


Scholes 
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Scholes 


Scraping }. 


Screw "A IO, [. 2, C, 21, [.16,c,26, | 


{6. 


Je 15+ + 
Sea £.25,/.2, vide Shifps, 
Seaſon 6:5,ſ-2, c8,/. I, 45 c.9,j-3, 
4,c.11,f,2,.15, ſel, C17, [4234s 


6.18, ſ.5, 19, ſ.I, £.20,/.13,18, 


213c.24, [+6, c. 26, ſ.3, 5514.04.27, 
ſe 5, &- 28,ſ.4z 0.29, ſe2,4,6,C430, 

| fen5, 6.32, þ+ 7,9, 16 19. 
Seaſoning C5, j. 2,0. 8, ſ.4, 6.21, 
7; £430, Je 255 343 0.31 {+15233, 


4, 34+ 
Sebeſtins c,26, [.18, 
Seconds c.28, [.3, 


Seedes Int. 7,8,c. 1,ſ02,3,4: £3, 
J4-6,8, 6-4,ſe2z 20, ſ.24, £.22,.5, 
£22, ſ$33C424, fo 11, 14s 025, 7, 
9, 11, £:26, .9, 10, 20, 26, £.32, 
$125354> £4341 ſe 9,10, £435, ſ.20, 


272. 
Seedling Int. 8, c.5, far, c.27, for, 
c.28, |. 4 » 


"Seminary vide Sowing <1, [. 3, 


c, 2, ſ. 1, vide Nurſery, Sowing, 
Seed. 


The Table. 


6.35, ſ:10- | Shape 
Scotland. £.22,,2,14,16,c.31,ſ:25. | Sheathing 


| 


' 


| Sheep 
Scurvey > 6-159 ſ.2,6.21, /, 1646.22, | 


| 
[| , 


: 


| 


, 
; 


| 
| 
| 


September £.28" (.4. 

Sepulcher £c,35 ſ. 5, 13, 15, vide | 
Burying. 

Serpent c.6,ſ.4» 


Setts c,13/.1,c.15,ſ,1, £20, ſo, 
12,6.21, /. 5, 6,12, £.26, [.14, 
Sex.. & 3O, f. 29, 30, vide Male, 

Female. 


Shade 


6.29 /.5. 
£.22,/.15« 
c.273.9+ | Sheffeld-Park, c.30,ſ15, 18, vide 


Foreſt. 

c.9.ſ 9,c.21,/.192,3,9,c.26, 
J. 13, 14,C- 34 ſe 233 C: 35, J-7+ 
hell c,8,/.1, 4,31, [.7. 

Shelter <c. 2, ſ. 7, c.21,ſ,10, c.25; 


fe 11, c.27, f 11, 22,c. 34 [,18, 
vide Shade. 


Shelves £.24,/.16, 
Sherewood vide Foreſt, 
Shingles £3,117, £.22, [ci 5. 


Ships c.3,ſc17,c.4, ſ15,c.22,ſ,15. 
£.23,ſ.3, £. 24, ſ013, £26, ſc 22 
£.29,ſ.10, c.30, ſ. 13,14,C.31, /.6, 
I 5, c. 33, þ« 42 c. 34, /+2,29, vide 


Maſts. 
Ship-boot c.31,[.33, 
Shivers c, 26, , 17, vide Blocks, 
Pullies, 
Shootes c.17, [«3s 
Shovells vide Spades, 


Shoo-makher &., 20, ſ, 29, £425, [.2y 
c, 26, ſ,6, vide Soles, 


Shrinking c£.31,ſ.4, 
| Shuttles C26, ſ.6, 
Sickneſs vide Infirmity. 


Signes c. 30, f. 26, vide Moor! 


Silk worm c,9,ſ.3, 9,10, 12,c. 26, 
j. 22, 


Single c.31, /426. 
' Sinking c.31, /,18, videWeight. 
Sinnues e.215/.16. 
Sittine £.24, (o17+ 


| Situation c.2, ſ.7, 7, ſl, cv, 2. 


Service c. 10, ſ.1, £,28,ſ,6, c31, | 
<3, £.32,/.19. 
- Sefeti C25, [.13. 


c,26, /. 22, vide Aſped, Climate. 


Skreenes c.31,f.35: 
Slabbs <c,314ſ.6,vide Plank, Board, 
Sleepers e.31,/.19. 
| Sleeping 8, foe 


£435 ſ+13,17,C, 6, [ 3,450.7, | 


þ 3y Ce $8, <þ 3,c, Il, J.2,c.12, /.1, | 
£13, ſc3,c+16, ſ. 6,c. 18, ſ.2,6,8, 


c19,ſc254c-2c.f.29, cc. 22, [.8, g, 
£.23, ſ.24c.26, [.4,9,20, 26, £.29, 
he 4, © 30, J. 4, 7,15, 16, 17,18, 
C.31f.34, £:335ſe236:34,f114,24, 
C. 359 4 14,19. 


\ Srailes 


Slips c.18, [.5, £26, ſ.'5, vide Cy- 
ons, 
$loes C21, [4 
Sluces £c.31, [.7,vide Waterworks. 
Small-Coale vide Coale, 
Smilax £26, ſ.2, 
Smoke £.20.ſ26,C.30{.35,0.31.[3. 
; c.27, /.1s5- 
| SHOW 


——— A FLO « SEISTY 


\The 

Snow C24, ſ. ig, &. 323.19, vide 
Cold, Froſt, 

Sobriety c.31,ſ.14. 

Society vide Royal S, c,25, j.22, 


Ce 31, /. 20, 
Socrates £,35,/-9,19. 
Soft-Wood c.31y [{-15. 


Soile c.1, (1,64, þ. 8 £45, ſc1, 
c. 6,ſ. 336.7,ſcl, c.8, ſ.2, 0.9, ſ.4, 
£410gſc1,Co13,/.1,C,14,/. 25015, 


ſ. 1, c. 16, ſ. 1, 6.17,ſc4,c.18,,.6, 
c.20, ſ.3,4,8, 17, 20, 26, 6.22, ſ.2, 


3,9, TO, £a23, ). 354» C 24, he 11, 


£.25,ſ.1,c.30,J.36, £.32,ſ. 1, 14, 
£.34,j.10,22, vide Mould. 


Table. 
Spring-Wood c.28,ſ.1,vide Copps, 


Springes | 6&T7;[.5, 
Spruce £22, [25 vide Firr, 
Square £531.15; 
Stacks c,28,/,9, vide Cord, 
Stafford. ſhire £.22, ſ.13. 


Stacking c.2,ſ,8, 6,3, ſ-7,0+4; ſq, 
£-14,/.4, C.2 Iy/. 6,9, 6.27,/422, 
c. 31, ſ.23, 28, 29. > 72G 

Standards c.5.ſ.2,. 9, ſeq, te 21, 
66, 0.24,ſ,8,9, 6.26,ſ,13, 23z25, 
C427, f.9, 034: J.13, 14+ 

Standells c,28, ſ.3, 

State Cc.30, ſ. 1,6, 35S 14, vide 
Age, Stature, 


Soles £.25, ſ.2, States-men £35, [1s 
Solitude £435, J.6.' Statutes c,8, ſ.3, c.22, þ. 15, vide 
Solomon £.22,ſ.15,0-243ſ-3+| Lawes. 
Soules vide Spirits. | Staves c.33/.17, C8, [.4, 6,14, ſc4. 
Sounds c, 22,ſ, 15,c.31,ſ.10, 13»| c.21,/.10, 15, © 31, ſ. 34, vide 
Soundneſs £,32,/.10.| Cudgels, | 
South C:3, fo] «| Stayre- Caſes * C231, [ I9, 
Sowing Int. 2, c, 1, ſ3,5,c. 23ſ.l» Stem £.3,ſe6, £.29; ſ.7, 
c.7,ſ1,c.8, ſ.1,c.9,ſ,35 c.10,ſ, 1,| Sterne £.31, /.15, vide Ships, 
&17,/ſ.1, £22, ſ,2,35 4, £24, ſ. 6: | Steward £.30, ſ.33« 
£,26,ſ.10, £434») 9, 23» Stitch 6.3, ſ-1 7, c.8, ſ.4» 
Spades c.20,f,15.| Stock £.3zjc7,12, £345 ſ.7, 23. 
Spaine, Spaniard c.333ſ-6.| Stomack, c,10,ſ.2, c,18, ſ, 8.19, 
Sparrs 23/-17.| J.5. | 
Speares £.21, f,15,c.22,ſ.1536.25,| Stores c.1,ſ.1,0.3, ſ.17,c.26, ſ.18, 
Sc14. | c,31,ſ.20, 6.32, /. 5, vide Flint, 
Species c.32,ſ.19, vide Kind.| Rock, 
Spice £,26, [+22. | $tooles c.21, [.22, c.31, [c35, 
Spizdle-tree c,21,/19.| Stopping vide Putty, Timber. 
Spirits C.3 Iyſ-3 7 £.35sſ.8. Stoves £.3 Iy/j.2 2, vide Fxell, 
Fpitts c,26,J.21, | Strangurie c,16,/,10, 
Spleen ce .6, ſq, c.159ſ-2+. | Strength | £.31, ſct7. 
Splrcing | 29.3», Stripping c, 299 ſ.4.c.31,ſ,23,vide 
Splitting C.30, & 36,C.31, 35 5423, Pruning. 
24. vide Cleaving, Chinks, &C, | Stroke c,29, {.3, vide Cutting, 
Spoile c.35, ſ.17, vide Waſt, | Study 6.35, /-10. 


Spontaneous ProduGions, Int, 7. 
ns. 6% 
Spoones c,26,ſ.6, 21, 
Spray c« 28, ſ.7, c. 319.31, vide 
Bavine, Bruſh, 
Spreading £.29, ſ.6, 
Spring  £,28, ſ.4,c.29, [.6, 7,30, 
J.25, £32, ſ.12, 


wr 6 6.3, ſe 14s 6:4, j-4, 6,293 
« 2, 


Styrax £.26, f.22, 
Subterranean-Trees £422, [.12,14, 
| c.30, [.20,22,23. 


Suckers c.3,ſ.14, ©4yſ.7, £5, ſ.2, 
4, £6, ſ.2, c.g.f.5, 10, ſet,c.14, 
ſer, c.16,f.1, 6.18, ſer, 6.20, f. 26, 


6.224 
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£.22,ſ12, £.25,ſ12,0.26,ſ.3,16, 
-C-27, ſ+2, £-29z [+4353 6:35 fo '22% 
Sadorifiq, c.16, ff 10, 
Saffolk 7 £.30g j.13. 
Sun, » £.29, [+4, 55 © 31,/- 22 3» 55.7» 
14 £432, /413- 
Summer Cc. 3G, j. 25, 26, c,31, [-3, 
vide Seaſon, f 
Superſtition & 35, ſ. 5, 6, vide Re- 
.. bigion, 
Surrey £.26, 10, .32,ſe11. 
Swrveying 6.30, J. 28, ,30,44/-26, 
. vide Officers, 
Suſſex £.26,ſ,14, C. 33, ſo11, 0.345 
+12. 
Sweating £.31,f.2. 
Swine c. 5, ſ,2, 8, ſ.4, £.34,ſ.26. 
Swiſſer-Land c-30O, [.36. 
Switches £c.17,ſ.5, Cudgels,Staves, 
Wands. 

Sycomor C12, 16, .4, c.28,/.1, 
c:30 4, £4349 ſ-20. ; | 
Sylva. c.28, ſ.1,c.35,ſ. 2,vide Copps, 

Wood, & c. 


T, 


—\ Ables c. Il, /. 29 Ce 21, f.22, 
J] £24. [.16, £.26, ſ.6,21,0-27, 


- $£94631,[+4:7513,35« 

Tabernacles £35, 1.3: 
Taliſhides c.31, f.27, vide Lawes. 
Taliſman £435, .6. 
Tamarish, £428, ſ.10, 
Tankard c,26, [.8, 
Tanner Cc.3,ſ.17, £5. 1, 230.16, 


ſc23625, ſ.2, £.30,f.25. 
Tapping £16, [.3,4,5, 7,8411,6-31, 
[437 vide Sap. 
Tar £.22, (-16, c.27, f. 12,144.29, 
4, Co 1,je 7+ 
ts A h 2, vide Bncklers, 
Teda Cc, 22, /, 11, vide Pine. 
Temples £.35, [33430 
Teeth C5, þ. 2, 6, ſc 4z6, 21, ſ+19, 


£.22, ſ.15, £425, ſ.12, 
Tettars Ce 5zfe2, 
Texlure 6.30, /.18,19. 
Thames 19, [.2. 


The Table. 


Thatcher £6, [.q c.17,.5.C. 20. 3. 
Theater c.31, [.19. 
Theriacle c.21, {.16, £.26, f.21, 
Thinning c.22, [.4 
Thiſtle 6.21, k%. 
Thors c,21,ſ.9, 10,12, 20, C31, 
fe. 24- 
Thrbat c 9. ſ.9% 
Tigrin cell, /o2, 
Tilia vide Lime-tree, 


Timber c.3.ſ.4,5,13,c.6, [2,3 C7, 
J-1,s, c.8, ſ.1, C, gf. I,c. 10, /.2, 
C.1tr, [e1,c.14y fa4,c, 15, {.556-1 8, 
f 8, , 20, [. 3, 6,6. 21, . 14, 21, 
£.22, ſ.3,0.23, /. 4, ©. 243/» 3» 139 
£.26, 117, 22, c.28,ſ,1,2,3,4, 10, 
c.29,ſ.2,5, .30, f.2,3,7,8z1 1,12, 
13, 15,16,17,18, 21,25, 26, 27, 
28, 31,3463 1, 1,34352%7:8;93 
I4,15,17,19,23,24,C.33,{+3,10, 
175,34, f, 22, 25, 28, 


Time C26, [1 5. 
Tinder” Co 33 o1 7s 
Tithe © £21, ſ.22z 6.33, 43,14» 
Toddy c. 16, J.7- 


Tooles c.5, ſ,2,c.13,. 2,0. 20, (.4y 
£.25, f.5,c426, ſ.17, c,23ſ.2,vide 
Huibandry. 


Topiary-work £20, j.2. 
Topps £,26, [.6. 
Torches £.22, ſ.15. 
Torulus c.22, ſ.15, £.31, ſg. 
Trade vide Art, Ayſterte. 
Travſplanting <c.3, |. 4,6, 7,9,12» 


C43 [-2,6379 6.5,/-1, c6,ſ,2, C7, . 
J-1,2, c.8,/.1, c 9,/-3,4©-16, /6, 
c.17, +2, .18, [.1,5,6,c.20, [.16. 
c. 22,4243, 4, 6, £.24, [.6; 6.25, 


Se9, 6.26, ſ.10,14 £.27, 2, 4, 5, 
6,713, vide Removing, 


Traniporting «©, 224.2, vide Car- 
riage. 

Trayes e 20, ſ.29. 

Treaſon £435,/-15; 


Trees c.26,ſ.8,c.30, ſ:3,c.31, .36. 
c.32,ſ.19, 433, ſ-1, c-34, ſ.16. 
Trenchers c.12,/.2,c.19,ſ.5. 


Trenching <c.3, ſ.6, c.21, ſ.g, vide 


| Ditching . 


Tripos 


Tripos 6.35 fc7-+ 
Trojan-Horſe. £.22» J. 15. 
Tryumphs £.26, ſ.26, 
Twlip-rree c.18, /.2. 
Tun Co 30g {.34,vide Meaſare, 
Turfe c.31,ſ.23. 
Turner CG11z/ſ,1.C.13, ſi2, £.16,ſ.2, 


c, 18, /.8, c.19, f. 5, Cc. 20,f129, 
£.26,ſ.6,17,22, £,31,/.3,4+ 


Turpentine £.22, [-16, 
Twiggs c.29, ſ.2. 
Tyling | c.31,/.16, 
| 7 po £.34, /.6. 

Vanns c.26, [.2, 


Veines c,31, |. 9,11,12,22, vide 
Grain, 
Venice, Venetians Cc. 23,ſ.1,6, 315 
J-3,14, £.34:ſ-29. 
Venturine ©21,f435: 
Verdure c.25,ſ,7,9,10,12,13,C.26, 
ſ-10,11,12, 
Vermine <7,ſ.2,c.8, ſel, c.9, [.9. 
_ C.17,jſ02, c,224ſ,64c.32, [.17. 
Perniſh c.5, ſ.2, c.8, [.4, c.26,ſ.21, 
C27, [-23, £.31,ſ.34+35: 
Vines, Vine-yard c.18, /. 8, c. 22, 
ſer2,24,294c.24, ſc 12, £, 26,22, 
6.30, [.4,C: 3l, ſ-37» 
Violes c.Z1,ſ.13. 
Virginia £4224 ſ.16g £.26,ſ.22, 
Viſcus C.21, {-4- 
Viſſons £21, ſ.4,c.35,ſ.7,15,vide 
Apparitions. 
Ulcers c.3,ſc17, c.8, [.4,c,9, [-9, 
' Under-wood c, 28, ſ.3, c.21, [.23, 
vide Coppſe, | 


Oniverſities £26, [.22, 
Upbolſter 64.8, cob, logs 
Urine £.3,þ-17. 


Utenſils c, 5, [.2,c.8, ſ. 2, c, 26, 
þ. 22, 


W. 


Agon <c.20, [.17,c.30.ſc16, 
| vide Carts. 
Wain- Scot 


fſ923153c.24, ,16,c.31,ſ,2,34zvide 
Clap- board. 


T he Table. 


—_— 


+ 32:/- 17, c., ſ.4,C. 22z | 


— 


Waires £,2C, f.17,0.30 2c 16. 

—— ,. c.223/.9, 

Walkes e.9, ſ.4, C10, |. 2, wy I, 
2,C, 139/. 2,C, 18, /.8, C,20z +20, 
£.22, [.7, £.23, f.2,4, 0.26. 1,10, 
23, 6.29, {.6, £.34, ſ-9« 1, 

Wall-nut Int, 8, c.5, ſ. 2, ©, 8,27, 
Je22, 23, FIAT on uaa 55 
c,32,/.11,19, £434, f.2- 

Walls c.t7,f.5, c 21,f. 10; 6425, 
[-2, £426, ſ.23. 

Wands &. 31, ſ.34, vide Staver. 

Warders c.33,ſ.10, vide Officers, 

Warrens c,21, [.8, 

Waſps 6.279 [.14- 

Waſts c. 20,ſ.30, c. 29, {410, £305 
28, c.31, /.6, c.35, ſ017918, vide 
Commons. 

Water c.7,fſ.5,e.9,.345, 16.35 
4,546,8, c.18,ſ.1,c.22, ſ.2,9,C-23; 
ſe 25. 24,ſ- 11, £30, ſ.27, 6.31, 
ſ. 3,18, c.32,ſ,16, vide Wet, 

Water-boughs £c,28, [.7, £.29,ſ.4, 069 
vide Boughs., 

Water-works c.4,ſ.15, vide Aque- 


dutts, 
Wavers <c,28, [.3,6, vide Copſes. 
Wax £.315/.5s 
Way »faring-tree. c.21,j.19-. 
Wedges £.23+ſc446.314015. 


Weeding, VVeeders c. 9, [.3,c. 18, 


[.1,c.20, ſ.24,c.21,ſ.5,7,14, 6-243 
f-11,c.27,f, 1, c.28z ſc, c.29, ſ.6z 
£30, [-3, £332 /+3- 

VVeight c. 31, /. 9,17, 18, vide 
Sinking, 

vyeſt <c.31, ſ.15, vide VVinds. 

VVeftphalia c.30ſ.7,0-34, ſ-25,26s 

Vrett c. 32,f. 19, vide Rain, Moi- 
ſtare, VV ater. 

Viheat c.21,ſ.22,c.31, ſ. 3, vide 
Corn. 

Vyheeler c.3, fe 17, c. 440.15, cy, 
60 7 7 toi {.2,C.23, 

4, £426, [.6,8, 

VVheeles c.29,/.5, IO, £43 1, ſ.2, 

V Vhitchen c.3, þ. 5, 4 [.5, £15, 
ſry vide FPich haſel, 

0 Vhite vide Colour, 

VVhites 
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t#hite-work <c.20, ſ\18,vide Oziers, 
Baikets, - 
Wilderneſſe £.35, /.5- 
VVild- Fowle \, E.215/.14- 
VVillow <.20, ſ.26,27,28,c.28,/.1, 
£.30ſ11,363031, ſe15,0.33/-3, 
14, £34, ſ-20- 
VVind c.2,ſ8,c.3,ſ. 8,9, 125 6:45 
ſar, c13, ſ.2, c-21, ſ10, ©. 22, 


{ax, c.24,ſ. 740-25, ſc8,9, 6.26, ſel) | 


3, 14, c. 27, fe 11,22, 6.29, j-0, 
£430, þ. 26, 27, 4439, 6.31, [.2233 
5, 233 6.32, J. 8, 9y 19, 13, C.35z 


+21. 
VVind-ſtock, eez1,/[c5. 
VVindow e.31,/.4,8, 


Vine .3,ſ017,c.5,ſ.2,c.16,ſ7,8, 


9,0 17, 25, 0-243 Jol3, C.259/ſ.2. 

F'Vinter c.31, [+3:9,23z vide Sea- 
ſon. | 

VVithy £,20, ſ 2,C.30,/.1 I, 

VVood ce}1,ſ.1,13,18,22,35, 

Woods c.21,fſ.3, .22,f. 5, 8,c.2 , 


ſcr556.26,ſ. 14. c.27,ſ.1, 8, 29, | Touth 


5.9, £.32, /.19,c.33,ſ.6,8. 
4 ood monger c.31, ſ,28, 
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| 


Wood ſtealers c.33, ſ'4, vide St4- 
Intes, 

Wood wards c. 21,/. 2,c,29,f,2,9, 
c.30,ſ.28, 33, vide Foreſter, 

Woodpecker £.27,ſ 6. 

Wotkhing c 31,ſ11,vide Hewing. 

Work: Sop,vide Park c.30,/.1 5,18, 

Wormes c.3,ſ.13,c.5,.24 68, ſoy 
4; 14, /. 1, c. 24, ſ. 15, 13,16, 
£.27, f,6, 22523, C. 29, ſ. 7, C, 3Oy 
f-25. 


Wounds C.4y3/-15, £.29,fc4+ 

Wrack c.31,ſ.25, vide Fell, 

Wythes vide Bands, 
X, 


Erxes £e,23, ſ.2,0430, [c5, 
vide Platanus, 


T. 
Ew 621, [-4» 
Toakes C.13,ſ2,C,14, [. 4+ 
| £.19, ſ-4, 6.31, /e12. 
Tuccd c,21,/,20 
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| Bloſsomes p+3,66. 

Boiling ' $6,57,62, 

Boundance pag. 20s | Bottling 32, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47,48,49. 
Abricot Is. | $5,58,62,66, 

Age 59, 65. | Broching 32,45,58 

Agriculture 5. | Badds 11 

Aire 3,8. C. | 

Ale I 

Alteration vide Species, Mixture 15, 16. Abinets 25. 

Antidote 37. Canary vide Wine, 

Antients 14,15. | Cask vide Yelkel, 

Apples 79,10, 11, 14, 16,31,35,39,$2. | Cellar 38,47,62,66. 
Hard 40, 41, 42, 48. Sweet 57. | Challenge 3,4. 
Arier. Apple 65. Baking-Apple 65. | Chance $. 
Bitter-Sweet 56. Bromsberry-Crab.8, | Chayree '25, 


14,18,19,40,53,65. Codling 19, Cole- 
ing Ap.65.Crab and Wilding 7,8,9,10, 
14z15,16, 18, 19,20,24,31,32,36,58+ 
Deane 57, Eliot 26» Fillets 5g. 
' Fox-Whelp 18,58,65. Genet-Moyle 
22, 18,19,30,49,59,05+ Gilly-Flow- 
er 57. Greening 16: Harley 65, 


Harvy 16,18,58. Heming 64. Muſts | 


8, 18,34, 35, $3, 64, 65- Olive 65. 
Peare-main 16, 18, 30, 34, 40,57,8, 
Go, 65, 


ae 16,18,19,30,24,39» 4©, FO, 
Golden $57) 58, 60, 

Pleaſcentine 57% 
Purling $6. 


Red-Strake 2, 4, $, 10, 14,18,19,29, 
_ 32, $3,35,38,49,58,59,65, Roulſse- 
ting 16. Stoking 16, Under-Leaf 65, 


Wood-cock 64, 
A prill 47. 
Approach vide Graffing, 

Arrable 20,22, 
Aſpect 22, 
B, 

Aking vide Apple. 

LI Bark 15. 
Reere I, 
Berberies 9 
Birch 16, 
Birds I2. 
Blaſts 3334, 


Cherries 15, 25+ Cherry-Wine, wide 
Wine, 
Cider 2,3,4,8,14,18. By Dr. Beale,2 9, 


Sir P, Neile, 39. Mr, Newbery,52. Dr. 

Smith,58. Mr. T ajlor, 59, Mr, Call- 

wal, 63, &c. 
Cion - 11,17. 
Clay 9,10,20,32. 
Clarifying vide Fining, 
Clary 35, 
Clove-Gilly-flowers, vide Wine, | 
Clownes _7 7 
Codlin vide Apple. 
Colour 35,57. 
Columella 7. 
Coffee 3, 
Commons 2,20,21, 
Compoſt LA 
Cold 58, vie Cellar, 
Cordial 37, 
_ | G7. 
Curio!1 20» 

” D. 
let 3 
Diluting vide Water, 

Diſtancc 2,21,22,94, 
Diſtillation 38,57,38. 
Dorcet-ſhire 65, 
Drawing vide Broaching, 
Drink ; 3. 


Dwarfes 10 
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The Table. 


E. pag. C. Pep. 
Aſt vide Wind, | Ent 2. 
Ebony 25. Keeping F$. 
Elm 14,16 | Kernel! 7,8,9,13,14. 
Encouragement 20. | Kings Chapel! 29, 
Engliſh 3 £) L. 
Experiments I 44 Eaking 54. 
F, Leaven vide Fermentation 32, 
Eavor 16. | lee 41,42,43,44:46,47,50« 
Fencing 22,23» | Levelling 2C, 
Fermentation 19, 32, 37, 38, 40,41 ad | Lopping 24» 
| 49,5 3-55.58, 61,62,64,66. Lungs 37. 
Fining 55,58, 650] | M. 
Fountain ER vide Improvement, 
Fragrancy 7. Mellowing 60, wide Ripeneſs. 
Frer _ | Mixture 38,56,64. 
Froſts Moiſture 58. 
Fruit I, 3, 12, 13,33,34,05» vs Moon IJ» 
Fruit-trees Y Table, Muſtard 32,37,42,55. 
Fruiterer 2,52. | Muſts vide Apples. 
Ge Muſtineſs $5256, 
Arden 3 3, | R 
Gathering 46,60,63,65. Ame 35s 
Ginger 37. Nature 16, 
Gloceſter- ſhire 1$,58,63., | November 46. 
Graffs 8,10,adp.16. O, 
Graffing 11,19, 34,36,63. Rder- 20, 
Grapes 40,43 »47- Ortyard 10,20,3 3,34» 
Gravell . 9,20, P, 
Green-Fruit vide Fruit. Alladins 36, 
Ground 19. Palat 26 
Guneltock | 25. | paſture 63 
Grinding vide Preſling. | Peares 12, 7,9,10,11,16,31,32,33,35, 
H, 36, 58,60,63, Barland and Bosbury 
Him lacy 29..] p+14,19,36'60, Bery8. Drake Pear 
Head-lands 2+| 64, Harpary 64, John Pear 64, Lul- 
Health 3. lam 64. Mary 64. Oken-Pin 14. Pigs. 
Heat 58, | taile 24, Squaſh63,64. Tergovian 13. 
Hedg rowes 2,23+ | Peare-trees 19,20, 
Hereford ſhire 2,:9,38,49,59,60. | Perrie | 13,19,24.34, 36,40,49,63- 
Hills 20. | Piercing vide Rroching, 
Hoarding . 32,52,54,58,60,63,65. | Pith 
Hollowneſs 12. | Place 20, 57» 
Hopps 1,2. | Planting - 
Hypochoodris 3,30. | Plow j 
| Plowing 10,34» 
Jar 56,57» | Plums 37» 
Impoſture . 14+ | Poor 2: 
Improvenent 1,13,16,36. | preſs þ (63,66. 
laclolure vide Common. | Preſſing? 30,31,43,43,55,57.53,60,61, 
India 3. | Pruning 24. 
Infirmity 16, | Purifing viae Fining 
Infuſion 1.9. '* Þ 
Inoculation vide Graffing Uantity 60,61,65, 
Joſtrument-maker 25. Quack. ſets 24. 
Juniper Berries 37,36. | Quince 17 
| Oun- 


Quincunx 20. | Veſſel $4,58,61,66. 
R | Vines iT ; 15, 
Ain 12, | Vinous Liquors 41, 
_ Raiſins 32+ | Vintners 3 
Raſpis vide Wine | Virgil 7, 
Refr:geratorie vide Cellar | Uſefulneſs 20,24 5. 
Rhbamnus 16, arte | 
Rheumes 66.| YT / Ater 0,56,64.66. 
Ripeneſs 31 60s WW Wages ie" WT 
Rock - _ Wine 3,4,8,30,39,43,47,49,53,59. 
Royal Society 1,425. | Canary 38,40, Cherty 37, Gilly, 
Root 16,17,21+| flo, 37, Raſpis19, Rheniſh 65. Ver. 
Rotteneſs $2,53,55,58,66+ dea 4O. Zerres 5 vide Yinous Liquors, 
Windfalls $4. 
Ap 11, | Windinels 37,62, 
Sal _ 9430. | Winds 11,12,47, 
Sand vide Cellar, | Wonders ' 4,17. 
Sculpture 25. | Worceſter. ſhire 60. 
Seaſon 12,13,32,46,47,58,63- | Working' vide Fermenting; 
Sharpneſs $5,065: | Wringing vide _ 
Shoot I 24 
Soil 4,8,10,29, 33,60,63. 
I S The Table to the Kalender. 
Sowreneſs $4.| Jr might ſeem impertinent to have ad» 
Species IF,16.| dedaTabletoa Bock, of ſo ſmall a Volume", 
Spices 11, and which ſeems to be of it ſelf buta Ta- 
Spirits 3,18,38,53,56,57,58,61,62. Je ; Bur ſince it may prove advantage- 
Spleen vide Hypochondria, ' oug for the ſaving of time, at oxce to learn 
Stocks 7,8,10,11,13,14,15,16,17,21,22,24, the whole Culture of any Plant as the Pay» 
Stomack 30,31,33,40 | ticwlars are ſprinckled the ſeveral Pages , 
Stones 9,16,2t. | the Authour has thought fir to Colt, antl 
Stools 24+ | annex if, 
Stopping 61,64, viae Vent: f 
Straining, 48,61,64. Bl:queation + Page 8,26, 
Straw 47, | 4 & Abricots 19, 20,26, 
Suggar 32, Acacia 25. 
Sulpbur 32, | chiopic Apples 3. 
Summer. fruit 46+ | African flower 13s 
Surfeit | 40. | Age 26s 
Sweating vide Hording. 46,60. | Agriculture 7 
Swine 20,36,60,63, | Alaternus TIgH 3,142.32 5337» 
T Aleſanders 12, 
Able-Fruit 8,13, | Aloes 13,24, 29+ 
Tables 25. | Althza 29. 
T aſte 48. | Amaranthus 13,17,21., 
Tenant 2+ | Amomum Plinii 13,21,25. 
Teeth 66. | Angelica 22, 
Timber 24, | Anemonies 9,13,15,17,19,21,23,25, 
Toughneſs 33 | 273% 
_ 3, Aniſeeds 10, 
Tranſplantirg 10,12,21,22. | Antirrhinum I7. 
Tranſporting r2,13, | Annuals T5,25. 
Tunnirg 45,48,61,64, | Apples 18,24, 
April 14,15. 
| Ariety 3 vide Mixture. | Arbutus 23,28. 
Vent 53,64, vide Stopping | Artichocks T4,24,28. 
Vertues 16, | Aſpargus 12,13,25,28, 
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Anguſt pag, 22,23, | Cutting pak, 6; 
Aviaries I1,13, 19. | Cyanus 15, 
Auricula 9,13,15,19,23,25,29+ | Cyons 8, 
Autumnals * 25. | Cypreſle 13.27% 
B Cyclamen 13,15,19,21,23,25. 
Alſamina 13,23. | Cyder 22,24,26,30, 
Barba Jovis 15,251. | Cytiſus | 19,2520, 
Baſil 12,1416, D 
Bayes 13,31. D 5 I3,25; 
Beans __  , 16,14,16,28,30. Daffodils vide Narciſſus, 
Bees 8,10,12,14,16,18,20,22,24,30. | Dates vide Dacyle, 
vide Hives ; Datura | 13s 
Beetes 12,22, | December 30,31. 
Birds / I1,13, | Dens Caninus 19,21,23. 
Blanching 13, | Delphinium L1,15,33,25. 
Box 13,15,21, | Digging 8, vide Trenching. 
Budding vide Tnoculating. | Digitaliss - 15,23,25. vide Fox: ptove. 
Buds 22,24. | Diſtilling vide Laboratory. 
Buploſs 12. | Dreſſing 5 
Bulbs 21,23,25,31, | Drones 20 
| Dung . v:;4s Compoſt, Soil, Stercoration 
| 10,12, 16,20,22,24,28. | Dwarfs *'." 
I 13,25. n E 
Candy-Tuirts 15,35. Arthing-up 24s 
Canna Ind. 13,21, E Endive 12,22. 
Cankers 10s | Exotics LI 3,15». 
Capillaries . 25 | Experience $.6,7, 
Capſicum 13,21, F ; 
Carnations g,11,13;15,17,18,19,21,23, | T\Ebruary 10,11. 
27,29, Felicity $*. 
Carpet vide Walks, | Fennel 125 
Carrob 13, | Fibrous Plants Is,25,29, 
Carrots 10,1 2,22,28, | Firr cole 13,1525. 
Caſes . 15,25,29% Flos-Cardinalis 15,25, 
Carerpillars 16. | Flowers 6,7, 
Cats Ds 25- | Foggs : 25+ 
Cauly-flower 8,10,22,24,28, | Foreſt-Trees 29. 
Chamez Iris r3, | Fountain Pipes t 31, 
Chamzlza 25. Fox- gloves vide Digitalis, 
Cherries $.18,19. | Fraxinella 23, 
Chervile $12,18,22, | Fricillaria 19,2123, 
Ciſtus 24, | Froſt 9,13,29,30,31, 
Climate ; 7. | Fruit and Fruit-trees 6,7,8,10,12,24. 
Clipping IF,21. | 26,30, vide Gathering, 
© loves vide Carnations, 
Colchicum 21,23. Aard'ner 6 
Columbines - I Gardine 3,07" 
Compoſt vide Stercoration, Dung,Soil,28, | Garlick 10,22. 
Conſervatory 13,15,17,25,29,31,32,33. Garnſey-L.illy IF, 
Contemplation $. ; Gathering 24,26,28. 
Convolyalus 13, | Gentianella 13, 
Corn. ſallet 10,22, | Geranium 3,28. 
Creſlus 12, | Gilly- flowers vide Carnations, 
Crocug 21,23,25,31., Gladiolus 21. 
Crown. Imperial 19,21,25, Gourds | 12. 
Cucumbers 12,14, | Granads vide Pome-Granad?, 


| Graffing 


The 


Graffing ? pag. 8,10,12, 
Graffs F 15,21,26, 
Green houſe vide Conſervatory, 
Greens 13,15,21,23,25 29. 
Groves 29% 
H. 
Falth 5, 
Hedyſarum 13. 
Helleborus 13,15,25» 
Hepatica 13,15,23,2F. 
Herbs-dry 18, 
Hives vide Bees, 8. 
Holy-boc I5923527, 
Hops 10. 
Hot-bed 9,10,12,13,15, 
Howling 29. 
Hamble plant 3s 
Hyacinth vide Jacynth, 13,23, 
Hyſſop ; 14. 
| ym vide Hyacinthus, $3 3,19,23, 
.Y January 8,9. 
Jaſmine 13,15,19923,25,29, 
Inoculating vids Budding, 13,18,19,zo, 
Z21,22,2 33254 
Inſes 18,20,21 ,24+ 
Joly | 22,21, 
June 1$,19,23, 
Iris | I9,21,25,27, 
| K. 
= .:;-; I3 
Kernels $,10,12,26, 30s 
Kitchin-Garden 26+ 
Knots 21+ 
| L, 
 Abour | $, 
Laboratory vid: Diſtilling. 16,18, 
Larks-ſpur vide Delphinium, 711+ 
Lavander 12,14. 
Laurel 21. 
Layers 10,13,20, 
Laying 21,23325» 
Leaves 27,29. 
Leeks 13» 
Lemmons 13,15,23,25. 
Lentiſcus I3, 
Lettnce 8,12,16,18,20,22,24,26. 
Leucoium 13,1521. 
Lilie 23» 
Lilsc 29. 
Lupines 13,5, 
Lychnis 25» 
| M, 
Ajoran 12.14,16+ 
V 3 March I2,13s 
Marcoc 13,25. | 


Table. 


Marumeſyriacum 


Martagon 
Mary-gold 
Matricaria 
May 
Medica 


Medicinal Plants 


Melons 
Memory 
Method 
Mirabile Peru 
Moon 
Month 
Mok 
Mowing 
Murals 
Muſcaris * 
Mauſcipula 
Myrrhe 
Myrtil 


13,15,19,21,23,25, 


pag. 18,28. 
19,23. 
IO,15,22, 
13,15. 
I6,17+ 

IS. 

12,24. 


10,12,14,16,28, 


I Fo 
vide Walls, 
194 

T5, 

'& 


wide Pruning, 8, I 0,30, 


Nt 
Narciſſus vide Tuberoſe, 15,19, 


2342+ 
Naſturtium 
Necarine 
Negle&t 
Nigella 
Nights 


November 


Nurſery 


Ceaſion 
ORober 
Oleander 
Onions 
Oranges 
Orchard 


Aliſades 

' Paradiſe 
Parſley 
Parterr 
Parinips 
Paſftion flower 
Peach 
Pear 
Peaſe 
Peneroyal 
Peonies 
Perennial 
Perry 
Phaſeoli 
Phillyrea 
Pinus 
Pinks 


3,1 5,16,21,23,25,31+ 


13,21,20, 
IO,13, 

6, 

25, 

13, 

as, 290 
8,9.28,30, 


Ge 

26,27. 

13,1 $,33,25- 
IO,12522,24+ 


a6. 
20. 
$. 


IO, 12» 
vide. Knots. 


10,12,22,24,28, 


vide MATracoc. 
12,18,20, 


$,12,18,24,26, 


12,20,28, 30, 
I 4. 

29, 

vide Green. 
22,26, 

I3, 


I3,15,23,25,27»+ 


I 3,1 $,25- 
13,15, 
Pipes 
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Pipes wade Fountains. pag, 
Planting 6,12426. 
Plaſhing 10,26. 
Plums 8,18,24. 
Pomace | vide Cider. 30, 
Pomum-Amoris I 3. 
Pome-Granad, 15,21,23. 
Poppy 25. 
. Poratos 10,28. 
Pot- herbs 10. 
Pots 9,13,25. 
Prime.roſe 13,15,23,25. 
Pruning 6,8,10,13,15,20,22,25 ,26,30. 
Purſlain 12,14z16,22, 
” ow 8.1 0, 
R 
Ain 9,21,25,27,31. 
Ranunculus 9,1 3,15,17,19,21, 
23,25,27,29, 31, 
R addiſh 6g $.10,12,18,20,24,26, 
Removing vide Tranſplanting. 23+ 
Roſemary 12,14» 
Roſes 12,19,22,23,26, 
Roots 10, 
S. 
Aﬀeon vide Crocus, 23, 
Sage I 2.14. 
Salleting 8. 
Savoury I 4+ 
Scabious 15,19. 
Scorpoides | I 5+ 
Scorzonerad _ 12. 
Scurvy-graſs 22,24. 
Sellery 12% 
Seacreſts 6, 
Seaſon 5,6. 
Seeds 19,22,23,26, 
| Seedlings X 28,29. 
Senſes 7. 
Sedum 25,29. 
Senfitive-Plant 13, 
September 24,25» 
Shade 13. 
Shelcer 29,13, 
Shrubs 26. 
Skirrety 32,24, 
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Slips pag. 21,23; 
Smalege 12, 
Snailey 14,20, 
Snow 9,13, 29, 
Soil 8. 
Sorel 12, 
___ 25,27, 
Spinac 10,22,24» 
Stalks I'7» 
Standards 26,28,30, 
Stercoration viae Compoſt, 12,30. 
Stock pilly. flowers vide Leucoium, 
Stocks 8,13,22,26,:8,30. - 
Stones 9,29,30. 
Stove 29,31, 
Strawberries 12,24. 
Suckers 22. 
Sun I 3,225 
Swarmes vide Bees, 16, 
Sweeping 29. 
Sweet-Williams 13. 
Syringa 29, 
T 
Obacco I 
1 Thyme 12,14,16, 
Time » 
Tools 8, 


Tuberoſe vide Narciſſus, 13,15,25,27. 
Tulips L3,15,17,19,21,23,25,27,29» 
Turneps 12,14,23,28. 
Tranſplanting vide Removing, 8,13,15, 
17,24,28, 
Trenching vide Digging, $,26,28,30. 
V 


Ariegation 27. 
Vermine 9,31. 
Vines j 8,10,18,22,26,30. 
Vineyard 9, 7,20, 
Violets I5,25. 
Volubilis 13. 
W 
Alks 21,27,29. 
| Walls 8,10,22,26,28,30, 
Water 17,18,20,21,23,29, 
Weeding | 15,16,21,27» 
Wither'd Flowers 21, 
Winds 15,21,24,25,29, 
Worms 10,14,27, 


Y LVA: 
DISCOURSE 


y AND 
The Propagation of Timber in His M\A-J ESTIES 
pe oY AO 


Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 

0 decus, 6 fame merito pars maxima notre, 
CAROLIDE, pelagoque wlans da 'vela petenti 
Da facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue ceptis : 
lonaroſque viz mecum miſeratus agreftes ' 
Ingredere, vy wotis jam nuric aſſueſee wcari, 


The IntroduQtion, 


es Ince there is nothing which ſeems more fatally IntradySion, 
to threaten a Weakning, if not a Diſſolntion of 
the ſtrength of this famons and flouriſhing N4- 
tion, then the ſenſible and: notorious decay of 
\ her Wooden walls, when either through time, 
s zegligence, or other accident, the preſent Navy 
ſhall be worn out and impair'd ; it has been a 
very worthy and ſeaſonable Advertiſement in the Honourable the 
principal officers and Commilſzoners, what they have lately ſuggeſt- 
cd to this 1/uſtrious Society, tor the timely prevention and redreſs 
of this intollerable defect. For it has not been the late increaſe 
of Shipping alone, the multiplication of Glaſr-works , Iron- Furng- 
ces, and the like, from whence this impolitick diminution of our 
Timber has proceeded 3 but from the diſproportionate yreagng 
| C | 
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of Ti//age, cauſed through that prodigious havock made by ſuch 
as lately profeſling themſelves againſt Koor and Branch (cithe r to 
be re-imburg'd- of their Holy purchaſes, or for ſome other fordid 
reſpe&) were tempted, not only to fell and cut down, but utter- 
ly to grub up, demoliſh, and raze, as it were, all thoſe many good- 
ly Woods, and Foreits, which our more prudent Anceſtors left ſtan- 
bing, for the Ornament, and ſervice of their Country. And this 
devaſtation is now become fo Epidtmical , that unleſs lome favour- 
able expedient offer it ſelf, and a way be ſeriouſly, and ſpeedily re- 
ſolv'd.upon, for the future repair of this intollerable defe#, one of 
the molt glorious, and conſiderable Bulwarks of this Nation, will, 
within a ſhort time, be totally wanting to it. 

2. To attend now a ſpontaneous ſupply of theſe 'decay'd Adate- 
rials (which is the vulgar, and natural way) would colt (beſides 
the Incloſure) ſome entire Ages repole of the Plow : Therefore, the 
moſt expeditious, and obvious Aethod, would (doubtleſs) be by 
one of theſe two ways, Sowing, or Planting. But, firſt, it will 
be requiſite to agree upon the Species z as what Trees are likely to 
be of greateſt Uſe, and the fitteſt to be cultivated ; and then, to 
confideriof the Manner how it may beſt be effected. Truly, the 
waſte, and deſiruFiow of our Woods, has been ſo univerſal, that I 
conceive nothing leſs then an univerſal Plantation of all the forts 
of Trees will ſupply, and well encounter the defe&t ; and there- 
fore, I ſhall here adventure toſpeak ſomething in general of them 
all; though 1 chiefly inlift upon the propagation of ſuch only as 
ſeem to be the moſt wanting, and ſerviceable, 

3. And fitſt by Trees here, 1 conſider principally for the Genus 
generaliſſimum, ſuch Lignous and woody Plants, as are hard of ſub- 
ſtance, procere of ſtature 3 that are thick and ſolid, and ſtitly adhere 
to the Ground on which they ſtand : Theſe we ſhall divide into 
the Greater and more Cedxons, Fraticant and Shrubby ; Feras and 
wild ; or more Civilizd and domeſtique; and fuch as are Sative 
and Hortenſial ſubalternate to the other 3 But of which I give only 


a touch, diſtributing the reſt into theſe two Claes, the Dry, and the 


Aquatic ; both of them applicable to the ſame civil ules of Building, 
Utenſils Ornament,and Fuel; for to dip into their Medicinal virtues 
is none of my'Provirce, though I ſometimes glance at them with due 
ſubmiſſion, and in few Inſtances. 4 
4- Amopg the dry, | elteem the more principal, and ſolid, to be 
the 0ak,, Elme, Beech, Aſh, Cheſs nut, Wall-nut, &c. The leſs prin- 
cipal, the Service, Maple, Lime*tree, Horn-beam, Duick: beam, Birch, 
Haſel; &c. together with all their ſ#b-alternate, and ſeveral kinds, 


——— Which of how many ſorts they are, Sed neque quim multe ſpecies, nec uomina que ſint, 
Wecan't at preſent here ſtand to declare, Eft numerus, Geor. 2, 


5. Ofthe Aquatical, I reckon the Poplars, Aſp, Alder, Willow, Sal- 
low, Oſter, ec. Then I ſhall add a word or two, tor the encourage- 
mcnt of the planting of Fryit-irees, together with ſome leſs vulgar, 
bur no leſs wſefirl Trees, which, as yer are not endenizor'd amongſt 
us,CT (at {cat ) not much taken nutice of : And in purſuance _ 
on 
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of, 1 ſhall obſerve this order - Firſt, to ſhew how they are to be 
Raiſed, and then to be Cultivated; By raifing, | underſtand the Seed 
and the Soil; by Culture the Planting, Fencing, Watering, Dreſſing, 
Pruning and Cutting; of all which briefly. 

6. And firſt for their Kaifing, ſome there are; 


Spring of themſelyes unforc't by human care, — Nellis hominum cogentibus, ipſa 


Sponte ſua venrunt —— 


Specifying according to the various diſpoſition of the Air and Sil; 


Some from their Seeds ariſe. Pars ante poſits ſurgunt de ſerine, 


As the 0ak,, Cheff-nut, Aſh, Ee. 


Some to thilKGroves from their own Roots do ſpring, Pullulst ab radice alils deuſuſima Sylva. 


As the Elme, Alder,&c. and there are others, 
Grow without Root Ni! 1341011 eget ——— 


as Willows, and all the Vimineous kinds, which are raiſed of Sets 
only. 


Theſe wayes firſt Nature gave, Hes natura modes primiim dedig —— 


For thus we ſee there are more ways to the Wood than one; and 
ſhe has furniſh'd us with variety of expedients, 

7. And here we might fall into a deep Philsſophical Reſearch, 
whether the Earth it ſelf in ſome place thereof or other, even with- 
out Seed, Branch or Root, &c, would produce every kind of 
Vegetable, as it manifeſtly does, divers ſorts of Graſſe and Plants? 
(viz, )the Tre-fole or Clover in ſucculent land; In dry ground May 
and Rag-weed: , In the very moylt, Argentina,Flaggs,&&c. And the ve- 
ry barren Fere,Broome,and Heath, &c, So Virgil notes ſterile places 
for the Pitch-tree; we our wett and Vligizous for Birch, Alder, &c, 
The more lofty,poor and perflatile for Eugh, Guiniper, Box, and the 
like; and we read in the Natyral Hiſtories of divers Countries, that 


_ the Cedar, Palmetos Queen-Pines, Ebony, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, &c, 


For Trees; the Tulip, Hyacinth, Crocus, &c. For Flowers,are ſome- 
times,and in ſome regions Aborigines, deſcended immediately from 
the Genizs of the Soyls, Climate, Sun, Shade, Air, Winds, Water, 
Niterons-Salts, Rocks, Bankes, Shores, and (as the Negros-Heads in 
the Bazbados) even without Seed, or any perceptible rudiment. 
But with all this we are not ſatisfied without ſuppoſing ſome pre- 
vious ſeminal diſpoſition lurking, and diſpersd in every part of 
the Earth, in what Molecule or ſubtile contextares we ſhall not 
enquire, but though happly not at firſt ſo perfe&t as the maturer 
Seed: of their after peculiar Plants; yet ſuch as are fit for the Sun 
and Influences to operate on,'til they have preoar'd, diſcufs'd, and 
excited their Semina! and Prolifigne vertue to exert it ſelf and a- 
wake out of fleep, in which they lay as in their cauſes 3 And free 
themleives from thoſe impediments which hindred their Specifice- 
tion and Nativity : This Conception the learned Gaſendus would 
Illuſtrate by the latent fire in Flints, which never betrays it ſelf 
"Qi 
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*til it be forced out by Colliſion; but which yet methinks, docs not 
ſo fully inlighten this Hypotheſes, which we only hint for Method 
and Introduction onely : For the dcfign of this Dijconrſe is not to 
perſwade er: to {it till, and Jet Nature work alone, but to ayd 
and affiſt her as much as they are able from Seeds and Plants already 
perfected, and qualified for more ſpeedy Propagation, Moſt Inge- 
-nious, in the mean time is what ſore upon an accurate and mrs 
TOW gueſſe, have not feared to pronounce ; namely, that all plant» 
ing by Seed, was but a kind of ſnoculation; and propagation by 
Czons and Sprouts, but a Subterranean Graffing : And upon this ac- 
\coutit T am the more willing to aflent, that in Removing of wild 
Trees, taken out of incumber'd places, (ſo it be pertorm'd with al 
due circumſtances) there may happen conſiderable Improvements; 
- - *fince, as there 'is fottiethibg 1n Sper'graffing, or the repetiti6h'of 
Graffing tor the injargement, and melioration of Frait ; ſo there 
may be alſo in a caretull Removal; cſpecially the Tree being of a 
-kind apt to1djJate its'Roots, and taken whileſt thoſe/Roots maybe 
ſafely, and intirely transferr'd ; and likewiſe, becauſe it is preſum'd 
that moſt Trees propagated by Seeds, emitt a principal Root, very 
deep into the Earth, which frequently — a Courſer 
VWitritzext (though it may happly yield a cloſe, and firmer Timber) 
yet is not ſo apt to Shoot and ſpread, as what are by Rewowal des 
prived of that Root, and by being more impregnate with the Sup, 
Dews and heavenly Influences neer the ſurface, inabled to produce 
larger, more delicate and better taſted Fruit; ſuppoling Nutts, 
4aſt, or Berries, for we would not go out of our Foreſt for inſtan- 
ces. And yet even in theſe deſcnts of the Top- Root, it ſometimes 
penetrating to a Veine of ſome rich 2/arle or other Mould, the ex- 
traordinary flouriſhing and expedition of growth, will ſoon give 
notice of it. But to make ſome Trial of this, 'twere no difhcult 
matter, when one plants a Nurſery or Grove,to experiment what the 
Earth, as far as the Roots are like to reach, will advance and dil- 
COVET tO Us. 

8. In the mean time, it has been ſtifly controverted by ſome, 
whether were better to raiſe Trees for Tiztber, and the like uſes, 
from their Seeds and fiſt Rudiments ; or to Tranſplant ſuch as we 
find have either raisd themſelves trom their Sceds, or ſpring 
from the other roots, Now, that to produce them immediate» 
ly of the Seed is the better way, thele Reaſons may leem to evince, 

Firſt. becauſe they take ſooneſt. Second'y, becaule they make 
the ſtraighteſt, and moſt uniform ſhoot. 9hirdly, becauſe they 
will neither require ſtakirg, nor watering (which are two very con» 
ſiderable Articles) and /aſtly, for that all zranſplanting (though it 
much improve Fruit trees) unleſs they are taken up the firſt Year, 
Or two, 1s a confiderable impediment to the growth of Foreſt-trees. 
And, though it be true, that divers of thoſe which are tound in 
Woods, elpecially Oaklings, young Beeches, Aſh, and fome others, 
ſpring from the ſelt-lown aft and keys ; yer, being tor the molt 
part dropp*'d, and diſſeminated amongſt the halt rotten ſticks, 
multy leaves, and perplexitics of the wother-roots,they grow {crag- 
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gy 3 and being over-dripp'd become ſqualid and moſlie , 


Which checks their growth,and makes their bodies pine. Creſcentique adimnnt fetus nruntque ferentem., 
Geo.2, 


Nor can their roots expand, and ſpread themſelves as they would 
2 do if they were ſown, or had been planted in a more open, free, 
bh and ingenuous Sozl. And that this is ſo, I do attirm upon Expe- 
F rience, that an Acorx ſown by hand in a Nurſery, or ground where 
of it may be free from theſe encumbrances , ſhall in two or three 
Years out-ſtrip a Plant of twice that age, which has either been 
ſel-fown in the Woods, or removed; unleſs it fortune, by ſome 
favourable accident, to have been ſcattered into a more natural, 
penetrable, and better qualified place : But this diſproportion is 


£) yet infinitely more remarkable in the Pize, and the Wall-nut tree, 
# where the Nut ſet into the ground does uſually overtake a Tree 
; of ten years growth which was planted at the ſame inſtant 5 and 
y this is a Secret ſogenerally miſ-repreſented by moſt of thoſe who 
$) have treated of theſe ſort of Trees, that I could not ſuffer it to 
Fa paſs over without a particular remark; ſo as the noble Poet (with 


pardon for receding from ſo venerable Authority ) might be 
miſtaken, when he delivers this obſervation as #niverſal, to the 
prejudice of Sowing, and railing Woods from their Rudiments : 

Nam que ſeminibus ja8is ſe ſuftulit arbos 


Tarda venit 3 ſeris fatura nepotibus umbram. 
Geor,l.2, 


Trees which from ſcattered Seeds to ſpring are made 
Come lowly on 3 for our Grand-childreus ſhade. 


And indeed I know divers are of this opinion ; and poſlibly in 
ſome luckier Soils , and where extraordinary care is had in Tranſ. 
planting, and removing cumbrances , &c, There may be rea- 
ſon for it z ButlI affirm it 4 # may, and for the moſt part, and find 
I have the ſuffrage of another no inclegant Poet, if not in a full 
aſlent to my Aſfertion, yet in the choyce of my procedure ter their 
perfection, | 


—— Though Suckers which the Stock repaire, 
Will with th:ck Branches crowd the empty Aire, 
Or the Ground-0ak tranſplanted, boughs may ſhoot z 
Yet no ſuch Grov's do's with my fancy ſuit 

As what from Acorns ſet on even rows 

In open fields at their due diſtance grows. 

What though your Ground long time muſt fallay ly, 
And Se-dling- Oakes yield but a flow ſupply ? 

No walks elſe can be for like beauty prais'd 
For,certain 'tis, that Plants from Acorns rais'd, 

As to the Center deeper fivers ſpread, 

So to the Zenith more advance their head : 

Be it that P/ants for natural moyſture pine, 

And asexpos'd at Change of Soile decline 3 

Or that the Acorn with its native mould 

Dv's thrive,and ſpread, and firme alliance hcld, 


n— wp ipſa de tirpe parentis 


PulluletF tenues tollat ſe quercus in auras, 
Aut mutata ſolo, ramis exultet opacis z 
Forma tame nemoris non ſit mihi gratior ull x, 
Ynam quod per campos, poſito de ſemine,crevit 
Et quamquam fit agro pralongum tempus merts 
Durcendum,ac tarde ſurgant de ſemine quercus : 
His tamen, his longe veniunt ſelicius nmbre, 
Nam certum eft de glande ſatas radicibus imis 
Altius in terram per ſe deſcendere plantas : 
Majore(que adeo in celum proſundere ramos. 
Seu —_ dediſcant mutatam ſemina matrem, 
Dyen. —_ erant aliens ex ubere prolem : 
Swe quod ipſa bi cognate inoleſcere terre 
Glans primo melins paulatim aſſnevit ab ortu. 
Kapinus Hort, 1. 2, 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of the Soile, and of Seed, 


F5 for Methods ſake, ſomething it were expedient to pre- 
miſe concerning the Sozlez and indeed I do acknowledge 
©0 have obſerv'd fo vaſt a difference in the Improvement of Woods, 
by that of the Groxnd, that it is at no hand to be negleCed: 
But this being more than Tranſitorily touch'd in each Chepter 
of the enſuing Diſconrſe, I ſhall not need to aſlignit any apart , 
when I have affirm'd in General, that moſt Timber-Trees grow 
and proſper well in any tollerable Land which will produce Corr 
or Rye, and which s not in exceſle Story 3 in which nevertheleſle 
there are ſome Trees delight; or altogether Clay, which few, or 
none do naturally affet; And yet the Oak is ſeen to proſper in 
it, for its toughneſle preferr'd before any other by many Work- 
men, though of all Soyls the Cow-paſizre do certainly exceed, be 
it for what purpoſe foever of planting Weod. Rather therefore 
we ſhould take notice how many great Fitts and ingeniozs Perſons, 
who have leaſure and faculty are in pain for Improvements of their 
Heaths and barren Hills, cold and ſtarving places, which cauſes 
them to be negleCed and deſpair'd of; whileſt they flatter their 
hopes and vain expeCtations with frudtifying liquors , Chymical 
Aenſirnes and ſuch vaſt conceptions; in the mean time that one 
may ſhew them as Heathy and Hope- leſs grounds, and barren Hills 
as any in England, that do now bear, or Jately have born Woods, 
Groves and Copſes which yield the Owners more wealth, than the 
richeſt and molt opulent Wheat-Lands : And if it be objetted that 
is ſo long a day before theſe Plantations can afford that gain 
The Brabant Nurſcries, and divers home-plantations of Indyftrioxs 
Perſons are ſufficient to convince the gain-ſayer. And when by 
this Husbandry a few Acorns ſhall have peopl'd the Neighboring 
Regions with young Stocks and Trees; the reſidue will become 
Groves and Copſes of infinite delight and fatisfaQtion to the Planters. 
Beſides, we daily ſee-what Coxrſe Lands will bear theſe Stocks 
(ſuppoſe them Oaks, Wall-nntts, Cheſs-nutts, Pines, Firr, Aſp, Wilds 
Pears, Crabbs, &c.) and ſome ot them, as for inſtance the Peare 
and the Firr or Pine, ſtrike their Roots through the rougheſt and 
moſt impenetrable Rocks and clefts of Stone it ſelf; and others 
require not any #7 or pingzed, but very moderate Soile; eſpect- 
ally, if committed to it in Seeds, which allyes them totheir 246- 
ther and Nurſe without renitency or regrett : And then conſidering 
what affiſtances a little Care in —_ and ſtirring of the ground 
about them for a few years does afford them : What cannot a 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong Plow, a Winter mellowing, and ſammer heats, incorporated 
with the pregnant Txrfe, or a {light afliſtance of Lime pertorme e« 
ven in the moſt unnatural and obſtinate Sozle ? And in ſuch places 
where anciently Woods have grown, but are now unkind to them, 
the fault is to be reformed by this Care 3 and chictly, by a Sedw- 
lous extirpation of the old remainders of Roots, and latent Stumps, 
which by their 2z»ſtzxeſs, and other pernicious qualities,ſowre the 
ground,and poyſon the Conception; And herewith let me put in this 
note, that even the Foile it ſelf does frequently diſcover and point 
beſt to the particular Species, though ſome are for all places alike : 
but 1 thall lay no more of theſe particulars at this time, becauſe, 
the reſt is ſprinkl'd over this whole Work in their due places ; 
Wherefore we haſten to the tollowing Title, namely, the choyce 
and ordering of the Seeds. Tees 4a | 

2. Chuſe your Seed of that which is perfeGly zature, porderons St. 
and ſound; commonly that which is ealily ſhaken fromthe boxghs, 
or gathered about November, immediately.upon its ſpontaneous 
fall,or taken from the tops and ſummities of the faireſt and ſoundeſt 
Trees, Is bc{t, and does (tor the moſt part) direct to the proper 
ſeaſon of interring, &'c. According, to 1»ſtitution, For, 


Nature her ſelf who all created firſt, Nam fpecimen ſationis,& inſitionis origo 
Invented ſowing, and the wild Plants nurs't : Ipſa fuit rerum ptimum natnra creatrix : 
When Maſt and Berries from the Trees did drop, Arboribus quoniam bacee, glandeſque caduce 
Succeeded under by a numerous Crop, Tempeiliva dabant pullorum examina ſubter, Tc, ” 
| | Lucreted.5, 
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Yet this is to be conſider'd, that if the p/ace you ſow in be too cold 
for an Autumnal (emination, your Acorns, Maſt, and other Seeds 
may be prepared for the Yeral by being barre'd, or potted up 
in moiſt Sanz or Earth ftratums, S, during the Wizter; at the ex- 
piration whereof you will find them ſpronted 5 and being commit- 
ted to the Earth, with a tender hand, as apt to take as if they had 
been ſown with the moſt early, nay with great advantage : by this 
means, too, they have eſcaped the Yermine (which are prodigious 
devourers of Winter towing) and will not be much concern'd 
with the increafing heat of the Seaſon, as ſuch as being crude, 
and unfermented are newly ſown in the beginning of the Spring ; 
eſpecially in hot and looſe Grounds; being already in fo fair a pro- 
grels by this artificial preparation 3 and which (it the proviſion to 
be made be very great) may be thus manag'd. Chuſe a fit piece 
of Ground, and with boards (if it have not that poſition of it ſelf) 
deſign it three foot high 3 lay the firſt foot in fine Earth, another of 
Seeds, Acorns, Maſt, Keys,Nuts, Haws Holly-beries, &c. Promiſcuoully, 
or ſeparate, with(now, and then) a little 4/0#ld ſprinkled amongtt 
them ; The third foot wholly Earth : Of theſe preparatory 44aga- 
Zines make as many, and as much larger-ones as will ſerve your 
turn, continuing it from time to time as your ſtore is brought 1n. 
The fame for ruder handlings,.may you alſo do by burying your 
Seeds in dry Sand, or pulveriz'd Earth, Barreling them (as1 faid ) 
in Tubs, or laid in heaps in ſome deep Cellar where the rigour of 
the Winter may leaſt prejudice them 3 and* & have fild old Ham- 
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pers, Bee-hives, and Boxes with them, and found the like advan- 
tage, which is to have them ready for your Semizary, as before 
hath been ſhew'd, and exceedingly prevent the ſeaſon. There be 
alſo who affirm, that the carefull cracking and opening of Stores 
which include the Kermels, as ſoon as ripe, precipitate Growth and 
gain a years advance. 

3. But to *purſue this to ſome farther Advantage; as to what 
concerns the eleCtion of your Seed, It is to be confider'd, that there 
is vaſt difference, (what if I ſhould affirm more than an hnndred 
years) in Trees even of the ſame growth and Bed, which I judge to 
proceed from the variety and quality of the Seed - This, for in- 
ſtance, is evidently ſeen in the heart, procerity and ſtature of Tim- 
ber ;, and therefore chuſe not your Seeds alwaies from the moſt 
Fruitful-trees, which are commonly the moſt Aged, and decayed 
but from ſuch as are found moſt ſolid and fair : Nor,for this reaſon, 
covet the largeſt Acorns,&c, (but as Husband men do their Wheat) 
the moſt weighty, clean and bright : This Obſervation we deduce 
from Fruit-trees, which we ſeldom find to bear ſo kindly, and plen- 
titully, from a ſound ſtock, ſmooth Rind, and firm Wood, as from a 
rough, lax, and untoward Tree, which is rather prone to ſpend it 
ſelt in Frzit, (the ultimate effort, and final endeavour of its moſt 
delicate $4p,) than in folid and cloſe ſubſtance to encreaſe the Tim- 
ber. And this ſhall ſuffice, though ſome haply might here recom- 
mend to us a more accurate Acroſcopical examen,to interpret their 
molt ſecret Schematiſmes, which were an over micity for theſe great 
Plantations, 

4s As concerning the medicating, and inſuccation of Seeds, or 
enforcing the Earth by rich and generous Compoſts, &c. for Trees 
of theſe kinds, I am no great favourer of it 3 not only, becauſe the 
charge would much diſcourage the Work; but for that we find it 
unneceſſary, and for moſt of our Foreſt-trees, noxious ; fince even 
where the ground is too fertile, they thrive not ſo well; and if a 
Mould be not proper for one ſort it may be fit for another : Yet I 
would not (by this) hinder any from the trial, what advance ſuch 
Experiments will produce : In the mean time, for the ſimple 1»:bibi- 
tion of ſome Seeds and Kernels,when they prove extraordinary dry, 
and, as the Seaſon may fall out, it might not be amiſs to macerate 
them in 243/4,or ater only, a little izypregzated with Cow-dung,@c, 
during the ſpace of twenty four hours,to give them a ſpirit to ſprout, 
and chet the ſooner ; eſpecially, if you have been retarded in your 
ſowing without our former preparation. 

5. Being thus provided with Seeds of all kinds, I would adviſe 
to raiſe Woods by ſowing them apart, in ſeveral places deſtin'd for 
their growth, where to Mould being prepar'd (as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter) and ſo qualified (if eletion be made) as beſt to ſuit 
with the nature of the Species,they may be ſown promiſcnouſly,which 
is the moſt natural and Axral ;z or in ſtreight and even lines, for 
Hedg-rows, Avennes, and Walks, which is the more Ornamental : 
But, becauſe ſome may chuſe rather to draw them out of ty ; 
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that the Ca/txre is not much different,nor the hinderance confides 
rable (provided they be early,and carefully Removed )I will finiſh 
what I have to ſay concerning theſe Trees in the Seminary, and ſhew 
how they are there to be Raiſed, Tranſplanted, and Goverr'd till they 
can ſhift for themſelves, 


——— 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Seminary, 


1.{ Nui Vineam, vel Arbufium conflituere volet, Seminaria pris Seminary. - 
facere debebit , was the precept of Columella, 1. 3, c. 5. 
ſpeaking of Vineyards and Fruit-trees : and, doubtleſſe, we cannor 
purſue a better Courfe for the Propagation of Timber-trees : For 
though it ſeem bur a trivial deſign that one ſhould make a Nurſery 
of Foreſters ;, yet it is not to be imagin'd, without the experience 
of it, what prodigious N#mbers a very {mall ſpot of Ground well 
Cultivated, and deſtin'd for this purpoſe, would be able to furniſh 
towards the ſending forth of yearly Colonies into all the naked 
quarters of a Lordſhip, or Demeaſnes; Being with a pleaſant I1#- 
duftry liberally diſtributed amongſt the Tenants, and diſposd of 
about the Hedge-rows, and other Waſte, and uncultivated places,for 
Timber, Shelter, Fuel, and Ornament, to an incredible Advantage. 
This being a cheap, and laudable Work, of ſo much pleaſure in 
the execution, and ſo certain a profit in the event ; to be but once 
well done (for, as I affirm'd, a very ſmall Nurſery will in a few years 
people a vaſt extent of Ground) hath made me ſometimes in admi- 
ration at the univerſal negligence, 
2. Having therefore made choice of ſume fit place of Gronnd, 
well Fenced, reſpeCting the South-eaſt, rather than the full South, 
and well protected from the North and IVeſt ; 


He that for wood his Field would ſow, ut ſerere ingenuum volet agrum, 

Muſt clear it of the Shrubbs that grow 3 Liberat prius arva fruticibns ; 

Cut Brambles up, and the Ferne mow. Falce rubos, filicemque reſecat. 
Boeth./.2.Me!- 


This doneglet it be Broken up the Winter before you ſow, to mellow 
itz eſpecially it it be a Clay, and then the furrow would be made 
deeper; or fo, atleaſt; as you would prepare it for Wheat : Or 
_ may Trench it with the Spade, by which means it will the eaſier 
ecleanſed of whatſoever may obſ{tru& the putting forth, and in-_ 
ſinuating of the tender Roots : Then having given it a ſecond ſtir- 
ring, immediately before you ſow, caſt, and diſpoſe it into Rills, 
or {mall narrow Trexches of four, or five inches deep, and in even 
lines, at two foot interval, for the more commodious K#ncation, 
Hawirng,and dreſling the Trees: Into theſe Farrows (for a Conſemines 


Sylva) 


as they do for Peaſe : Or, to be more accurate, you may ſet ther 
as they do Beans (eſpecially, the Nats and Atorns) and that every 
Species by themſelves, for the Roboraria, Glandaria, UVlmaria, &c. 


which 1s the better way : This1s to be done at the latter end of 


O&ober, for the Autumnal ſowing ; and in the lighter ground about 
February tor the Vernal. 


Then fee your hopefull Grove with Acorns ſown, Proinde vlemiss ſparſa cures de glande parandum : 


Bute're your Seed into the Field be thrown Sed tamen ante tuo mandes quam ſemina campo 3 
With crooked Plough firſt let the luſty Swain Ipſe tibi durs robuttus vomere foſſor 
B-eak-up,and ftubborn Clodds with H-rrow plain. Omme ſolumſubigat late, explanetque ſubalum. 
Then when the Stemm appears, to make it bare © Cumque novus fiſſo primum de germine ramus 
And lighten the hard Farth with Hoxgh, prepare. Findit humum, rurſus ferro verſauda bicorni 
Hough in the Spring : nor frequent Culture fail, Confita vere wovo tellus, cultuque frequent} 

Leſt noxious Weeds 'ore the young Wood prevall : Exercenda, herba circum ne forte nocentes 


To barren ground with toyle large meanour add, Preveniant, germenque ipſum radicibus nrant. 
Good-husbandry will force « Ground that's bad, Mec cult _—_ cunttantem urgere ſrequenti, 


Cubans 1 acl wills kane? Fog ada oendvi 

Rapmusl.2, 

Note that 6 Zuſbells of *Acorns will ſow or plant an Aker, at one 
foofs diſtance. | | | 
3. Your Plants beginthing now to peep ſhould be earthed up, and 
comforted a little ;' eſpecially, after breaking of the greater Froſts, 
and when the ſwelling mauld is apt to ſpue them forth ; but when 
they are about an inch above ground you may in a ##0iſt ſeaſon, 
draw them up where they are too thick, and fet them immediately 
in other ines, or Beds prepar'd for them 3 or you may plant them 
in double foſjes, where they may abide for good and all, and to re- 
main till 'they are of a competent ſtature to be Traxſplarted; where 
they ſhould be ſet at ſuch diſtances as their ſeveral kinds require 
but if you draw them only for the thinning of your Seminary, prick 
them into ſome empty Beds (or a Plantarium purpoſely defign'd) 
at one foot interval, leaving the reſt at two or three. | 
4. When your Seedlings have ſtood thus till Jare,beſtow alight 
digging upon them, and ſcatter a little mnungy, half rotten Litter, 
Fearn, Bean-hame, or old Leaves among them, to preſerve the Roots 
from ſcorching, and to entertain the moiſture ; and then in March 
following (by which time it will be quite conſum'd and very mel- 
low) you thall chop it all into the earth, and mingle it together : 
Continue this proceſs for two or three years ſucceſſively ; For till 
then, the ſubſtance of the Kernel wil} hardly be ſpent in the plant, 
which is of maine import z but then (and that the ſtature of your 
young 1mpes invite) you may plant them forth, carefully taking up 
their Koots,and cutting the Stexz within an 7z:cþ'of the ground (if the 
kind, of which hereatter, ſuffer the knife) ſet them where they are 
to continue : If thus you reduce them to the diſtance of forty foot 3 
the Intervals may be planted with 4þ, which may be fell'd either 
tor Poles, or Timber without the leaſt prejudice of the Oak, ſome 


repeat the cutting we ſpake of the ſecond Tear, and after March 
_ (the 
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Sylva) throw your Oak, Beech, Afh. Nuts , all the Glandiferons 
Seeds, 2aſt, and Key-bearing kinds , ſo as they lie not too thick , 
and then cover them very well with a Rake,or fine-tooth'd Harrow, 
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Chap.lII. A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees; 
(the 2400 decreaſing) re-cut them at half a foot from the ſurface ; 
and then meddle with them no more : but this (if the procef be not 
more ſevere than needs) muſt be done with a very ſharp Inſtrument, 
and with care, leaſt you violate, and unſettle the Root ; which is 
likewiſe to be practis'd upon all thoſe which you did not Tranſplant, 
unleſs you find them very thriving Treesz and then it ſhall ſuffice to 
prune off the Branches, and ſpare the Tops ; for this does not only 
reatly eſtabliſh your Plants by diverting the Sap to the Roots; 
- likewiſe frees them from the injury and concuflions of the 
Finds, and makes them to produce handſom, ſtreight ſhoots, infi- 
nitely preferable to ſuch as are abandon'd to Natzre, and Accident, 
without this diſcipline : By this means the 04k, will become excel- 
lent Timber, ſhooting into ſtreight and ſingle Stems, : The Cheſf nut, 
Aſp, &-c. multiply into Poles, which you may reduce to ftlaxdards 
at pleaſure ; To thisI add, that as oft as you make your annual 
Tranſplanting, out of the Nurſery, by drawing forth the choyceſt 
Stocks,the remainder will be improved by a due ſtirring and turning 
of the mould about their Roots. | 
5. Theophraſtus in his third Book de Canſes c.7. gives us great cau- 


tion in planting to preſerve the Roots, and eſpecially the Earth, 


adhering to the ſmalleſt Fibers, which ſhould by no means be 
ſhaken off, as moſt of our Gardzers doto trim and quicken them 
as they pretend, which is to cut them ſhorter, &c. not at all con- 
fidering, that thoſe tender Hairs are the very wouths and Yehiclet 
which ſuck in the nutriment,and transfuſe into all the parts of the 
Tree, and that theſe once periſhing, the thicker and larger Roots, 
hard and leſs ſpungie, fignifie little but to eſtabliſh the Stem, as 
I have frequently experimented in OrangesTrees, whoſe Fibers are 
ſo very obnoxious to rot, it they take in the leaſt exceſs of wet : 
And therefore Cats adviſes usto take care that we bind the zrould 
about them, or transfer the Roots in Backets, to preſerve it from 

forſaking them z For this Earth being already applied and fitted 

to the overtares and ouths of the Fibers, it will require ſome time 

to bring them in appetite again to a new #oxld, by which to re- 

pair their loſs, furniſh their ſtock, and proceed in their wonted 
Oeconomy without manifeſt danger and interruption : Nor lefs ought 

our careto be in the making and dreffing of the pits and foſſes 

into which we deſign our Tranſplantation, which ſhould be prepar'd 

and left ſome time oper: to macerating Rains, Froſts and Sun, that 
may reſolve the compacted &alt, render the Earth friable, mix and 

qualifie it for aliment, and to be more ealily drawn in and digeſted 

by the Roots and analogus Stomach of the Trees : This to ſome de- 

gree may be artificially done, by burning of ſtraw in the newly 

opened Pits,and drenching the oxld with Water ; eſpecially in over 

dry ſeaſons, and by meliorating barren-ground with (weet, and 

comminuted letations. 

6. The Author of the Natural Hiſtory, Pliry,tells us it was a vul- 
gar Tradition, in his time, that no Tree, ſhould be Removed un- 
dertwo yearsold, orabove three: Cato would have none Trenſ- 

planted 
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planted leſs than five fingers in diametre; But I have ſhewd why 
wearenot toattend fo long for ſuch as we raiſe of Seedlr7gs : In the 
interim, if theſe direQions appear too buſie, or operoſe, or that the 
Plantation you intend be very ample, a more compendious Afethod 
will be the confuſed ſowing of Acorns, &c. in Farrows, two foot 
aſunder, covered at three fingers depth, and fo for three years 
cleanſed, and the firſt Winter cover'd with fearn, without any far- 
ther culture, unleſs you Tranſplant them 3 but, as I ſhewed before, 
in Nurſeries they would be cut an inch from the Ground, and then 
let ſtand till March the ſecond year, when it ſhall be ſufficient to 
disbranch them to one only ſhoot, whether you ſuffer them to ſtand, 
or remove them elſewhere. But to make an Eſay what Seed is moſt 
agreeable to the Soil, you may by the thriving of a promiſcuous 
Semination make a judgement of, 


What each Soil bears, and what it does refuſe. Suid quaque ferat regis, & quid quaque recuſet, 


Tranſplanting thoſe which you find leaſt agreeing with the place; 
or elſe, by Copſing the ſtarvlings 10 the places where they are new 
ſown, cauſe them ſometimes to overtake even thelr untouch'd cor- 
temporaries, 

7. But here ſome may inquire what diſtances I would generally 
aſſign to Tranſplanted Trees? To this ſomewhat is ſaid in the enſuing 
Periods, and as occaſion offers ; though the promiſcuous riſing of 
them in Foreſt-Work, wild, and natural 1s to us I acknowledge 
more pleaſing, than all the ſtudied accuracy in ranging of them; 
unleſs it be, where they condu@ and lead us to Avernes, and are 
planted for Viſtas (as the Ttalians term is) in which caſe, the pro- 
portion of the Breadth and Length of the Walks, &c, ſhould gg- 
vern, as well as the Nature of the Tree, with this only notez That 
ſuch Trees as are rather apt to ſpread, than mount, as the 0ak, 
Beech,Wall-nutt,&c. be diſpos'd at wider intervals, than the other, 
and ſuch as grow beſt in Conſort, as the Elm, Aſh, Lime-tree, Syco« 
more, Firr, Pine, &c. Regard is likewiſe to be had to the quality 
of the $03, for this work : V. G. If Trees that affect cold _ moiſt 
grounds, be planted in hot and dry places, then ſet them at cloſer 
Order; but Trees which love ſcorching and dry Grounds at farther 
diſtance : The like rule may alſo guide in fituations expos'd to im- 
petuous Winds and other accidents which may ſerve for general 
Rules in this piece of TaGies, 

8. To leave nothing omitted which may contribute to the ſta- 
bility of our Trazſplanted Trees, ſomething is to be premis'd con- 
cerning their ſtaking, and ſecuring from external injuries, eſpeci- 
ally from Winds and Cattel, againſt both which,ſuch as are planted 
in Copſes, and for ample Woods, are ſufficiently defended by the 
Mounds and their cloſer order ; eſpecially, if they riſe of Seed : But 
where they are expos'd in firgle rows, as in Walks and Avennes , 
the moſt effectual courſe is to empale them with three good quarter 
ſtakes of competent length ſet in triangle and made faſt to one 
another by ſhort pieces above and beneathzin which a few ag 
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being ſtuck, ſecure it abundantly without that choking or fretting, 
to which Trees are obnoxious that are only ſingle Staked and Buſh. 
ed as the vulgar manner is; Nor is the charge of this ſo confiderable, 
as the great advantage , accounting for the frequent reparations 
which the other will require. Where Catte! do not come, I find 
a good picce of Rope, tyed faſt about the neck of Trees upon a wiſp 
of ſiraw to preſerve it from galing;2nd the other end tightly ſtrein'd 
to a hook, or peg inthe ground (as the Shrexds 1n Ships are faſtned 
to the Maſts) ſufficiently ſtabliſh-s my Trees againſt the Weſtern 
blaſts without more trouble z tor the Winds of other quarters (e]- 
dom infeſt us. But theſe Cords had need be well pitch't to pre- 
ſerve them from wett, and ſo they will laſt many Years : I cannot 
in the mean time conceal what a noble Perfon has afſur'd me, that 
in his goodly Plantations of Trees in Scotland, where they are 
continually expos'd to much greater, and more impetuous Winds 
than we are uſually 4 7 with ; he never ſtakes any of his 
Trees; but upon all diſaſters of this kind, cauſes only his Servants 
to redreſs, and ſet them up again as oft as they happen to be over- 
thrown 3 which he has affirm'd to me, thrives better with them, 
than with thoſe which he has ſtaked z and that at laſt they ſtrike 
root ſo faſt, as nothing but the 4xe is able to proſtrate them; and 
there is good reaſon for it in my opipion , whilſt thefe concuffions 
of the Roots, looſning the zzox/d,not only make room for their more 
eafie infinuations, but likewiſe opens, and prepares it to receive, 
and impart the better nouriſhment : It is in another placel ſuggeſt 
that Tranſplanted Pines and Firrs, for want of their penetrating 
Tap roots, are hardly conſiſtent againſt theſe G»ſts after they are 
grown high; eſpecially where they are ſet cloſe, and in Tafts , 
which betraies them to the greater diſadvantage; And therefore 
ſuch Trees do beſt in Walks, and at competent diſtances, where they 
eſcape tolerably well: Such theretpre as we delign for Woods of 
them, ſhould be fow'd, and never remov'd ; but of this hereafter, 
I now proceed to particulars. 


Oakes 
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CH AP. III. 
Of the Oak, 


Row: the Oak, I have ſometimes conlider'd it very ſeriouſly, 

what ſhould move Pliny to make a whole Chapter of oe on- 
ly Line, whichis leſs then the Argument alone of molt of the reſt in 
his huge Yolumn : but the weightinels of the Matter does worthily 
excuſe him, who is not wont to ſpare his Words, or his Reader, 
Glandiferi maxime generis omnes, quibus honos apud Romanos per- 
petuns. © Maſi-bearing-trees were principally thoſe which the Ro- 
© mans held in chiefeſt repute, lib.6.cap.3, And in the following 
where he treats of Chaplets, and the dignity of the Civic Coronet, 
it might be compos'd of the Leaves or Branches of any Oak, provi- 
ded it werea bearing Tree, and had Acorns upon it. It is Be the 
eſteem which theſe wiſe, and glorious people had of this Tree above 
all others, that I will firſt begin with the 0ak. 

2. The 0ak is of four kinds; two of which are moſt common 
with us; (for we ſhall fay little of the Cerris, goodly to look on, but 
for little elſe) the @#ercus urbana, which grows more up-right,and 
being clean, and lighter is fitteſt for Timber : And the Robur or 
Quercus Sylveſtris, (taking Robur for the general name, at leaſt, as 
contradiſtin@ from the reſt) which is of an hard, black grain, bear- 
ing a ſmaller Acorn, and affeCting to ſpread in branches, and to put 
forth his Roots more above ground; and therefore in the plan- 
tinggto be allow'd a greater diſtance; viz. from twenty five, to 
forty foot; (nay ſometimes gs many yards ) whereas the other 
ſhooting up more eret& will be contented with fifteer + This 
kind is farther to be diftinguiſh'd by his fullneſs of /caves, which 
tarniſh , and becoming yellow at the fa#, do commonly clothe 
it all the Winter, the Roots growing very deep and ſtragling. 
The Author of Britannia Baconica ſpeaks of an Oak, in Lanha- 
dron Park in Cornwall , which bears conſtantly leaves ſpeckl'd 
with White; and of another call'd the Painted-Oak,, which I only 
mention here, that the variety may be compar'd by ſome ingenious 
perſon thereabouts, as well as the truth of the fatal pre-admonition 
of Oaks bearing ſtrange leaves. : 

3. Itis inthe mean time the propagation of this large ſpreading 
Oak, which is eſpecially recommended for the excellency of the 
Timber, and that his Majeſties Foreſts were well and plentitully 
ſtor'd with them ; becauſe they require room, and ſpace to amplifie 
and expand themſelves, and would therefore be planted at more 
remote diſtances, and free from all encumbrances: And this upon 
conſideration how ſſewly a full-grown Oak, mounts upwards, and 
how ſpeedily they ſpread, and dilate themſelves to all quarters, by 

dreſling 
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dreſſing and due culture ; ſo as above forty years advance is to be 
gain'd by this only Induſtry : And, if thus his 2ajeſtzes Foreſts, and 
Chaſes were ſtor'd ; viz. with this ſpreading Tree at handſom Inter- 
vals, by which Grazing might be improv'd tor the feeding of Deer 
and Cattel under them,(for ſuch was the old Saltzs) benigaly viſited 
with the gleams of the Sur, and adorn'd withthe diſtant Lands kips 
appearing through the glades,and frequent Vallies. 


—— betwixt Cernla dittingaens mter plaga currere poſſet 


15 


Whoſe rows the azure Skie is ſeen immix'd, Per tumulos, & convalles, campoſque profuſa : 


With Hillocks, Vales, and Fields, as now wee ſee Ute nunc eſſe vides vario diflinta lepdre 
Diſtinguiſh'd in a ſweet variety 3 
Adorn, and happy Shrubs grow all about, 
As the Poet deſcribes his Olive-groves. Nothing conld be more 
raviſhing ; for ſo we might alſo ſprinkle Frazt-trees amongft them 
(of which hereafter) for Sider, and many fingular uſes, and fhould 
find ſuch goodly Plantations the boaſt of our Rangers, and Foreſts 
infioitely preferrable to any thing we have yet beheld, rzde, and 
neglefed as they are: Hay, when his Majeſty ſhall proceed (as he 
hath deſigz'd) to animate this laudable pride into faſhon,Foreſts and 
IWoods (as well as Fie/ds and Twcloſures) will preſent us with another 
face than now they do. And here I cannot but applaud the wor- 
thy Induſtry of old Sir Harbotle Grimſtene, who (1 am told) from 
a very ſmall Nurſery of Acorns, which he ſow'd in the neglefed 
corners of his ground, did draw forth ſuch numbers of 0aks of com- 
petent growth; as being planted about his Fields in even, and uni- 
form rows, about one hundred foot from the Hedges ; buſh'd, and 
well water'd till they had ſufficiently fix'd themſelves, did wonder- 
fully improve both the beauty, and the value of his Demeaſaes. 
But proceed. | | | 
4. Both theſe 4/nds would be taken up very young, and Tranſ- 
planted about OFober ; ſome yet for theſe hardy, and late ſpringing 
Trees, defer it till the Winter be well over; but the Earth had need 
be moyſt; and though they will grow tolerably in moſt grounds ; 
yet do they generally affect the ſound, black, deep and faft mould, 
rather warm than over wet and cold, and a little rig ; for this 
produces the firmeſt Tizzber ; though my L. Bacon preter that which 
grows in the z2eiſte? grounds for Ship timber, as the mott towgh, and 
leſs ſubjet to rift ; but let us hear Yliny. This is a general Rule, 
faith he; © What Trees ſoever they be which grow tolerably either 
© on Hil/s, or Vallies, arife to greater ſtature,and ſpread more amply 
**1n the lower ground : But the Timber is far better, and of a finer 
** grain, which grows upon the Mountains; excepting only Apple, 
*and Pear trees.” And in the 39 cap. lib. 16. The Timber of thoſe 
* Frees which grow in woift and ſhady places is not ſo good as 
** that which comes from a more expos'd fituation, nor is it ſo cloſe, 
* ſubſtantial and durable; upon which he much prefers the Tim- 
ber growing in Tuſcany , before that towards the Venetian lide , 
and upper part of the Gzlph : And that Timber ſo growing was in 


greateſt eſteemlong before Pliny, we have the ſpear of Agamemmon 
"KI wn yy 


Omnia, que pomis interſits dulcibus ornant 


Such places which wild Apple-trees throughout ArbuNiſque tenemt felicibus obſita circum. 
Lucret.l.5. 
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m—_— iy wor x&.1 > froma Tree fo expos'd ; and 
Dydimns gives theireaſon. T« 38 dripe (ſays he) mor juureGoudun Sir 
4. gies, &c, For that being continually weather-beaten they be- 
come hardier and tougher. The reſult of all is, that upon occaſion 
of ſpecial Timber, there is a very great and confiderable difference 3 
ſo as ſome Oaken Timber proves manifeſtly weaker, more ſpungie, 
and ſooner decaying than other : The like may be aftirm'd of 4p, 
and other kinds; and generally ſpeaking, the cloſe-grain'd is the 
ſtouteft, and moſt permanent : But of this let the induſtrious con- 
ſult that whole tenth Chapter in the ſecond Book of Yitrwvins, where 
heexprefly treats of this Argument,De Abiete ſupernate C* inferna- 
te, cum Apenninz deſcriptione : Where we note concerning Oak , 
that it neither proſpers in very hot, nor exceflive cold Countries ; 
and therefore there is little good of it to be found in Africa, or 
indeed, the lower, and moſt ſouthern parts of taly (for the Yeme- 
tians have excellent Timber) nor in Denmark or Norway comparas 
bleto ours; it chiefly affeting a temperate Climate, and where 
they grow naturally in abundance, 'tis a promifing marke of it z It 
I were to make choice of the place, or the Tree, it ſhould be ſuch as 
grows in the beſt Cow-paſture,or,up-land Meadow, where the mould 
is rich and ſweet(Suffolk affords an admirable inſtance) and in ſuch 
places you may alſo Tranſplant large Trees with extraordinary ſucceſs; 
And therefore it were not amiſs to bore , and ſearch the ground 
where you intend to plant or ſow before you fall to work; ſince 
Earth too ſhallow or rockze is not ſo proper for this Timber ; the 
Roots fix not kindly, and though for a time they may ſeem to 
flouriſh, yet they will dwindle, 

5. But to diſcourage none, Oaks proſper exceedingly evenin 
gravel, and moiſt C/ays, which moſt other Trees abhorz yea, 
eventhe coldeſt C/ay grounds that will hardly graze : But theſe 
Trees will frequentlymake Stands, as they encounter variety of 
footing; and ſometimes proceed again vigorouſly, as they either 
penetrate beyond, or out-grow their obſtructions, and meet bet- 
ter Earth, 3 which is of that conſequence, that I dare boldly affirm, 
more than an hnndred years advance is clearly gain'd by Soil and 
Husbandry, I have yet read, that there grow Oaks (ſome of which 
have contain'd ten loads apiece) out of the very Walls of Silceſter 
in Hariſhire, which ſeem to ſtrike root in the very Stores ;, and e- 
ven in our renouned Foreſt of Dea: it ſelf, ſome goodly Oaky have 
been noted to grow upon Ground, which has been as it were a 
Rock of antient (izders buried there many ages ſince. It is indeed 
obſerv'd, that Oaks which grow in rough ſtony grounds, and obſti- 


nate clays,are long before they come to any conſiderable ſtature 3 


for ſuch places,and all fort of Clay, is held but a ſtep-mother to Trees 3 
but in time they afford the moſt excellent Tz»#ber, having ſtood 
long, and got good rooting : The ſame may we affirm of the lighteft 
ſands, which produces a ſmoother-grain'd Timber, of all other the 
moſt uſeful for the Joyzer ; but that which grows in Gravel! is ſub- 
ject to be Frow (as they term it) and brittle. What improvement the 
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irring of the ground about the roots of 0aks is to the Trees I have 
already hinted; and yet in Copſes where they ſtand warm, and fo 
thickg'd with the x»der-wood, as this culture cannot be pradtis'd, 
they prove in tithe to be goodly Trees, I have of late tried the 
Grefoat of Oaksy but as yet with ſlender ſucceſle ; Axellins indeed 
athrms it will take the Pears and othar Fruit, and if we may credit 
the Poet, 


Aurea dura 
The ſturdy Oak do's Golden Apples bear. Mals ferant quercus. 
| Fcl.$. 
And under Elmer ſwine do the Maſt devour. Elandemque furs fregere ſub Oims. 
Geor, 


Which I conceive to be the more probable , for that the Sap of 
the 04k isof an unkind tinfure to moſt Trees. But for this Improve- 
ment, I would rather adviſe Izocx/atior, as the ordinary Elzz upon 
the Witch-Haſel, for thoſe large leaves we ſhall anon mention, and 
which are fo familiar in Fraxce, | 

6. That the Tranſplanting of young 0aks gains them tex years 
Advance (ome happy perſons have affirmed : from this belief, if in a 
former Impreſſion 1 have defir'd to be excuſed, and produc't my 
Reaſons for ir, I ſhall not perſiſt againſt any ſober mans Experience; 
and therefore leave this Article to their choice; fince (as the But- 
chers phraſe is) change of Paſture makes fat Calver; and fo Tranſe 
plantations of thele hard wood-trees, when young, may poſlibly, 
by an happy hand, in fit ſeaſon, and other circumſtances of $011, 
Sun, and Room for growth, be ar» improvement : But as for thoſe 
who adviſe us to plant Ogks of too great a ſtature, they hardly make 
any conſiderable progreſle in an Age, and therefore I cannot encou- 
rage it unleſſe the ground be extraordinarily qualified : Yet if any 
be deſirous to make trial of it let their Stems be of the ſmootheſt, 
and tendereſt Bark; for that is ever an indication of youth, as well 
a8 the paucity of their Circles, which in diſbranching, and cutting 
the head off, at five or ſix foot height (a thing, by the way, which 
the French uſually ſpare when they Tranſplazt this Tree) may (be- 
fore you ſtir their Roots)ſerve for the more certain Cnide; and then 
plant them immediately, with as much Earth as will adhere to them, 
in the place deſtin'd for their ſtation ; abating only the rap roots, 
which isthat down: right, and ſtubby part of the AKoots (which all 
Trees raisd of Seeds do univerſally produce) and quickning ſome 
of the reſt with a ſharp 4-ife (but ſparing the Fibrous, which are 
the main Sxckers and Months of all Trees) ſpread them in the ff, 
or pit which hath been prepar'd to receive them. I lay in the of, 
unlefle you will rather #rezch the whole Field, which is incompa- 
rably the beſt 3 and infinitely to be preferr'd betore narrow pits 
and holes (as the manner is) in caſe you plant any number conſide- 
rable, the Earth being hereby made looſe, eaſter and peretrable for 
the Roots, about which you are to caſt that Adould which ( in open- 
iog of the Trexcb) you took from the Sxrface, and purpoſely laid 
apart ; becauſe it is ſweet, mellow, and better izprepnated ; But 

m 
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in this ork, be circumſpeC never to inter your Stexz deeper than 
you found it ſtanding ; for profound bxryings very frequently de- 
ſtroysa Treez though an Error ſeldom obſerved: If therefore the 
Roots be ſufficiently cover'd to.keep the Body (teady and ere, it is 

' enough ;/ and the not minding of this trifling Circumſtance does ve- 
ry much deceive our ordinary Wood-mer : For moſt Roots covet 
the.4ir (though that of the Quercus wrbana leaſt of any, for like 
the Zſculns 


How much to heaven her towring head aſcends, — 2 ud quantum vertice ad auras 
So much towards hell her piercing root extends. (/Ethereas, t antum radicem Tartars tendit) 


Geo.2. 


And the perfection of that does almoſt as much concern the proſpe- 
rity of a Tree, asof Mar himſelf; fince Homes is but Arbor inverſa ; 
which prompts me to this curiozs, but important Advertiſement ; 
That the Poſition be likewiſe ſedulouſly obſerved. 

7. For, the Sonthern parts being more dilated, and the pores ex- 
pos'd (as evidently appears in their Horizontal Se@ions) by the con- 
ftant Excentricity of their Hyperbolical Circles, being now on the 

ſudden, and at ſuch a ſeaſon converted to the North, does fterve, and 

deſtroy more Trees (how carefull ſoever men have been in ordering 
the Koots,and preparing the Ground) than any other Accident what- 
ſoever (neglect of ſtaking, and defending from Cattle excepted) the 
Importance whereof cauſed the beſt of Poets, and moſt experienc'd 
in this Argument, giving advice concerning this Article, to add. 


The Card'nal poynts upon the Bark they figne, Duinttiam Cali regionem in cortice fignant, 


And as before it ſtood, in the ſame line Dr quo —_— modo feterit, qui partacalores 

Place to warm fouth,or the obverted pole ; Auttrinos tulerit, que terga obverterit axi ; 

Such force has cuſtome, in each tender ſoule. Reflituant ; Ado in temeris conſueſcers multum eft, 
Geor.li.t, 


Which 1/0zition, though Pliny, and ſome others think good to neg- 
le, or eſteem indifferent, I can confirm from frequent loſſes of my 
own,and by particular trials 3 having ſometimes Tranſplanted great 
trees at Mid-ſomer with ſucceſle (the Earth adhearing to the Roots) 
and miſcarried in others where this Circumſtance only was omit- 
red. 

To obſerve therefore the Coaſt, andfide of the ſtock ( eſpeci- 
ally of Fruit-trees ) isnot ſuch a trifle as by fome pretended :' For 
if the Air be as much the Mother or Nurſe, as Water and Parth, (as 
more than probable it is ) ſuch bloſſoming 7lants as court the mo» 
tion of the Meridian Sun, do as 'twere evidently point -out the 
advantage they receive by their poſction by the clearneſſe, poli- 
ture , and comparative ſplendor of the South fide : And the fre- 
querit #2oſſineſſs of moſt Trees on the oppoſite ſide, does ſufficient- 
ly note the unkindnefle of that Aſpe& ;- and which is moſt evident 
in the bark of Oaks white and ſmooth ; The Trees growing more 
kindly on the Soxth fide of an Hill, than thoſe which are expos'd 
to the North , with an hard, dark, rougher, and more moſhe 7- 
tegument, as I can now demonſtrate in a prodigious coat of it , in- 
veſting ſome Pyracanths which I have removed to a Northern drip» 


ping 


\ 
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ping ſhade, I have ſeen ( writes a worthy Friend to me on this 
occaſion ) whole Hedge-rows of Apples and Pears that quite periſh- 
ed after that ſhelter was removed : The good Husbands expect- 
ed the contrary , and that the Frxit ſhould improve, as treed 
from the predations of the Hedge ; but uſe and cuſtom made that 
ſhelter neceſlary ; and therefore ( faithhe) a fock for a time is 
the weaker, taken out of a Thicket , it it be not well prote&ted 
from all ſudden and fierce invalions either of crude Air or Winds : 
Nor let any be deterr'd, it being to remove many Trees , he ſhall 
eſteem it too conſumprive of time z for with a Bruſh dipped in any 
white colour, or 0aker, athouſand may be marked as they ſtand, 
in a moment; and that once done, the difticulty is over. I have 
been the larger upon theſe two Kemarks, becauſe I find them fo 
material, and yet ſo much neglected, 

8. There are other Rules concerning the ſituation of Trees ; the 
former Authour commending the North-eaſt-wind both for the flou- 
riſhing of the Tree, and advantage of the Timber ; but to my ob- 
ſervation in our Climates, where thole ſharp winds do rather flar- 
ker than blow tully oppoſite upon our Plantations, they thrive beſt; 
and there are as well other Circumſtances to be conſidered, as they 
reſpect Rivers and Marſhes obnoxious to unwholſom and poyſon- 
ous Fogs; Hills, and Seas ,, which expole them to the weather; 
and thoſe fylvifrags vents, our cruel , and tedious Weſtern-winds ; 
all which 1 leave to Obſervation , becauſe theſe Accidents do fo 
univerſally govern, that it is not eafie to determine farther than 
that the Tizzber is commonly better qualified which hath endur'd 
the colder AſpeAs without theſe prejudices: And hence it is, that 
Seneca obſerves Wood moſt exposd to the Winds to be the moſt 


ſtrong and ſolid , and that therefore Chiron made Achiller's Spear 


of a Mountain-treez and of thoſe the beſt which grow thin, not 
much ſhelter'd from the North. Again, Theophraſtus ſeems to have 
ſpecial regard to places; exemplitying in many of Greece, which 
exceeded others for good Timber, as doubtleſle do our 0aks in the 
Foreſt of Dean all others of England : and much certainly there 
may reaſonably be attributed tc theſe advantages for the growth 
of Timber, and of almoſt all other Trees, as we daily ſee by their 
general improſperity where the ground 1s a hot gravel, and a looſe 
earth : An Oak or Elme in ſuch a place ſhall not in an hundred years 
overtake one of fifiy planted in its proper Sotlz though next tothis 
and (haply) before it, 1 prefer the good Air : But thus have they 
ſuch vaſt Junipers in Spain; and the Aſhes in ſome parts of the 
Levant ( as of old ncer Troy) lo excellent, as it was after 
miſtaken for Cedar, fo great was the difference ; asnow the 
Cantabrian or Spaniſh exceeds any we have elſe where in E#- 
rope. And we ſhall fometimes in our own Conrtry ſee Woods with- 
ina little of each other, and to all appearance, growing on the ſame 
Soil, that Oaks of twenty years growth, or forty, will in the ſame 
bulke of Timber, contain their double in Heart and Timber ; and 
that in exe the Heart will not be ſo big as amans Arm, when the 

trunke 
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#rnnke exceeds a mans body: This ought therefore to be weighed 
in the firſt plantation of Copſes, and a good Eye may diſcern it in the 
firſt Shoot ; the difference proceeding doubtleſle from the variet 
of the Seed, and therefore great care ſhould be had of its ds 
and that it be gather'd from the beſt ſort of Trees, as was formerly 
hinted, c.1. 

g. Veterem Arborem Tranſplantare was ſay'd of a difficult enter- 
priſe ; Yet before we take leave of this Paragraph, concerning the 
Tranſplanting of great Trees, and to ſhew what is poſlible to be ef- 
fe&ed in this kind, with coſt,and induſtry 5 Count Maurice (the late 
Governour of Braſil for the Hollanders) planted a Grove neer his de- 
licious Paradiſe of Friburge, containing (1x hundred Coco-trees of 
eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the neereſt bough : theſe 
he wafted upon Floats, and Engines, four long miles, and planted 
them ſo luckily, that they bare abundantly the very firſt year; as 
Gaſper Barlens hath related in his elegant Deſcription of that Princes 
expedition : Nor hath this only ſucceeded in the Indies alone 5 Aon 
frenr de Fiat (one of the Marſhals of France) hath with huge Oaks 
done the like at de Fiat: ſhall I yet bring you neerer home? A 
great perſon in Devon, planted Oaks as big as twelve Oxer could 
draw, to ſupply ſome deteCt in an Avenxe to one of his houſes; as 
the Right Honourable the Lord Fits-Harding, late Treaſurer of his 
Majeſties houſhold , aſſur'd me; who had himſelf likewiſe practis'd 
the Removing of great 0aks by a particular addreſs extreamly inge- 
nious, and worthy the communication. 

10. Chuſe a Tree as big as your thigh, remove the earth from a- 
bout him 3 cut through all the co/latera/ Roots, till with a compe- 
teat ſtrength you can enforce him down upon one ſide, fo as to 
come with your 4x at the Tap-root 3 cut that off, redreſs your Tree, 
| and folet it ſtand cover'd about with the Mould you loolen'd from 
it, till the next year, or longer if you think good ; then take it up 
ata fit ſeaſon; it will likely have drawn new tender Roots apt to 
take, and ſufficient for the Tree, whereſoever you ſhall Tranſplart 
him : Pliny notes it as a common thing, to re-eſtabliſh huge Trees 
which have been blown down, part of their Roots torn up, and the 
body proſtrate 3 and, in particular of a Firr,that when it was to be 
Tranſplanted had a tap-reot which went no'leſs than eight cubits per- 
pendicular ; and to theſe I could ſuperadd, but F proceed. To fa- 
cilitate the Removal of ſuch monſtrous Trees, for the Adornwment of 
ſome particular place, or the rarity of the Plant, there is this expedi- 
ent. Alittle before the hardeſt Froffs ſurprize you, make a ſquare 
Trench about your Tree, at ſuch diſtance from the Stexx as you judge 
ſufficient for the Root; dig this of competent depth, ſo as almoſt 
quite to undermine it; by placing blocks, and quarters of wood, to 
ſuſtain the Earth ; this done, caſt in as much Water as may fill the 
Trench, or at leaſt ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very 
moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand,till ſome very hard Froſt do bindit 
firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepar'd for its 
new ſtation ; but in caſe the mould about it be ſo porderons as not 
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to be remov'd by an ordinary force ; you may then raiſe it with a 
Crane or Pully hanging between a Triangle, which is made of three 
ſtrong and tall Limbs united at the top, where a Pxlly is faſtned, as 
the Cables areto be under the quarters which bear the earth about 
the Roots : For by this means you may weigh up, and place the 
whole weighty Clod upon a Trundle to be convey'd, and Replant- 
ed where you pleaſe, being let down prependicularly into the 
place by the help of the foreſaid Emgine. And by this addreſſe you 
may Tranſplant Trees of a wonderfull ſzatzre, without the leaſt dif- 
order; and many times without #opprng, or diminution of the head, 
which is of great importance where this 1s practis'd to ſupply a De- 
#e&, or remove a Curioſity. 

11. Some adviſe, that in planting of Oaks, &c, fonr, or five, be 
ſuffer'd to ſtand very neer to one another, and then to leave the 
moſt proſperous , when they find the reſt to diſturb his growths but 
1 conceive it were better to plant them at ſuch diſtances, as they 
may leaſt ircommode one another : For Ti»zber-trees , I would 
have none neerer then forty foot where they ſtand cloſeſt ; eſpeci- 
ally of the ſpreading kind. 

12. Laſtly, Trees of ordinary ſtature Trenſplanted (being firſt 
well water'd) muſt be ſufficiently ſtaked, and By#'4 about with 
thorns, or with ſome thing better, to protec them from the con- 
cuſſions of the Winds, and from the caſual rubbirg, and poylo- 
nous brutting of Cattle and Sheep,the oylineſſe of whole Wooll is al- 
ſo very noxious to them ; till being well grows, and fixed (which 
by ſeven years will be to ſome competent degree) they ſhall be able 
to withſtand all accidental i#vaſtons, but the Axe; for I am now 
come to their Pruning and Cutting, in which work the Seaſoxs are of 
main importance. % 

13. Therefore, if you would propagate Trees for Tixtber,cut not 
off their heads at all, nor be too- bulie with lopping : but if you 
defire Shade, and Fuel, or bearing of aſt alone, lop off their tops, 


ſear, and unthriving Branches only ; 1t you intend an outeright 


felling, expe till November ; for this premature cutting down of 
Trees before the Sap is perfely at rei? will be to your exceeding 
prejudice, by reaſon of the Form, which will certainly breed in 
the Timber which is felled before that period : But in caſe you cut 
only for the Chimney, you need not be ſo punctual as to the time; 
yet for the benefit of what you let ſtand obſerve the Moors in- 
creaſe. The Reaſor of theſe differences, is; becauſe this is the beſt 
reaſon for the growth of the Tree which you do zot fell, the. other 
for the durableneſſe of the Timber which you do: Now that which 
is to be burnt is not ſo material for laſting, as the growth of the Tree 
1s conſiderable for the Timber - But of thele particulars more at 
large in Cap. 30. 

I4. The very ſi#mps of 0ak, eſpecially that part which is dry, 
and above ground being well grubb'd, is many times worth the 
pains and charge, for ſundry rare, and hard works; and where 
Timber is dear. I could name ſome who abandoning this to work- 
men 
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mew for their pains only, when they perceiv'd the great advan- 
tage, repented of their Bargaiz, and undertaking it themſclyes, 
were galners above halt: I wiſh only for the expedition of this 
knotty work, ſome effeQtual Engine were deviſed ; ſuch asT have 
been told a worthy Perſon of this Natiow made uſe of, by which he 
was able with one man to perform wore than with 1welve Oxen ; 
and ſurely, there might be much done by faſtning of Iroz hooks 
and fangs about one Root to extract another z the Foock chayn'd 
to ſome portable Screw or Winches Ilay ſuch an invention might ef- 
fect wonders not only for the extirpation of Koots, but the pro- 
{trating of huge Trees : That ſmall Engire, which by ſome is cal'd 
the German-devil, reform'd, after this manner, and duecly applied, 
might be very expedient for this purpoſe, and therefore we have 
exhibited the following figure and ſubmit it to improvement. 
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Chap. Il. A Diſcourſe of Foret-Trees, 
A The hand that keeps the Rope,b cloſe upon the Cylinder c which 


is moved by a Pinnion of three or four teeth : d which moves 4 
larger Iron Wheel f. e the Handle pat »por the Spindle of the 
Pinnion, to turne it withall, 

The whole Frame is let into a bigger piece of Wood, viz. h being a- 
bout four foot in length, and one in breadth, and the other end 
of the Roller or Cylinder, is ſaſtein'd by a leſſer block of Wood 
(i) g the Plate which holds the Wheel and Pinnion in the lar- 
ger block. Note, 

That tbe Cylinder way be made of good tough Iron, about four in- 
ches in diameter, and fourteen or ſixteen inches in length, and 
the tooth'd Wheel f of the like ſtuff, and of 4 thickneſje propor- 


tionable. 


But this is to be praftis'd only where you deſign a final extirpation ; 
for ſome have drawn ſuckers even froman old ſtub root; but they 
certainly periſh by the 24 which invades them, and are very fub- 
ject to grow rotten. Pliny ſpeaks of one Root which took up an 
intire Acre of Ground,and Theophraſtus deſcribes the Lycean Plata- 
25 to have ſpread an hundred foot; if fo, the Argument may hold 
good for thetr growth after the Tree is come to its period. They made 
Cups of the Roots of Oak heretofore, and ſuch a curiolity Athenens 
tells us was carv'd by Thericlexs himſelf; and there is a way foto 
tinge 0ak aſter long burying and ſoaking in Water, which gives it a 
wondertull politzregas that it has frequently been taken for a courſe 
Ebony. 

= There is not in ature a thing more obnoxious to deceit, 
then the buying of Trees ſtanding, upon the reputation of their 
Appearante to the eye, unletie the Chapman be extraordinarily judi- 
cious; fo various are their hidden, and conceal'd Infirmities, till 
they be fed, and ſawn out : ſoasit to any thing applicable, cer- 
tainly there isnothing which does more pertedtly confirm it then 
the molt flouriſhing out-ſfide of Trees, Fonti nulla fides. A Timber- 
tree isa Merchant Adventurer, you ſhall never know what he is 
worth, till he be dead: 

16. Oaks are in lome places (where the foil is ſpecially qualified) 
ready to be cut for Cops in fourteen years and ſooner; I compute 
fromthe firſt ſemiration 3 thoughit be told as an inſtance of high 
encouragement (and as indeed it merits) that a Lady in Northamp- 
tenſhire lowed Acorns , and liv'd to cut the Trees produc'd trom 
them, twice in two and twenty gears 3 and both as well grown as 
moſt are in fxteet: or eighteen, This yet iscertain, that Acorns (et 
in Hedg-rows have 1n thirty years born a ſtem: of a foot diametre. 
Generally, Copps- wood ſhould be cut cloſe, and at ſuch Intervals as 
the growth requiresz which being ſeldom conſtant, depends much 
onthe places, and the kinds, the monuldand the air,and tor which 
there are extant particular Statutes to dire us, of all which more 
at large hereafter, Oak for Tar-bark may be fell'd trom April to 
the laſt of 7ure, by a Statute in the 1 Jacobi, | 

F 2 17. To 
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17. To epumerate now the incomparable Uſes of this Wood, 
were needlefle : But fo precious was the eſteem of it, that of 014 
there was an expreſs Law amongſt the Twelve Tables concerning the 
very gathering of the Acorns,though they ſhould be found fallcn 
into another mans Ground : The Land and the Sea do ſufficiently 
ſpeak for the improvement of this excellent material ; Hoxſes, and 
Ships, Cities,and Navies are built with it; and there is a kind of 
it ſo tovgh, and extreamly compact , that our ſharpeſt Tools will 
hardly enterit, and ſcarcely the very Fire it felt, in which it con- 
ſumes but {lowly , as ſeeming to partake of a ferruginous , and 
mettallin ſhining nature,proper for ſundry robuſt Utes ; It is doubt- 
leſſe of all Timber hitherto known, the moſt univerſally uſefull 
and {ſtrong ; for though ſome Trees be harder, as Box, Cornus , 
Ebony, and divers of the Indian Woods ; yet we find them more 
fragil,and not ſo well qualified to ſupport great incumbencies and 
weights, nor is there any Timber more /aſtzyg which way ſqever 
us'd : There has (we know) been no little ſtir amongſt Learned 
men of what material the Croff was made,on which our bleſled $4- 
viour ſuffer'd : The contentions about it are very great : but, be- 
ſides Lipſins, Angelus Rocca, Alphonſus Ciaconus, and divers others, 
writing on this ſubje&, and upon accurate examination of the ma- 
ny fragments pretended to be parcells of it 3 'tis generally conclu- 
ded to have been the 0ak,and [I do verily believe it ; fince thoſe 
who have deſcribed thoſe Conntries,aflure us there is no Tree more 
frequent, which with relation to ſeverall celebrations and X/yſte- 
ries under Oaks inthe 0/d Teſtament, has been the ſubject of many 
fine diſcourſes, That which is 1wiz'd, and a little wreathed (cafily 
to be diſcern'd by the texture of the Bark) is beſt to ſupport Bur- 
thens, for Poſts, Columns, Summers, Ec. for all which our Eneliſþ 
Oak, is infinitely preferrableto the French, which is nothing ſo »/e- 
ful, nor comparably ſo ſtrong ; infomuch as have frequently ad- 
mir'd at the ſudden failing of moſt goodly Timber to the Fye , 
which being imploy'd to theſe Uſes does many times molt danger- 
ouſly flie in ſunder, as wanting that native ſprizg, and toughneſs , 
which our Erel;fþ Oak is indu'd withall. And here we forget not 
the ſtreſle which Sir H. Wotton and other Archite&s put even in the 
very poſition of their growth,their native ſtreightnefle and lofti- 
neſle,tor Columns,Supporters,Croſs- beams, &c. and tis found that the 
rough grain'd body of a fi{zbbed Oak, is the fitteſt Timber for the 
Caſe of a Sider-Mil/, and ſuch like Ergines, as beſt enduring the 
unquietneſlſe of a ponderous Rolling-ſtone. For Shingles, Pales , 
Lathes, Coopers ware , Clap-board for Wainſcot, and ſome pannells, 
are curioutly vein'd, of much eſteem in former times, till the finer 
grain'd Norway Timber came among(t us, which is likewiſe of a 
whiter colour : It is obſerv'd that Oak will not eafily g/ze to other 
Wood; no not very well with its own kind 3 and ſome ſorts will 
never cohere tolerably , as the Box and Horn-beam, though both 
hard woods; fo nor Service with Corzell, &c, Oak is excellent 
for Wheel-ſpokes, Pinus and Peges for Tyling,&c, Mr. Blith makes 
Sparrs, 
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Sparrs and ſmall building-Timber of Oaks of eleven years growth, 
which is a prodigious advance, &c. the ſmalleſt and ſtreighteft is 
beſt 3 diſcover'd by the upright tenor of the Bark, as being the 
moſt proper for cleaving : The knottieſt for Water-works , Piles and 
the like 3 becauſe 'twill drive beſt, and laſt longeſt, the crooked, 
yet firm,for knee-timber in Shipping, Mill-wheels, &c, Were plan- 
ting of theſe Woods more in uſe,we ſhould baniſh our hoops of Haſel, 
Ec. for thoſe of good coppet 0ak, which being made of the youn- 
ger ſhoots, are exceeding tough and ſtrong: Oe of them being of 
Ground-Oak will out-Jaſt fix of the beſt 4h ; but this our Coopers 
love not to hear of, who work by the great for Sale,and for others, 
The ſmaller trunchions, and ſpray, make Billet, Bavize and Coals ; 
and the Bark is of price with the Tanmer and Dyer, to whom the 
very Saw-duſt is of uſe, as are the 4ſhes and Lee to cure the roapiſh- 
neſs of Wine: And tis probable the Cups of our Acorns would 
tan Leather as well as the Bark, The Ground.Oak, while young is 
us'd for Poles, Cudgels and walking-ſtaffs, much comeinto mode of 
late, but to the waſt of many a hopefull Plant which might have 
prov'd good Timber ; and 1 the rather declaime againſt the Cu- 
{tom, becauſe 1 fuſpeC they are ſuch as are for the moſt part cut 
and ftolen by idle Perſons , and brought up to London in great 
bundles, without the knowledg or leave of the Owners,who would 
never have glean'd their Copſes tor ſuch trifling uſes: Here I am a- 
gain to give a general notice of the peculiar excellency of the Koots 
of molt Trees,tor fair, beautifull , chamleted, and laſting Timber, 
applicable ro many purpoſes z ſuch as formerly made Hafts for 
Daggers, Hangers, Knives, Handles for ſtaves, Tobacco-Boxes, and 
elegant Joyners-work,, and even for ſome Mathematical Inſtruments 
of the larger ſize , to be had either in, or neer the Roots of many 
Trees ; however 'tis a kindneſle to premoniſh Stewards and Sur- 
veyors, that they do not negligently waſt thoſe zzaterials : Nor 
may we here omit to mention the Galls, isſſetoe , Polypod, Agaric 
(us'd in Antidots) Vue, Fungus's to make Tinder, and many other 
uſefull Excreſcencies, to the number of above twenty, which doubt- 
leſle diſcovers the variety of tranſudations , percolations and con- 
textures of this admirable Tree. Pliny affirms that the Gals break 
out altogether in one #zght about the beginning of June, and ar- 
rive to their full growth in one dayzthis I recommend to the experi- 
ence of ſome extraordinary vigilant Wood-1man. Galls are of ſeveral 
kinds, but grow upon a different ſpecies of Robur from any of ours, 
which never arive to any maturity ; the white and imperforatedare 
the beſt, What benefit the 24ſt does univerſally yield for 
the fatting of Hops and Deer I ſhall ſhew upon another occaſion, 
before the concluſion of this Diſcourſe. A Peck of Acorns a day, 
with a little Bran, will make an Hog ('tis ſaid) increaſe a pound- 
weight per diem for two moneths together. They give them alſo 
to Oxen mingled with Bran, chop'd or broken ; otherwiſe they are 
apt to ſprout and grow in their bellies. Others ſay, they ſhould 
firſt be macerated in water, to extract their malignity 3 catte} many 
times 
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times periſhing without this preparation. Cato adviſes the Hus- 
band-man to reſerve 240 buſhels of Acorns for his Oxen, mingled 
with a like quantity of Beans and Lxpines,and to drench them well. 
But in truth they are more proper for Swine, and being ſo made 
ſmall will fatten Pigeons, Peacocks, Turkies, Pheaſants, and Poultry : 
nay 'tis reported, that ſome Fiſhes feed on them,eſpecially the Tur- 
»y, in ſuch places of the coaſt where trees hang over Arms of the 
Sea, Arorns were heretofore the food of Mer, nay of Jupiter him- 
ſelf, (as well as other prodaFions of the Earth) till their luxurious 
palats were debanched : and even in the Komans time, the cuſtom 
was in Spain to make a ſecond ſervice of Acorns and aft, (as the 
French now do of Marrons and Cheſants) which they likewiſe uſed 
to rolt under the embers. 


— Fed with the Oaken Maſt Et querni glande repaſta 
The aged Trers themiclves in years ſfurpaſs'd. SEquiſſe annoſas vivends corpora Quercus, 


And men had indeed hearts of Oak; I mean, not fo kard, but health, 
and ſtreygth, and liv'd naturally,and with thipgs ealily parable and 


plain. 


Bleſt Age o'th' Borld, juſt Nymph, when Alundid Felix illa atas mundi juftiſſima XNymphe, 
Under thy ſhade, whence his proviſion fell; (dwell Cum dabat nmbra domum vivam tua, cam demus ipſa 


Sallads the meal : Wildings were the Diſſert, Deciduai Dominos paſcebat ſruge quietos, 

No Tree yet4earn'd by i!ll-exampled Art Soelaque prebebant Sylveitria poma ſecundas 
With in;*it1ous ſrnit to ſymbolize, Gramineis epulas menſis 5 nondum arte magifir 
As in an Emblem, our Adulteries, Arbor Adulteriis praluſerat ivſuta neftris, &c, 
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asthe (weet Poet beſpeaks the Dryad 3 But 'tis in another place 
where 1 ſhew you what this Acorr was and evennow amrtold, 
that thoſe ſmall young Acorns which we. md in the Stock-doves 
Craws, are a delicious fare, as well as thoſe incomparable Salads 
of young herbs taken out of the 22aws of Partricges at a certain fea- 
ſon of the year, which gives them a preparation far exceeding all 
the art of Cookery. Oaks bear alſo a kyur, full ofa cottony matter, 
of which they ancicntly made Wick tor their 1 amps and Candles 3 
and among the SeleFjora Remedia of Jo. Prevotine there is mention 
of an Oil e querna glarde Clhymically extraGed, which he aftirms 
to be of the longeſt continuance, and leaſt conſumpcive of any 
other whatſoever, for ſuch lights, ita #t uncia ſingulis menſubus vix 
abſumatur continuo igne.The leaves of Oaks abundautly congeſted on 
Snow, preſerves it as well for wine, asa deep pit, or the moſt arti- 
ficial Refrigeratory. Varro affirms, they made Salt of Oak, aſhes, 
with which they ſometimes ſeaſoned zveat, but more frequently 
made uſe of it to ſprinkle among and fertilize their ſeed-corn : 
which minds me of a certain Oak found buried ſomewhere in Tran- 
ſulvania, near the Salt-pits, that was intirely converted into an 
hard ſalt, when they came to examine it by cutting. This exper;- 
ment (if true) may poſlibly encourage fome other attempts for the 
multiplying of Salt, Of the Galls is made the ground and baſs of 
1»ks and ſeveral Dies, eſpecially ſadder colours, aud area great 


revenue to thoſe who have quantities of them. 'Thic very Moſſe of 
the 
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the 04k, viz, that which-is white, compoſes the choiceſt Cypreſſe- 
powder, which 1s efreemed good for the head : but Impoſtors fami- 
liarly vend other A/oſſes under that name, as they do the Fungi for 
the true Agaric, to the great ſcandal of Phyſich. Young red Oaker 
leaves decofCted in wive, make an excellent garele for a fore month: 
and almoſt every part of this Tree is ſovcraign againſt Fluxes in ge- 
neral. The dew that tmpearls the leaves in ay, infolated, mete- 
orizes and ſends up a liquor, which is of admirable-etic&t in Rnp- 
tures : Anda water diſtill'd from the Acorzs are good againſt the 
Phthiſick,,Stitch 1n the fide, and heals inward Ulcers, breaks the 
Stone, and refrigerates Inflammati:ns, being applied with Linnen 
dip'd therein : nay, the Acorns themſelves eaten faſting kill the 
worms, provoke wrine, and (lome affirm) break even the Store it 
ſelf The Coals of Oak beaten and mingled with honey, cures the 
Carbuncle ; to ſay nothing of the Yiſconss,Polypods,and other Exere- 
ſeerices, of which innumerable Remedies are compoſed, noble An- 
tidotes, Syrups, &c, Nay , 'tis reported, that the very ſhade of 
this tree is ſo wholeſom,. that the f{zeping or lying under it becomes 
a preſent remedy to Paralyticks, and recovers thoſe whom the 
miſtaken -malign influence of the Walnut-tree has ſmitten. 
To conclude, and upon fertous meditation of the various uſes 
of this and other trees, we cannot but take notice of the admi: 
rable Mechaniſm of Vegetables in general ; as in particular in this 
ſpecies; that by the diverſity of Percolations and Strainers, and by 
mixtures as it were of divine Chymiſtry, various concoFions , &Cc. 
the ſap ſhould be ſo green on the indented leaves, ſo luſtily eſculert 
for our hardier and ruſtick Conſtitutions in the fruit, fo flat and 
palid in the .4tramental Gal/s ; and haply ſo prognoſtick in the 
Apple ; fo Suberows in the Bark(for even the Cork tree is but a cour- 
ſer 0ak,) ſo 0oxze in the Tannery pit; and in that ſubduftion ſo won- 
derfully ſpecifick. in corroborating the Extrazls, and Bladder, Reins, 
Loins, Back, &c. which are all but the gifts and qualities, with ma« 
ny more, that theſe robuſt ſos of the Earth afford us 5 and that in 
other ſpecific's, even the moſt deſpicable and vulgar Elder im- 
parts to us in its rind, leaves, buds, bloſſoms, berries, ears, pith, bark, 
&c, Which hint may alſo carry our remarks upon all the varieties 
of Shape, Leaf, Seed, Fruit, Timber,Grain,Colour, and all thoſe other 
forms that Philoſophers have enumerated ; but which were here too 
injurious for us to repeat. Let us end with the Poet : 
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When Ships for bloudy combat we prepare, Si quando armande naves, & bella paranda, 
Oak affords plank, and arms our Men of War Det quercus nautis tabulata, det arma furor; 
Maintains our fires, makes plows to till the ground, Bellawtum ; det ligna foco, det aratra colono, 


For uſe no Timber like the Oak is found , Aut aliis alios porro ſumatur in ſur, 


Rapiniis- 
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CHAP. 1V. 
Of the Elm, 


' 8 bers the Elm, There are four, or five ſorts, and fromthe 
A difference of the Soil and 4ir divers ſpuriciis : Two 
of theſe kinds are moſt worthy our culture, the vulgar, viz. the 
Mountain Elm, which istaken to be the Oriptelea of Theophrſtns ; 
being of a leſle jagged and ſmaller leaf; and the Vernacnla or 
French Elm, whoſe leaves are thicker, and more florid , glabrovs 
and ſmooth, delighting in the lower and moiſter grounds, where 
they will ſometimes rife to above an hundred foot in height; and 
a prodigious growth, in lefle than an Age; my elf having ſeen 
one planted by the hand of a Cownteſſe yet living , which is neer 
twelve foot in compaſs, and of an height proportionable; notwith- 
ſtanding the numerous progeny which grows under the ſhade of 
it, ſome whereof are at leaſt a foot in Diameter, that for want 
of being ſeaſonably tranſplanted, muſt needs have hindered the 
rocerity of their ample and indulgent Mother - Tam perſuaded 
os of theſe are Viviradices &- Traduces produc't of the falling 
ecds, 
Y 2, For though both theſe ſorts are rais'd of Appendices or Suckers 
(asanon we ſhall deſcribe)yet this latter comes well from theSamerg 
or Seeds, and therefore 1 ſuppoſe it to be the antient Attinea, for 
ſuch an Elm they acknowledge to be rais'd of Seeds , which being 
ripe about the beginning of March ( though frequently nor 
till the following Month) will produce them ; as we ſee abun- 
dantly in the Gardez: of the Tkuylleries , and that of Luxembourg , 
at Paris, where they uſually ſow themſelves and come up very 
thick ; and ſo dothey in many places of our Countrey, though ſo 
ſeldom taken notice of, as that it is elteemed a fable, by the lefle 
obſervant and ignorant vulgar ; let it be tryed in ſeaſor, by turn- 
irg and raking ſome fine earth, often refreſhed under ſome amply 
ſpreading Tree, or to raiſe them of their Seeds ( being well dry- 


ed a day or two before ſprinkled in Beds prepar'd of good carthy 


and fiefting ſome of the fineſt mould thinlyover them,and watering 
them when need requires. Being riſen an inch above ground 
( refreſhed and preſerved from the ſcraping of Birds and Por!try) 
comfort the tender ſeedlings by a ſecond fiefting of more fine 
earth, to eſtabliſh them; thus keep them clean weeded tor the 
firſt zwo years; ortill being of fitting ſtature to remove, you may 
thin, and Tranſplant them in the ſame manner as you were dire(t- 


ed for young 0aks; only they ſhalln t need above one cutting , 
where 
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where they grow leſfſe regular and hopeful. But becauſe this is 
an Experiment of ſome curioſity , obnoxious to many caſualties , 
and that the producing them from the Mother-roots of greater 
Trees is very facile and expeditious ( beſides the numbers which 
are to be fourd in the Hedge-rows, and Woods, of all plantable 
ſizes) I rather adviſe our Foreſter to furniſh himſelf from thoſe 
laces, 

F 3. The Suckers which I ſpeak of are produced in abundance 
from the Roots, whence, being dextrouſly {eparated, after the 
Earth has been well looſned, and planted about the end of 0Fo- 
ber, they will grow very well : Nay, the /i#bs onely, which are 
left in the ground after a felling ( being fenced in as far as the 
Roots extend ) will furniſh you with plenty, which may be traxſ- 
planted trom the firſt year or two, ſucceſſively , by flipping them 
trom the Roots, which will continually ſupply you for many years 
after that the body of the Mother-tree has been cut down : And 
from hence probably is ſprung that (I fear) miſtake of Salmaſtnr 
and others, where they write of the growing of their Chips ( I 
ſuppoſe having ſome of the Bark on ) ſcattered in hewing of 
their Ti-ber ;, the Errour proceeding from this, that after an Elm» 
tree has been fe/d, the numerous Suckers which ſhoot from the 
remainders of the /atent Roots, ſeem to be produced from this 
diſperſion of the Chips : Let this yet be more accurately examt- 
ned; for I pronounce nothing Magiſterially, (ince it is ſo confident- 
ly reported. 

4. I have known Stakes ſharpned at the ends for other purpo- 
ſes, take root familiarly in moiſt grounds, and become Trees ; and 
divers have eſlay'd with extraordinary ſuccefs the trunchions of the 
Boughs and Arms of Elms cut tothe ſcantling of a mans arm, as 
bout an ell in length. Theſe muſt be chopp'd on each fide op- 
polite , and laid into trenches about half a foot deep, covered 
about two or three fingers deep with good mould. The ſeafon for 
this work is towards the exit of Jannary, orearly in February if 
the Froſts impedenot, and after the firſt year, you may cut or 
ſaw the irunchions off in as many places as you find cauſe, and 
as the ſhoots and rooted Sprouts will dire& you for tranſplantati- 
on. Another expedient for the propagation of Elms is this ; let 
trenches be ſunk at a good diſtance (v1z. twenty or thirty yards) 
from ſuch Trees as ſtand in Hedge-rows, and in ſuch order as you 
deſire your Elms ſhould grow ; where thele gutters are, many 
young Elms will ſpring from the ſmall roots of the adjoyning Trees, 
divide ( after one year ) the ſhoots from their Mother-roots , 
which you may dextrouſly do with a tharp ſpade : Thete tranſ- 
planted, will prove good Trees without any damage to their Pro- 
genitors. Or do thus, Lop a young Elm, the /op being about 
three years growth, do it in the latter end of March , when the 
Sap begins to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds ready to 
break out; cut the Boughs into lengths of four foot flanting , 
leaving the kot where the bud ſeems to put forth in the middle : 

Interr 
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Interr theſe ſhort pieces in trenches of three or four inches deep, 
and in good mox'd well trodden,. and they will intallibly pro- 
duce you a Crop, for even the ſmallelt Suckers of E'ims will grow 
being ſet when the Sap 1s newly ſtirring in them : There 1s yet 
a fourth way no lefle expeditious, and trequently confirmed with 
excellent ſucceſſe : Bare ſome of the Maſter-roots of a vigorous 
Tree within a foot of the Truzk, or thereabouts, and with your 
Ax make ſeveral Chops, putting a ſmall ſtone into every c/eft , to 
hinder their cloſure, and give acceſle to the wet; then cover them 
with three, or four ich thick of Earth; and thus they will ſend 
forth Suckers in abundance ( Iaflure you one {ingle Elm thus well 
ordered, isa fair Nzrſery ) which after two or three years, you 
may ſeparate, and plant in the V/zarinm, or place deligned for 
them; and whichif it be in Plumps ( as they call them ) within 
ten or twelve foot of each other, or in Hedec-rows,it will be the 
better : For the Elm isa Tree of Conſort, Sociavle, and lo aftect- 
ing to grow in Company , that the very belt which I have ever 
ſeen do almoſt touch one another : This allo protects them from 
the Winds, and cauſes them to ſhoot of an extraordinary height ; 
ſo as in little more than forty years , they even arrive to a load of 
Timber ; provided they be {eduloutly and carefully cultivated,and 
the $07] propitious. For an Elm does not thrive fo well in the 
Foreſt, as where it may enjoy ſcope forthe Roots to dilate and 
ſpread at the ſides, as in Hedge-rows and Avenues, where they have 
the Air likewiſe free, 

5. There is beſides theſe ſorts we have named, one of a more 
Scabrous harſh leaf, but very large , which becomes an huge Tree, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the itch-bazel in our Statute 
Books, as ſerving formerly to make long Bowes of ; bur the Tim- 
ber is not ſo good as the firſt more vulgar ; bat the Bark at time of 
year, will ſerve to make a courſe baſt-rope with. 

6, Of all the Trees which grow in our Woods, there is none 
which does better ſuffer the Tranſplantation then the Elm; for 
you may remove a tree of twenty years growth with undoubted ſuc- 
celſe : It is an Experiment I have made ina Tree almolt as big 
more as my waſte; but then you muſt totally disbraxch him, leav- 
ing onely the Summit intire 3 and being careful to take him up 
with as much Earth as you can, refreſh him with abundance of 
water. This isan excellent, and expeditious way for great Per- 
ſons to plant the Acceſſes of their Houſes with 3 for being diſpoſed 
at ſixteen, or eighteen foot 7zzterval, they will in a few years bear 
goodly heads, and thrive to admiration. Some that are very cau- 
tious, ewplaſter the wounded head of ſuch over-grown Elms with 
a mixture of c/ay and horſe-dung, bound about them with a wilp 
of Hay or fine Moſs , and I do not reprove it, provided they take 
care to temper it well, fo asthe Yermine neſtle not init, Bur for 
more ordinary plantations , younger Trees, which have their bark 
ſmooth and tender, about the ſcantling of your leg , and their 


heads trimm'd at five or fix foot height, are to be preferr'd be- 
fore 
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| fore all other, Cato would have none of theſe ſorts of Trees to 
be removed till they are five or (1x fingers in diameter; others 
: think they cannot take them too young 3 but experience 
( the beſt 2iſtriſs ) tells us, that you can hardly plant an Elze too 
big. There are who pare away the Root within two fingers of the 
ſtem, and quite cut off the Head ; but I cannot commend rhis ex- 
tream ſeverity, ho tnore than 1 do the ſtrewing of Oats in the pit ; 
which fermenting with the moiſture, and frequent wateringe. is be- 
lieved much to acceleratethe putting forth of the Roots 3 not con- 
fidering,that for want of air they corrupt, and gtow muſty,which 
more frequently ſuffocates the Roots, and endangers the whole 
Tree. . | 

7. T have affirmed how patient this Tree is of Tranſplantation ; 
not onely for thatT obſcrve fo few of them to grow wild in Eng- 
land, and where it may not be ſuſpected ; but they, or their prede- 
ceſſors have been planted by ſorhe itiduftrious hand ; but for that 
thoſe incomparable Walkes and Viſtas of them both at Ararives , 
Caſe del Campo, Madrid, the Eſcurial, and other places of delight 
belonging to the King and Grandees of Spairi, ate planted with 
ſuch as they report Philip the ſecond cauſed to be brought out of 
England; before which( as that moſt Honourable Perſon the Earl of 
Sandwich now his Majcſties Athbaflador Extraordinary, at that 
Court writesto me ) it does not appear thete were any of thoſe 
Trees in all Spaiz. In that Princely Seat it is,that double rowes of 
them are planted in many places for a /eagie together in length , 
and ſome of them foxrty yard: high, which are kept ſtriptup to 
the very top branch , which muſt needs render a moſt glorious, 
and agreeable effect 5 no Tree whatſoever , becoming long Walks 
and Avenues, comparably to this Majeſtick plant : But hear it 
as ſweetly adviſed as deſcribed 3 
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pf An Elm for graceful verdure,buſhy bough, | Vt viror eft ulmo letws, ramique comanter, 
'2 A lofty top,and a firm rind allow. Arduns, alta petems i5 leviccortice truncus . 
a Plant Elm in borders, on the Graſſe - plots liſt, Ulmum adhibe ordinibus,quoties fundenda per bortums, 
I Branches of Elm into thick Arbours twiſt; Sunt ſerie ſpatia ingenti , texendaque totir, 
A Gallery of Z/m draw to the end «AiRtives contra ſoles umbracila camigis : 


That Eyescan reach,or a breath'd race extend. Ons alias inter texendis aptior ulmus 
Marginibus ſpatiorum, exornandoqae vireto, 
Seque adeo ſeries,plane ſuper equore, tendat 
Ulmorum traits longo ; quantum ipſa twentum 
Lumina, vel greſſus valeant luitrare ſequentum. 
Rapinuz, 


8. The Elm delights ina ſound, ſweet, and fertile Land,, ſomie- 
thing more inclined to moiſture, and where good paſture is pro- 
duced; though it will alſo proſper in the gravelly, provided there 
be a competent depth of moxld, and be refreſhed with Springs; 
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in defe(t of which, being planted on the very ſurface of the 
ground ( the ſwarth par'd firſt away, and the earth ſtirred a foot 
deep or more ) they will undoubtedly ſucceed ; bur in this #r3al, 
let the Roots be handſomly ſpread, and covered a foot , or more 
in height, and abcyve all, firmly, ſtaked, This is practicable yo 
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bouſe, which were (Iſuppcie ) planted there, by the indultry of 
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for other Tees, where the Soil is over moiſt, or unkind : For as 
the Elm does not thrive in too dry, ſandy, or hot grounds, no 
more will it abide the cold and ſpurgy ; but in places that are com- 
petently fertile, or a little elevated from theſe annoyances ; as 
we ſee in the Mounds , and caſtings up of Ditches, upon whoſe 
banks the Femuleſort does more naturally delight ; though it ſcems 
to be ſo much more addicted to ſozze places than to others, that 
I have frequently doubted, whether it be a pure Irdigene or tran- 
ſatitious;, and not onely becauſe I have hardly ever known any 
conſiderable Woods of them ( beſides ſome few Nurſeries neer 
Cambridge , planted | {yppole for ftore) but almoſt continually in 
Tufts, Hedg-rowes, and Mounds; and that Shropſhire , and ſeveral 
other Counties, have rarely, any growing 1n many miles together, 

9. The Elm is by reaſon of its aſpiring, and tapering growth 
( unleſſe it be topped to enlarge the Branches, and make them 
ſpread low ): the leaſt offenſive to Corn and Paſture prounds, to 
bk which, and the Catte/, they afford a benign ſhade,defence, 
and agreeable Ornament. 

10. It would be planted as ſba//ow as might be; for, as we 
noted, deep interring of Roots is among{t the Catholick miſtakes 
and of this, the greateſt to which Trees are obnoxious, Let new 

lanted Elms be kept moiſt by frequent refreſhings upon ſome 
Loenen Fern, or Litter laid about the foot of the ſtem; the 
earth a little ſtirred and depreſled for the better reception, and 
retention of the Water, 

I1,. Laſtly, your Plantation muſt above all things be carefully 
preſerved from Catte!, and the concuſſions of impetuous Winds, 
till they are out of reach of the one, and ſturdy enough to en- 
counter the other. 

12, When you lop the ſide-boughs of an E/m ( which may 
be about Jarxary for the Fire, and more frequently, if you de- 
fire to havethem tal; or that you would form them into Hedges 
( for ſo they may be kept p/aſhed, and thickned to the higheſt 


- twig ; affording botha magnificent, and auguſt defence againft 


the Winds and Su#) Ifay, when you trim them , be carchul to 
indulge the tops ; for they protect the body of your Trees from 
the wet, which alwayes invades thoſe parts firſt, and will in time 
periſhthem to the very heartzſo as E/mrs beginning thus to decay,are 
not long proſperous. Sir Hugh Plat relates ( as from an expert 
Carpenter) that the boughs and branches of an Ez ſhould be 
left a foot long next the #r#»k when they are /op'd;, but this is 
to my certain obſervationa very great miſtake either in the Re- 
lator , or Authonr ; forl have noted many Elms ſo disbranched , 
that the remaining ſi#abs grew immediately hollow, and were as 
ſo many Conduits or Pipes, to hold , and convey the Rain to the 
very body and heart of the Tree. ; 

13. Thereis a Cl/oyſter of the right French Elm in the little Gar 
den neer to her Majeſties the QueenAothers Chappel at Somerſet- 


the 
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the F. F, Capuchines, that will pertectly dire& you to the in- 
comparable ule of this noble Tree for ſhade and delight, into what- 
ever fieure you will accuſtom them. I have my ſelf procured 
ſome of them from Paris , but they were ſo abuſed inthe Tranſ- 
portation, that they all periſhed ſave ove, which now flouriſhes 
with me : LIhave alſo heard of grafting E/zzs to a great improve- 
ment of their heads : Yirgzltells us they will joyn in Marriage 
withthe Oak , and they would both be tryed ; and that withthe 
more probable ſucceſle, for ſuch /jgnoxs kinds, if you graff under 
the Earth, «por, or meer the very Root it ſelf, which is likely to 
entertain the Cyox better than when more expoſed, till it be well 
fixt, and have made ſome con(iderable progreſle. 

14. When you would Fed, let the Sap be perfeQly in repoſe; 
as 'tis commonly about November or December, after the froſt hath 
well nipp'd them : I have already alleadged my reaſon for it; 
and lam told, that both Oak and Elm fo cut, the very Saplings 
( whereof Rafters, Spars, &c. aremade) will continue as long 
as the very heart of the Tree, without decay. In this work , cut 
your kerte neer tothe ground ; but have a care that it ſuffer not 
in the fal, and beruined with its own weight : This depends 
upen your Wood-mans judgment in disbranching, and is a neceſſa- 
ry caution to the Felling of all other Timber-trees. If any begin 
to doat, pick out ſuch for the Ax,and rather truſt to its Sxcceſſor. 

15. Elmis a Timber of moſt fingular uſe; eſpecially where it 
may lie continually «ry,or wet,in extreames; therefore proper for 
Water-works, Mills, Pipes, Pumps, Aque-dutts , Ship-planks be- 
neath the Waterline ; and ſome that has been found buried in Bogs 
has turned like the molt poliſh'd, and hardeſt Eboxy, onely dif- 
cerned by thegrain : Alſo for Fheel-wrights, Handles for the 


ſingle Hand ſaw, the knotty for Naves, the ſtraight and ſmooth 


for Axel-trees, and the very Roots for curiouſly dappled works, 
ſcarce has any ſuperior for Kerbs of Coppers, Featheridge , and 
Weather-boards, Chopping-blocks, Blocks tor the Hatmaker, Trunks, 
and Boxes to be covered with leather; for Dreſſers , and Shqvel- 
board-Tables of great length, and a Juſtrous Coloxr if rightly 
ſeaſoned 3 alſo for the Carver, by reaſon of the tenor of the 
grain , and toughneſle which fits it for all thoſe curious works of 
Frutages, Foleage, Shields, Statues,and moſt of the Ornaments ap- 

rtaining to the Orders of ArchiteFzre; and for not being much 
ubje&t to warping 3 I find that of old they uſed it even for hix- 
ges and hooks of Doors; but then, that part of the Plank, which 
grew towards the top of the Tree, was in work to be alwayes re- 
verſed : But befides theſe and ſundry other employments, it 
makes alſo the ſecond fort of Charcoal; and finally ( which I 
muſt not omit ) the uſe of the very leaves of this Tree, eſpecially 
of the female, is not to be deſpis'd ; for being ſuffered to dry in 
the Sx» upon the Branches, and the ſpray {trip'd off about the 
decreaſe in Auguſt ( as alſo where the ſuckers and ſtolones are ſu- 
per-numerary,zand hinder the thriving of their Nurſes ) they will 
prove 
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Fruitful in leaves the Elm, 
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prove a great relief to Cattelin Winter, and ſcorching Sumwers , 
when Hay and fodder is dear; they will eat them before 0ates , 
and thrive exceedingly well with them z remember onely to lay 
your Boughs up in ſome dry and ſweet corner of your Barn : It 
was for this the Poet prais'\ them, and the Epithite was advis'd, 


f#cuude frendibus Ulmi. 
Georg. 2+ 


In ſome parts of Fereforeſhire they gather them in Sacks for 
their Swine, and other Cattel according to this Husbandry, But 
I hear an ill report of ther for Bees, that ſurfeiting of the bloom- 
ing Seeds, they are obnoxious to the Lark, at their firſt going 
abroad in Spring, which endangers whole Stocks, if Kezredies be 


not timely adhibited ; therefore tis ſaid in great Elm Countries 


they do not thrive, but the truth of which I am yetto learn, The 
Green leaf of the Elms contulſed, heales a green wound or Cut, 
and boyled with the Bark conſolidates fraftur'd bores, 
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CHAE Y. 
Of the Beech. 


I, 'T 6: Beech, | Fagns | (of two or three kinds ) and num- 

bred amongſt the glanditerous Trees, I rank here before 
the martial Af, becauſe it commonly grows to a greater ſtature. 
But here I may not omit a Note of the accurate Critis Palme- 
rius , upon a paſlage in Theophraſtius, where he Animadverts upon 
his /terpreter , and ſhews that the antient *»y3s was by no means 
the Beech, but a kind of 0ak ; for that the figure of the fruit is 
ſo widely unlike it; that being round, his triangular ; and both 
Tkeophraſius and Panuſanias make it indeed a Species of Oak, 
wholly differing in Trunk, as well as Fruit and Leaf , to which 
he adds ( what determines the Controverſie ) Ear Ths onys Igv. 
eoTaloy xa 40umtse]oy, &e. That it 2s of 4a firm Timbery not obnoxious 
to the Worm, neither of which can ſo confidently be faid of the 
Beech, Yet LaCerda too ſeems guilty of the fame #viſtake : But 
leaving this, there are of our Fagz , too or three kinds with us ; 
the Mountain (where it molt affects to grow) which is the whiteſt, 
and moſt ſought after by the Turner; and the Campeſiral or wild, 
which is of a blacker colour, and more durable, They are both 
to be rais'd from the Aaſt, and govern'd like the Oak ( of which 
amply) and that is abſolutely the beſt way of furniſhing a Wood : 
But they are likewiſe to be planted of young ſeed/ings to be 
drawn out of the places where the fruitful Trees abound, In 
tranſplanting them cut off onely the boughs and bruiſed parts,two 
Inches from the ſtem, to within a yard of the top; but be very 
ſparing of the Roof ; This, for ſuch as are of pretty ſtature, 
They make ſpreading Trees, and noble Shades with their well- 
furniſhed and gliſtering /eaves , being ſet at forty foot diſtance 
but they grow taller, and more upright in the Foreſts,where I have 
beheld them at ejeht and ter foot, ſhoot into very long Poles 3, 
but neither fo apt tor Timber, nor Fuel - In the Yallies ( where 
they ſtand warmand in Conſort ) they will grow to a {tupendi- 
ous procerity , though the ſoy] be ſtony and very barren : Allo 
upon the decl;vities, ſides, and tops of high Hills , and Chalkze 
Mountains eſpecially ; for they will ſtrangely infinuate their roots 
into the bowels of thoſe ſeemingly impenetrable places, not much 
unlike the Firr it ſelf, which, with this ſo common Tree, the 
great Ceſar denies to be tound in Britanny, Materia cnjuſque gene» 
ris, ut in Gallia, prater Fagum & abietem : But certainly from a 


grand miſtake, or rather, for that he had not travelled much up 
into 


Beech, 


EF xercit. is 


Theophraih.l.2 


Co 9. 


In Arcad. 
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into the Countrey, Virgil reports it will graft with the Cheſant, 


2. The Becch ſerves for various Uſes of the Horſewife z 


Hence in the World: beſt years the humble Shed, MHinc olim juvenis Mundi melioribus annis 

Was happily, and fully furniſhed : ( Rtools, Fortunatarum domuum nou magua $up:lex 

Beech made their Cheſts, their Beds and the Fom'd- Tota petebatny 3 Sellas, Armaria, Leflos, 

Beech made the Board, the Platters, and the Bowles, Et Menſas dabat , & Lances, & pocula F agus, &c, 


Couleij Pl. I, 6, 


with it the Turner makes Diſhes, Trays, Rimbs for Buckets, and other 
Utenſils, Trenchers, Dreſſer-board:, &c. Nkewile for the Iheeler, 
Joyner, and Upholſter tor Sellyes, Chairs, Stools, Bedſteads, &c. for 
the Bellows maker, and Husbandman his Shovel and Spade-graffs z 
Floates for Fiſhers Nets inſtead of Corky, is made of its Fark; for 
Fuel, Billet,Bavin and Coal though one ot the leaſt laſting : Not to 
omit even the very Shaving for the fining of Wines. Peter Creſentius 
writes, that the 4ſhes of Beech with proper mixture, is excellent 
to make Glaſſe with, If the Timber lye altogether under water , 
tis little inferior to Elz2, as I find it practiſed and aſſerted by $hip- 
rights: Of old they made their Vaſa Vindimiatoria and Corbes Meſ- 
forie ( as we our pots for Strawberries) with the Rind of this 
Beech , nay, and Veſlels to preſerve Wine in, and that curiouſly 
wrought Cxp which the Shepherd in the Bxchollicks wagers with all, 
was engraven by Alcimedor upon the Bark, of this tree: And an 
happy age it ſeems : 


w— No Wars did men moleſt, m— nec bella furru, 
When onely Beechen-Bowles were in requeſt, Faginus aflabat dum Scyphus ame dapes, 
Tibul, 


Of the thin La#:ina or Scale of this wood{as our Catlers call it ) are 
made Scabards tor Swords and Bandboxes, ſuperinJuc'd with thin 
leather or Paper, Boxes for Writings,Hat-caſ:s,and formerly Book: co- 
vers, I wonder we cannot ſplit it our ſelves but fend into other 
Countreys for ſuch trifles. In the Cavities of theſe Trees, Bees much 
delight to Hive themſelves : Yet for all this, you would not 
wonder to hear me deplore the ſo frequent uſe of this Wood , if 
you did conſider that the induſtry of France furniſhes that Coun- 
try for all domeftic Utenſils with excellent Wallnut ; a material in- 
finitely preferrable to the beſt Beech, which is indeed good only 
for ſhade and for fire, as being brittle, and exceedingly obnoxious 
to the Worm, where it lyes either dry, or wet and dry, as has been 
noted ; but being put ten dayesin water, it will exceedingly re- 
fiſt the worms. Ricciolus much commends it for 0ars,and ſome fay 
that the vaſt Argo was built of the Fagxs, a good part of it at 
leaſt, aswe learn out of Apolonins; this will admit of Interpreta- 
tion. Put whilſt we thus condemn the Tiz-ber, we mult not omit 
to praiſe the aſt , which fats our Swine and Deer, and hath 
1n ſome Families even ſupported men with bread : Chiss indured 
a memorable Siege by the benefit of this Maſt ; and in ſome parts 
of France they now grind the Buck in Mills ; It affords a ſweet 
Oz! 
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Oyl, which the poor People eat moſt willingly : Burt there is yet 
another benefit which this Tree preſents us; that its very leaves 
which make a natural, and molt agreeable Canopy all the Sum- 
mer; being gathered abou@\@e Fall, and ſomewhat before they 
are much froſt-bitten, afford the beſt and eafieſt Mattraſſes in the 
world tolay under our Qilts inſtead of ſtraw ; becaule, belides 
their teaderneſle and loole lying together , they continue ſweet 
for ſeven or eight years long; before which time ſffraw becomes 
zzuſty and hard ; they are thus uſed by divers perſons of quality in 
Dauphine ; and in Swizzerland [I have ſometimes lain on them 
to my great refreſhment; ſo asof this Tree it may properly be ſaid, 


The Wood's an Houſe; the leaves a Bed. Sylva domus, cubilia frondes, 


Juvensl, 


The ſtagnant water in the hollow Trees cure the moſt obſti- 
nate Tettars , Scabs, and Scurfs, in Man or Beaſt , foment- 
ing the part with itz and the Leaves chew'd, are wholeſome 
for the Gums and Teeth , for which the very Buds, as they are 
in Winter hardned and dryed upon the twiggs, make good 
Tooth pickers, Swine may be driven to Aſt about the end of 
ane 
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CHAP VI. 
Of the- Aſh. 


1. Raxinus the Afb, is with us Male and Female , the one af- 
| E feCting the higher grounds : The other the plains , of a 
whiter wood, and rifing many times to a prodigious ſtature ; ſo 
as in forty years from the Key , an 4ſþ hath been ſold for thirty 
pound ſterling :. And I have been credibly inform'd, that one 
Perſon hath planted ſo much of this one fort of Timber in his life 
time, as hath been valued worth fifty thonſand pounds to be 
bought. Theſe are pretty encouragements, for a ſmall, and plea- 
fant induſtry. That there is a /ower , and more kzotty ſort , e- 
very Husbandman can diſtinguiſh, | 

2, The Keys being gathered-when they begin to fall ( which is 
about the end of O&ober, and the enſuing Month) are to be 
ſowed ; but not altogether ſo deep as your former Maſtis : Thus 
they do in Spain: from whence it were good to procure ſome of the 
keyes from their beſt trees : A very narrow Seminary will be ſuff- 
cient to ſtore an whole Country : They will lIyea tull year in the 
ground before they appear; therefore you muſt caretully Fence 
them all that time and have patience : But if you would make a 
conſiderable Wood of them at once, Dig,or Plow a parcel of ground, 
as you would prepare it for Corz and with the Corz(or what other 
Grain you think fitteſt) ſow alſo good ſtore of Keys,fome Crab-ker- 
els,&c. amongſt them : Take off your Crop of Corn,or Seed in 
its Seaſor: , and the next year following it will be cover'd with 
young Aſhes, which will be fit either to ſtand (which I prefer ) 
or be tranſplanted for divers years after; and theſe you will find 
to be far better then any you can gather out of the Foods (eſpe- 
cially Suckers, which are worth nothing ) being removed at one 
foot ſtature ( the ſooner the better ) provided you defend them 
well from Catte] : The reaſon of this haſty tranſplanting, is to 
prevent their obſtnate, and deep rooting ; tartus amor terre —— 
which makes them hard to be taken up when they grow older, 
and that being removed they take no great hold till the ſecond 
year, after which, they come away amain : Yet I have planted 
them of five and fix inches diametre , which have thriven as well 
asthe ſmaller wands. Cut not his head at all (which being young 
is pithy) nor, by any means, the fibrous part of the Roots; unely, 
that down-right , or Tap-root ( which gives our Husbandmen fo 
much trouble in drawing ) is to be totally abated : But this work 
ought to be in the increaſe of OFober, or November , and not in 


the Spring, We are (as[told you) willing to ſpare his head ; 
becauſe 
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becauſe being yet youngzit is but of a poxgie ſubſtance; but being 
once well fixed, yu may .cut him as cloſe to the earth as you 
pleaſe ;it will cauſe him to ſhoot prodigioufly;z fo as in a few years 
to be fit for Pike-ſtaves, Young 4ſhes are ſometimes in Winter 


froſt-burnt, black as Coals, and then to uſe the 4zife is ſeaſonable, 


though they do commonly recover of themſelves ſlowly. In 
South-Spain ( where as we faid are the beſt ) after the firſt dreſ- 
ſing, they let them grow till they areſo big, as being cleft into 
four parts , each part is ſufficient to make a Pike flaff : I amtold 
there is a Flemiſh Aſh planted by the Dutchmen 1n Lincolnſhire , 
which in fix years grows to be worth twenty ſhillings the Tree 
but I am not aſlſur'd .whether it be the 4 or Abeele; either 
of them were, upon this account, a worthy encouragement. From 
theſe low Cuttings come our Ground-Afbes , ſo much ſought after 
for Arbours , Eſpaliers, and other Pole-works : They will ſpring 
in abundance, and may be reduced to oze for a. Standard-tree, or 
for Timber, if you delign it; for thus Hydra like, a Ground: cut- 


z 
By havock, Wounds, and Blows, Per damua, per cadets, ab ipſe 
More lively and luxuriant grows. Dwcit opes auimimque ferre. 
Hog. 


Aſp will be propagated from a Boxgh (lipt off with ſome of the 
vId-wood, a little before the Bud ſwells. Such as they reſerve fot 
Spears in Spain, they keep _ up cloſe to the ſtexr, and plant 
them in cloſe order , and moylter places. Theſe they cut _—_ 
the knot ( for the leaſt odef ſpoilsall ) in the decreaſe of Far- 
wary, which were of the lateſt forus : It is reported that the 4h 
will not onely receive its own kind, but graff, or be inoculated 
with the Pear and Apple, but to what improvement I know 
nor, | 
- 3. Itis by no means convenient to plant 4fo in Plow-lands ;, for 
the Roots will be obnoxious to the Coxlter; and the ſhade of the 
Tree is malignant to Corz when the head and branches over-drip 
itz but in Hedge-rowes, and Pluzps, they will thrive exceedingly, 
where they may be diſpos'd at nine or ten foot diſtance, and 
ſometimes neerer : But in planting of a whole Wood of ſeveral 
kinds of Trees for Timber, every third ſet at leaſt, would be an 
Aſp. The beſt 4 delights in the beſt Land ( which it will foon 
impoveriſh) yet grows in any ; ſo it be not over-wet, and ap- 
proaching to the Marſby , unlefle it be firſt well drain'd ; By the 
Þanks of ſweet and cryſtal Rivers and Streams, I have obſerv'd 
them to thrive infinitely. One may obſerve as manifeſt a ditfe- 
rence in the Timber of Aber, as of the ©akz much mote than is 
found in any one kind of Elm, ceteris paribus : For fo the ground- 
Afþ (like the 0ak,) much excells a bough , or branch of the 
ſame bulk, for ſtrength and toughneſle 3 and in yet farther emu- 
lation of the 0ak,,it has been known to prove as good, and laſting 
Tiniber for Building , nay , preferr'd before it, where _ 
2 cen 
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been plenty of Oake; vaſt difference there is alſo in the ſtrength 
of Ground, and quarter'd Aſh : Tis hkewiſe remarkable that 
the 4», like the Cork tree, grows when the Bark is quite peel'd 
off, as has been obſerv'd in ſeveral Forefts,where the Deer have 
bared them as far as they could climb : Some Af is curiouf- 
ly camleted and vein'd, I fay, fo differently from other 7imber;thar 
our skilful Cabinet-makers prize it equal with Ebony, and give it 
the name of green Ebony, which the Cuſtomer payes well for z and 
when our Woodmen light upon it, they may make what mony they 
will of it : But to bring it to that curious luſtre, ſo as 'tis hard- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed from the molt curioutly diaper'd Olive, they 
Varniſh their Work with the China-varniſh ( hereafter deſcribed ) 
which infinitely excells Lynſeed-ozl, that Cardan ſo commends, 
ſpeaking of this Root. | 
-. 4. The uſe of Ah is ( nextto that of the 0ak it felt) one of the 
moſt univerſal : - It ſerves the Souldier &- Fraxinus utili 
haſtis. Ovid, The Carpenter, Wheel-wright,Cart-wright, for Plonghs, 
Axel trees, Wheelrings, Harrows,Bulls, Oares, the beſt blocks for 
Pullys and Sheff, as Seamen name them ; Alſo for the Cooper, Tur- 
zer, and Thatcher: Nothing like it for our Garden Paliſad:hedger, 
Hop-yards, Poles, and Spars, Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-trees, 
@&c. In ſum, the Husbandman cannot be without the 4/b for his 
Carts, Ladders, and other tackling : From the Pike, to the Plow z 
&pear,and Bow, for of 4ſh were they formerly made, and therefore 
reckon'd amongſt thoſe: woods , which after long tenſion has a 
natural Sprizg., and recovers its pofitionz foas in Peace and Wap 
itisa Woodin higheſt requeſt : There is extraCted an Oy/ from the 
Aſh , by the proceſſe on other Woods, which is excellent to recover 
the Hearixg ; ſome drops of it being diftill'd warm into the Earsz 
and for the Caries or rot of the Bones,Tooth-ach, pains inthe Kid- 
2:e35, and Spleen, the anointing therewith is moſt ſoveraign. Laſt- 
ly, the white, and rotten dottard part compoſes a ground tor our 
Gallants Sweet-powder, and the Truncheons make the third ſort of 
the moſt durable Coal, and is ( of all other ) the ſweeteſt of our 
Foreſt-fnelling, and the fitteſt for Ladies Chambers z To conclude, 
the very dead leaves afford ( like thoſe of the Elm) relief toour 
Cattel in Winter ; and there is a dwarfe fort in France ( it in truth 
it benot , as 1 ſuſpe&, our Witchen-tree ) whoſe Berries feed the 
poor People, in ſcarce years, but it bears no Keys, like to ours, 
which being pickled tender, afford a delicate Sa/ading. Bur the 
Shade of the 4h is not to be endur'd,becauſe it produces a noxtous 
InſeF ;, and for diſplaying themſelves ſo very late, and falling ve- 
ry early, not to be planted for Umbrage, or Ornament ;, eipecially 
neer the Garde, fince ( beſides their predatitious Roots ) the de- 
ciduous leaves deſcending with ſo long a Stalk, are drawn by clhu- 
ſters into the Worm holes, which foul the Allies with their talling 
Keys, and ſuddenly infe&t the ground. Note, that the Seaſon for 


felling of this Tree muſt be when the Sap is fully atreſt; forif you 


cut it down too early, or over late inthe year, it will be fo ob- 
| noxious 
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noxiousto the Worm, as greatly to prejudice the timber ; there- 
fore to be ſure, fel not till the three 24id-winter Months, begin- 
ning about November. I am aſtoniſh'd at the univerſal Confidence 
of all our Botaniſts, that a Serpent will rather creep into the Fire, 
than over a twig of 4/h; this is an old Impoſture of Plinys, who 
either took it up upon truſt, or we miſtake the Tree, 


CHAP. VII 
Of the Cheſaut: 


I. He next is the Cheſnut , [| Caſtanea)] of which Phyy re- 
| # | ckons many kinds, eſpecially about 'Tarentum and Naples; 
but we commend thoſe of Portzgalor Beyore, chooling the largeſt 
brown and moſt ponderous for frxit, ſuch as Pliny calls CoZive,but 
the leſſer ones to raiſe for Timber. They are produc'd beſt by 
ſowing ; previous to which, let the Nuts be firſt ſpread to (weat,then 
cover them in ſand,a Month being paſt,plunge them in Water,reje&t 
the ſwimmers; being dry'd for thirty dayes more, ſand them again, 
and to the water-ordeal as before. Being thus treated till the be- 
ginning of Spring, or in November, ſet them as you would do 
Beans; and as ſome practiſe it, drench'd for a »ight or more, in 
new Milk: They ſhould be put into the holes with the poynt up- 
molt as you plant T#lips; Pliny will tell you they come not up,un- 
leſs four,or five be pil'd together in a hole; but that is falſe,if Siey be 
good, as you miy preſume all thoſe to be which paſle this examz- 

zation; nor will any of them fail : But being come up they 

thrive beſt unremoved, making a great ſiaxd for at leaſt two years, 
upon every tranſplanting ; yet if needs you mult alter their ſtation, 

let it be done about November, and that into a light friable ground, 

or moiſt Gravel, however, they will grow even in Clay, Send,and 

all mixed Soils , upon expoſed, and bleak places, and the pendent 

declivities of Hils to the North, in dry airy places, and fotnetimes 

neer Marſhes and Waters ; but they affe& no other compoſt , ſave 

what their owh leaves afford them, and are more patient of cold 

than beat. 

2. If you deſire to ſet ther in Winter, or Autumn , I counſel 
you to inter them within their Husks,which being every way arm'd 
are 4 good protection againſt the 2o#ſe,and a providential integu- 
ment, Pliny 1,15. &. 23, from this natural Guard,concludes them 
to be excellent food, and doubtleſle Czſar thought ſo , when he 
tranſported them from Sardis firſt into Italy , whence they were 
propagated into France, and thence among usz another encou- 


ragement to taake ſuch Experiments out of forain Countreys. _— 
OW 
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ſow them confuſedly in the Farrow like the Acorn, and govern 
them as the Oak; but then would the ground be broken up 'twixt 
November and February; and when they ſpring , be cleanſed at 
two foot aſunder, after two years growth : Likewiſe may Copſes 
of Cheſnuts be wonderfully increaſed , and thickned, by laying the 
tender and young branches; but ſuch as ſpring from the Nuts 
and Marrons are beſt of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if being 
let ſtand without removipg , the ground be ſtirr'd and loofned 
about their R oots, for two or three of the firſt years, and the 
ſuperfluous wood prun'd away 3 and indeed for good Trees, they 
ſhould be ſhrip'd up after the firſt years removal : Thus will you 
have a Copſe ready for a fel/ing, within eight years , which ( be- 
ſides many other uſes ) will yield you incomparable Poles for any 
work of the Garden, Vineyard, or Hepyard, till the next cutting : 
And if the Tree like the ground, will in ten or twelve years grow 
to a kind of Timber, and bear plentiful fruit. | 

3. I have ſeep many Cheſ-nnt-trees tranſplanted as big as my 
army, their heads cut off at five and (1x foot height 5 but they came 
on at leiſure : In ſuch Plartations, and all others for Avenes , 
you may ſet them from thirty, to ten foot diſtance, though they 
will grow much neerer, and ſhoot into Poles, if (being tender ) 
you cultivate them like the 4, the nature of whoſe ſhade 
it reſembles, ſince nothing affes much togrowunderit : Some 
Husbands tell me, that the young Cheſs xnt-trees ſhould not be 
pruned or touched. with any kzife or edgetool, for the firſt three 
or four years, but rather crop d or broken off, which I leave to 
farther Experience. ke | 

4. The Cheſmut being gpraffed in the Wall-mut , Oaks or Beech 
(TI havebeen told) will come exceeding fair, and produce incom- 
parable Fruit; for the Wal-nat, and Cheſſmut in each other , it is 
robable; butI have not as yet made a full attempt ;z they alſo 
Hook of Inoculating Cherrys in the Cheſſrut-(tock for a later fruit. 
In the mean time, 1 wiſh we did more univerſally propagate the 
Horſe-Cheſſnut , which being eaſily increas d from layers, grows in- 
to a goodly Standard , and bearsa moſt glorious flower, even in 
our cold Countrey : This Tree is now all the mode for the A- 
venues to their Countrey Palaces in Frazce, as appears by the 
late Superintendents Plantation at Yaux. It was firſt brought from 
Conſtantinople to Vienna , thence into Italy, and fo France; but to 
Us from the Levant more immediately, and flouriſhes ſo well,and 
grows ſo goodly a Tree in compent time, that by this alone, we 
-might have ample encouragement to Denizen other ſtrangers a- 
moneglt us. 

5, The Cheſ-nut is ( next the Oak) one of the moſt ſought af- 
ter by the Carpenter and Joyner ; It hath formerly built a good 
part of our ancient Houſes in the City of London, as does yer ap- 
pear. I had once a very large Bars neer the City fram'd intirely 
of this Timber : And certainly they grew not far off; probably 
in ſome Woods neer the Town ; For in that deſcription of Londor 

written 
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written by Fitz-Stephens, in the Reign of Her, 2, he ſpeaks of a 
very noble and large Foreſt which grew on the Boreal part of it : 
Proxime (ayes he) -patet foreſta ingens, ſaltas nemoroſy ferarum, la- 
tebre cervorum, damarum, aprorum, &- taurorum Sylveſtrium,&c. 
A very goodly thing it ſeems, and as well ſtor'd with all forts of 
good Timber, as with Yeniſor and all kind of Chaſe. The Cheſ/: 
ut affords the beſt Stakes and Poles for Paliſades, Pedaments for 
Vine-props, and Hops, asI ſaid before : Alſo for Mil-timber and 
Water-works, or when it may lie buried ; bunt if water touch the 
Roots of the growing Trees, it ſpoils both Fruit and Timber : 'Tis 
likewiſe obſerved, that this Tree is ſo prevalent againſt co/d, that 
where they ſtand, they defend other Plantations from the injuries 
of the ſevereſt froſfs : I am ſure being planted in Hedge-rowes , 
O* circa agrorum itinera, or for Avenues to our Conntrey-houſes , 
they are a magnificent, and royal Ornament : This Timber al- 
ſo does well for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, Chairs , Stools, Bedſtead:s ; 
for Tubs, and VVine-Cask,, which it preſerves with the leaſt tin- 
Qure of the wood of any whatſoever : If the Timber be dip'd 
in ſcalding Oyl, and well Pitch'd, it becomes extreamly durable : 
Beams made of Cheſſnut tree have this property, that being ſome- 
what brittle, they give warning, and premoniſh the danger by a 
certain crackling which it makes - Formerly they made Conſul- 
zatory Staves of this Tree 3 and the Variegated Rods which Jacob 
peel'd to lay in the Troughs, and imprefſle a fancy in his Father-in- 
{aw's conceiving Ewes, were of this material. The Coales are ex- 
cellent for the Smith, being ſoon kindled, and as ſoon extinguiſhe, 
but the 4ſhes of Cheſſmut-wood are not convenient for to make a 
Lee with, becauſe it is obſerv'd to ſtain the Linnern. As for the 
Fruit, 'tis better to beac it down from the Tree , ſome little time 
before they tall off themſelves;thus, they will the better keep, or 
elſe you muſt ſmoke-dry them. But we give that fruit to our Swine 
inErngland , which is amongſt the delicacies of Princes in other 
Countries 3 and being of the larger Nt, is a Juſty , and maſeuline 
food for Ruſtics at all times; and of better nouriſhment for Huſ: 
bandmen than Cole and ruſty Bacon, yea, or Beans to boote, inſtead 
of which, they boyle them in 7taly with their Bacon; and in Yir- 
gil's time, they ate them with 4/k and Cheeſe. The beſt Tables in 
rrance and Ttaly make them a Serwice, eating them with Salt , -in 
VVine, or juice of Lemon and Sugar; being firſt roſted in Embers 
on the Chaplet ; and doubtlefle we might propagate their uſe , a- 
monegſt our common people, ( as of old the Baaaregzyu ) being a 
food fo cheap,and fo laſting. In 1taly they alſo boyl them in Wire, 
and then ſmoke them a little, thele they call A»ſer: or Geeſe, I 
know not why : Thoſe of Piemont add Fennel, Cinnamon and 
Nutmeg to their Wine, but firſt they pecle them. Others macerate 
them in Roſe-water 3 the Bread of the flower is exceeding nutri- 
tive; 'tisa robuſt food and makes Women well complexion'd , 
as I haveread in a good Authour : They alſo make Fritters of 


Cheſſnut flower, which they wet with Roſewater, and ſprinkle with 
grate 
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grated Parmegiano, and fo fry them in freſh Butter, a delicate: 
How we here uſe them in ſtew'd-meats, and Beatil/e-Pyes, our 
French Cooks teach us; and this is in truth the very beſt xſe of their 
Fruit, and very commendable ; for it is found that the eating of 
ther raw or in Bread ( as they do much about Limoſtn ) is apt to 
ſwell the belly, though without any other inconvenience that I 
can learn, and yet ſome condemn them as dangerous for ſuch as 
are ſubjeC to the Gravel in the Kidnies, The beſt way to preſerve 
ther, is to keep them in Earthen veſſels ina cold place; ſome lay 
them in a Smwoke- left, others, in dry Barly-ſtraw, others, in Sand , 
&c. The leaves of the Cheſſ-nut tree makes very wholſome Mat- 
traſſes to lye on, and they are good Litter for Catte/ : Bur thoſe 
leafie- beds, for the crackling noyle they make when one turns up- 
on them, the French call Liits de Parliament : Laſtly, the flower 
of Cheſſnuts made into an EleFwary with Horny, 1s an approved 
Kemedy againſt ſpitting blood, and the Cough; and a decottion of 
the Kind of the Tree, tinQures hair of a go/dex Colour. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the Wall-nut. 


the ſoft ſhel,and the hard, the whiter, and the blacker grain : 
This black bears the worſt Nt, but the Timber much to be 
preferred, and we might propagate more of them if we were 
careful to procure them out of Virginia, where they abound , or 
from Grenoble, which our Cabinet-makers ſo prize. It is ſaid that 


I, Pick quaſi Jouis glans, the Wall-nut, 1s of ſeveral forts 5 


' the Walnut kernel wrap'd inits own leaf, being carefully taken 


out of its ſhel, brings a Nut without fſhel/; but this is a trifle ;, 
the beſt way to elevate them is, to fet them as you do the (heff. 
ut, being. planted of the Nut, or ſet at the diſtance you would 
have him ſtand 3 for which they may be prepared by beating them 
off the Tree ( as was preſcribed of the Cheſt ) ſome dayes be- 
fore they quit the Branches of themſe}ves, and kept in their Eusks, 
or without them, till Spring, or by bedding them ( being dry ) in 
ſand, or good Farth, till March, from the time they fel}, or were 
beaten off the Tree : Or if before, they be ſet with þusk and all 
upon them ; for the extream bitternefle thereof is moſt exitial, and 
deadly to Worms ; or it were gcod to ſtrew ſome Furzes(broken 
or chopp'd ſmall) under the ground amongſt them , to preferve 
them from Ace and Rats,when their Gels beginto wax tender ; e- 
{pecially if as ſome, you ſupple them a little in warm Cows milk ; 
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but being treated K before, you will find them already ſprovted , 
and have necd onely. to be planted where they are to abide ; be- 
cauſe ( as we ſaid long ſince ) they are moſt impatient of tranſ- 
planting : But if there be an abſolute neceſlity of removing, let 
your T ree be about four years old, and then by no means touch 
the head with your Knife, nor cut away ſo much as the very Tap- 
*oot, if you can well diſpoſe of it, ſince being of a pithy and hol- 
low ſubſtance, the leaſt diminution, or bruite, will greatly endan- 
ger the killing : But ſee here what we have ſaid of the Cheſt; 
I have been told, that the very Tops, and paliſh Buds of this Tree, 
when it firſt ſprouts, though as late as April, will take hold of the 
ground, and grow to an incredible improvement 3 but firſt they 
ſteep them in 444k and Saffron; but this attempt did not ſucceed 
with us, yet it will be propagated by a Branch ſlipp'd- off with 
ſome of the old wood, and ſet in Febraary : Aninduſtrious and ve- 
ry experienc'd Husbandman told me, that if they+be tranſplanted 
as big as ones Middle , it may be done ſafer than when younger 3 
1 do onely report it : What they hint of putting a T7le-ſhard un- 
der the Nuts when firſt ſet,to divaricate and ſpread the Roots(which 
are otherwiſe apt to penetrate very deep) I like well enough; 'tis 
ſaid they will receive their own Cyors being Graffed , bur that it 
does not at all improve their Fruit : The belt compoſt is the 
ſtrewing of 4/hes at the foot of the Trees, the Salt whereof be- 
ivg waſhed into the Earth , is the beſt drefling , whilſt the juice 
of the fallen leaves, though it kill the Form, 1s noxious to the 
Root, 
2. The Wallnut delights in a dry, found, and rich land ; eſfpe- 
cially if it incline to a feeding Chalk, ,or Marlezand where it may be 
roteCted from the cold (though it affect co/d rather thenextream 
"oo ) asin great Pits, Vallies, and Highway ſides; alſo in Stonie- 


grounds, and on Hills, eſpecially Chalkze : likewiſe in Corsfields : 


Thus Burgundy abounds with them, where they ſtand in the mid(t 
of goodly Wheat-lands,at fixty , and an hundred foot diſtance ; 
and it is ſo far from hurting the crop, that they look on them as a 
great Preſerver, by keeping the grounds warm ; nor do the roots 
hinder the Plow. When ever they fell a Tree ( which is onely the 
the 01d, and decayed) they alwayes plant a young one near him; 
and in ſeveral places 'twixt Haxaw, and Francfort in Germany , no 
young Farmer whatſoever is permitted to Marry a Wife, till he 
bring proof that he hath planted, and isa Father of ſuch a ſtated 
number of Walnut-trees, as the Law is inviolably obſerved to this 
day, for the extraordinary benefit which this Tree affords the 1#- 
habitewts : Andin truth, were this Timber in greater plenty 
amongſt us, we fhould have far better Utenſils of all forts for 
our Houſes, as Chairs, Stools, Bedſteads , Tables, Wainſcot, Cabi- 
nets, &c. inſtead of the more vulgar Beech, ſubject to the worm, 
weak, and unſightly ; but which to counterfeit and deceive the 
unwary, they waſh over with a decoftion made of the Green husks 
of Walnuts, &c." Ifay, had we ſtore of this material, we ſhould 


I find, 
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find an incredible improvement in the more Table Furniture of 
our Houſes, as in the firſt frxge/, and better dayes of Rome,when 


Tables made here at home, thoſe times beheld, Ila domi natas noftraque ex arbore meuſas 
Of our own Wood, for that ſame purpoſe fell'd, Tempora viderunt : hos liguum flabat in uſus, 
Old Walnut blown down,when the Wind ſet Faſt. * Annoſam 6 fort? nucem dejecerat Enrus. 

Sr. R. Stapylton. | Juv. 1.4. Sat.r1, 


for if it had been cut in that ſeaſon, it would not have prov'd fo 
ſound, as we ſhew in our Chapter of Feling. It is certain, that the 
Menſe nucine , were once in price even before the Citringas Strabo 
notes; and nothing can be more beautiful, than ſome Planks, and 
Works which I have beheld of it, eſpecially that which comes 
from Grenoble , of all other the moſt beautiful and eſteem- 
ed. 
3+ They render moſt graceful Averres to our Country dwel- 
' lings, and do excellently neer Hedge-rows:; but had need be planted 
at forty, or fifty foot interval, for they affe(t to ſpread both their 
Rootsand Branches. The Bergſtras ( which extends from Heidel- 
berg to Darmſiadt) -is all planted with Walnats ;* for ſo by ano- 
ther antient Law , the Bordurers were obliged to nurſe up, and 
take care of them ; and that chiefly, for their ornament and ſhade; 
ſo as a man may ride for many miles about that Countrey, under a 
continued Arbour , or Cloſe-walk; The Traveller both refreſhed 
with the Fruit,and the ſhade,which ſome have cauſleſly defam'd for 
its 11] effeCts on the head, for which the Fruit is a ſpecifiqgne and a no- 
table ſgnature; although I deny not, but the ſent of the fallen 
leaves, when they begin to be damp'd with lying, may emit ſome- 
what a heady ſteam, which to ſome has prov'd noxious ; but not 
whilſt they were freſh, and lively upon the Trees. How would 
ſuch publick Plantations improve the Glory and Wealth of a Na- 
tion / but where ſhall we find the ſpirits among our Countrymen ? 
Yes, [ will adventure to inſtance in thoſe Plantations of Sir Richard 
Stidolph , upon the Downs neer Lether-head in Swrry ; and fo about 
Caſſaulton, where many thouſands of theſe Trees do celebrate the 
induſtry of the Owners ; and will certainly reward it with infinite 
zmprovement, as | am afſſur'd they do in part already, and that 
' very conſiderably; beſides -the Ornament which they afford to 
thoſe pleaſant traFs, for ſome Miles in circumference. I remem- 
ber Monſtenr Sorbiere , ina Sceptical diſcourſe to Aonſtenr de Mar. 
zel, ſpeaking of the readineſle of the People in Holland to furniſh 
and maintain whatſoever may conduce to the publick Ornament , 
as well as convenience; tells us, that their Plartations of theſe , 
and the like Trees, even in their very Roads , and common High- 
wayes, are better preſerv'd, and entertain'd ( asI my ſelf have 
likewiſe been often an eye-witne(s)then thoſe about the Howſes,and 
Gardens of pleaſure belonging to the Nobles and Gentry of moſt 
other Countries : Andin efſet it is a moſt raviſhing obje&, to 
behold their amenities in this particular : With &s ſayeshe ( ſpeak: 


ing of France) they make a jeſt at ſuch political Ordinances, by 
ruining 
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ruinſog theſe. publick and uſeful Ornaments, if haply ſome more 
dent /egiſtrate , doat anytime introduce them. Thus in the 

Reign of Herry the fourth , during the Snperiztendency of Mon- 
ſrewr de Sulli, there was reſolution of adorning all the High-wayes 
of France with Elms, &c. but the rude and miſchievous Payſans, 
did ſo hack, ſteal, and deſtroy what they had begun , that they 
were forced to deſiſt from the thorough proſecution of the de- 
ſign; ſoas there is nothing more expos'd, wild, and leſle pleaſant 
then the Common Roads of France for want of ſhade, and the 
decent limits which theſe ſweet, and divertiſlant Plantations would 
have afforded 3 not to omit that Political uſe , as my Lord Bacon 
hints it, where he ſpeaks of the Statues and Aforuments of brave 
. men, and ſuch as had well deferv'd of the Pablick, ereted by 

the Romans even in their High-wayes, ſince doubtleſle, fach noble, 
and agreeable objeds, wor exceedingly divert, entertain, and 
take off the Minds and Diſcourſes of Melancholy people, and 
five Travellers, who having nothing but the dull and encloſed 
Wayesto caſt their eyes on, are but ll Corverſationto themſelves, 
and others, and in ſtead of Celebrating, Cenfſure their Superiours. 
It is by a curious Perſox, and induſtrious Friend of mine, obſerv'd, 
that the Sap of this Tree riſes, and deſcends with the 8##s diurnal 
courſe ( which 'it vifibly flackens in the Night) and more plenti- 
fully at the Root on the Soxth-fide , though thoſe on the North 
were larger, and lefle diſtant the Body of the Tree; and not 
onely diſtill'd from the ends, which were next the Stems, but from 
thoſe which were cut off and ſeparated 3 which was never obſer- 
ved to happen in the Birch, orother Sap-yielding Trees. 

4- What univerſal uſe the French make of the Timber of this ſole 
Tree, for domeſtic affairs, may be ſeen in every Room both of 
Poor and Rich : Itis of fingular account with' the Foywer, for the 
beſt grain'd and colour'd Waixſcot, with the Gunſmrith for Stocks, 
' for Coach wheels excellent, and the Bodies of Coaches , the Drum- 
maker for Kimbs, the Cabinct-maker for Inlaying:s, eſpecially the 
firm and cloſe Timber about the Roots, which is admirable for fleck'd 
and chambletted works , ſome wood eſpecially, as that which we 
have from Bologxe very black of Colour,and fo admirably ſtreaked, 
as to repreſent vatural flowers, Laxd:kips,and other Fancys:Toren- 
der this the better coloured , Joyners put the boards into an Oven 
after the betch is forth, or lay them in a warm Stable, and when 
they work it, poliſh it over with its own oy very hot, which makes 
it look black and ſleek, and the older it is the more Eſteemable ; 
but then it ſhould not be put in work till thoroughly ſeaſoned, be- 
cauſe it wil! ſhrink beyond expeRation. It is only not good to 
confide in it much for { ioena , or Joyſts, becauſe of its brittleneſs, 
of which yet, it has been obſerved to give timely notice, by the 
crackling before it breaks. Beſides the uſes of the ood, the fruit 
with hxsk, and all whea tender and very young ; is for preſerves, 
for food, and 6yl, of extraordinary uſe with the Painter, in whites, 
and other delicate Colours , alfo for Geld-ſize, and Vernifh ; = 

I 2 wit 
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with this they poliſh alking-ſtaves , and other ' works which are 
wrought in with burning : For Food they Fry with it in ſome 
places, and uſe it to burn in L awps;. the younger Timber is held 
to make the better coloured work (and fo the Oak ) but the old- 
er more firm and cloſe, is finer Chawbleted tor Ornament ; and 
the very husks and leaves being macerated in warm Water, and 
that Liquor poured onthe Carpet of Walks,and Bowling-greens,does 
infallibly kill the Forers. without endangering the graſle 3 not to 
mention the Dye which-is made of this Lixive , to CoJour Wood , 
Woods, and Hair,as of old they usdit. The water of the Fnsks is 
ſoveraign againſt all peſtilential infeRiqns, and that of the leaves 
ro mundikfie, and heal inveterate V/cers, That which is produc'd 
of the thick- ſhe, becomes beſt Timber, that of the thinner better 
Fruit, Columella has ſundry excellent Rules how to aſcertain, and 
accelerate the growth of this-Tree , $4 to improve its qualities, 
and I am afſur'd , that having been Graffed on the 4ſo (though 
others ſay no 1ſition improves it ) they thrive exceedingly , be- 
come handſome Trees, and what is molt eſtimable, bears its fruit 
within four. years ; all which I recommend to the farther Induſtri- 
ous, Thegreen hnsk;dry'd , or the firſt peeping red Buds and 
leaves reduc'd to powder, ſet ves inſtead of Pepper,to condite meats 
and ſaxces.  *Tis betterto-cudgel off the Frait, than to gather it 
by hand 3 and in /tkly they arm the tops of long Poles with nails 
and iron for the purpoſe,arid believe the beating improves the Tree : 
Thoſe Nuts which come not : eaſily out of their bucks, ſhould be 
laid. to mellow..in heaps, and the reſt'expos'd in the S»#, tilt the 
Shells dry, elſe they will be apt to periſh the Kernel : Sume again 
preſerve them intheir: own /eaves., or.in a Cheſt made of Walnut- 
tree wood ; othersin Sand : OldiNuts are not wholeſome till 
macerated in warmand almoſt boyling water ;-butif you lay them 
ina Leader pot, .and-bury them in the Earth, fo as no YVermine 
can attaque them, they will keep. mervelloufly plump the whole 
year about, and may 'eaſtly be blanched -: In Spain they uſe to 
ſtrew the gratings of old and hard Njts (firlt peeld ) into their 
Tarts and other Meats, For the Oyl, one Byſhel of Nuts will yield 
fifteen pounds of ,peeld and cleer Kernels , 'and. that half as much . 
Ozl, which the ſooner 'tis.drawn,. is the more in quantity , though 
the dryer the Nut the better in quality; the Lees, or Marc of the. 
Preſling, is excellent to fatren Hogs with. After the Nuts are bea- 
ten down, the leaves would be iwep'd into heaps, and carried a- 
way, becaiffe their extream Bitterneſle impairs the ground, and as 
I amaſlured , prejudices the Trees : The Green husks boyled , 
make a good Colour tg dye a dark Tellow, without any mixture 5 
_ and the diſtillation of its /caves with Hory and Urine, makes Hair 
ſpring in bald-heads ; Beſides its #ſe 10 the Famous Salernitan An- 
tidote; if the Kernel alittle maſticated, be applied tothe biting 
of a ſuſpeed Mad-dog, and when'it has lain three hours , be caſt 
to Poultrey, they will 'dye it they eat-of it. In 7taly, when a 


Countrey man finds any pain in his Side, he drinks a Þint of the 
frc(h 
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freſh 0y/ of this Net, and finds immediate eaſe : The Keree! be- 
ing rub'd upon any crack or chink of a Leaking or craſy Yeſs/,ftops 
It batter than cither C/ay, Pitch, or Wax © In France they eat them 


blanch'd and freſh with Wye andSalt, having firſt cut them out of 


the ſhells before they are hardned, with a ſhort broad braſe-kyife, 
becauſe Iroz ruſts, and theſe they call Cernois , from their manner 
of ſcooping them our. 


—_ 
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I, Mz , the Mulberry : It may poſſibly be wonder'd by aqutkerry. 


ſome, why we ſhould infert this Tree amongſt our Foreſt 
Iohabitants ; but we ſhall ſoon reconcile our induſtrious Planter , 
when he comes to underſtand the incomparable benefit of it, and 
that for its Timber, durableneſje, and we for the Joyner and Carpen- 
ter, and to make Hoops, Bows, Wheels, and even Ribs tor ſmall Fej- 
fels1n ſtead of 04k, &c. though the Fruit and the leaves had not 
the due value with us, which they diſervedly enjoy in other 
places of the World, 

2. But it is not here I would recommend our ordinary black; fruit 
bearers, though that be likewiſe worth the propagation 3 but that 
kind which is call'd the White 24ulberry,one of them of a broad leaf, 
found in Province, whole Seeds being procured from Paris, where 
they have it from Avigrior, ſhould be thus treated in the Semi- 
nary, 6 

- In Countreys where they cultivate them for the Silk;worm 
and other uſes,they ſow the perteCtly mature berrys of a Tree whoſe 
Leaves have not been gather'd; theſe they ſhake down upon an 
old Sheet, ſpread under the Tree, to prote& them from Gravel and 
Ordure, which will hinder you from diſcerning the Seed : If they 
benot ripe, lay them to mature upon Shelves , but by no means 
till they corrupt; to prevent which,turn them daily; then put 
themina fine Sizev, and plunging it in Water, bruiſe them with 
your hand; do this in ſeveral Waters, then change them in other 
clear Water, and the Seed will fink to the bottom, whilſt the pu/p 
{wims, and mult be taken off carefully : This done, lay them 
todry in the Sx upon a linnen Cloth, tor which, one hour is ſuffict- 
ent, then Yar and fieft it from the hnsks , and reſerve it till the ſea- 
ſon. Thisis the proceſle of curious perlons, but the ſowing of 
ripe Mulberries themſelves is altogether as good, and from the ex- 
crement, of Hogs, and even Dogs ( that will frequently eat them) 


they will riſe abundantly : Note , that ia ſowing the Berry = 
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ood to quaſh and bruife then with fine fiefted Mould , and if 
t be rich;andof the old bed, ſomuch the better - They would 
be miterr'd, well moyſined and cover'd with firaw, and then rare- 
ly water'd till they peepz Or you may ſqueeze the ripe Berrys in 
Ropes of Hejr ot Baſt, and bury them as 1s preſcrib'd for Hipps and 
Haws ; the Earth in which you ſow them, ſhould be fine Mould , 
and as rich as for lors, rais'd a little higher then the Area , as 
they make the Beds for ordinary Pot»berbs , to keep them looſe 
and warm, and in ſuch beds you may ſow Seeds as you do Purſlane, 
mfngled with ſome fine Earth, and thinly cover'd , and then for a 
fortnight ſtrew'd over with ſtraw, to protect them both from ſud- 
den heat, and from birds : The Sealon is April or May, though 
ſome forbear even till Jzly and Aguſt, and in the ſecond quarter 
of the Moor, the Weather calm and ſerene ; at the beginning , 
keep them moderately freſh ( not over wet) and clean weeded , 
ſecured from the rigor of Froſts z the ſecond year of their growth 
about the beginning of 0Fober, or early Spring, draw them gent- 
iy out, prune the Roots, and dipping them a little in Pozd- 
water, tranſplant them in a warm place or Nzrſery; 'ris beſt rang- 
ing them in Drifls , two foot large, and one in depth, each rill 
three foot diftance, and each Plant two. And if thus the new 
Earth be ſomewhat lower then the Surface of the reſt , 'twill the 
better receive the Kai#; Being Planted, cut them all within three 
Fnches of the ground. Water them not in inter, but in extream 
neceſiny , and when the weather is warm, and then do it in the 


Morning, In this co/d Seaſon you ſhall do well to cover the 
ground with the Leaves of Trees, Straw, or ſhort I ittier, to keep 
them warm; and evety year you ſhall give them three Dreſſings or 


balf diggings: vis. in April, Fane,and in Axgyſt 5 this, for the firſt 
5 


year, " after Rain : The ſecond Spring after Tranſplanting , 
purge them of all ſuperfluous ſhoots and Scions, reſerving only the 
moſt towardly for the future Stemz; this to be done yearly,as long 
'as they continue in the Nurſery; and if - of the principal Stews fo 
left, the froſt mortifie any part,cut it off, and continue this govern- 
ment till they are neer ſix foot high, after which ſuffer theth to 
ſpread into lead by diſcreetly pruning , and faſhioning them : 
But if you plant where Catte/ may endanger them, the ſfems had 
need be talter, for they are extreamly liquoriſh of the leaves. 

- 4. When now they are about five years growth, you may tran 
Plaxt them without cutting the Roor ( provided you irradicate 
chem with care ) onely trimming the head a little ; the Seaſon is 
from September to November in the New Moon , and if the holes or 
pits you ſet them in were dug and prepar'd ſome months before, it 
would muchfecure their taking 3 fome caſt hormes,bones, Shells,Qhe. 
into them the better to looſen the earth about them, which ſhould 
be rich, and well refreſh'd all Summer. A light , and dry Mould 
1s beſt, well expos'd to the Sur and 4ir, which above all things this 
Tree afteQts, and hates watery low grounds : In ſum, they thrive 
beft where Y7nes proſper moſt , whoſe ſociety they gg” +4 

| His cheriſh ; 
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cheriſh; nor do they lefſe delight to be amongſt Cor , no wa 
prejudicing it with its ſhade. The Diſtance for theſe Standards 
would be twenty, or twenty four foot every way, if you would 
deſign Walks or Groves of them ; if the environs of Fields , Banks 
of Rivers, High-wayes, &c, twelve or fourteen foot may ſuffice , 
but the farther diſtant , the better. 

5. Another Expedient to increaſe Afulberries is, by Layers from 

the Suckers at the foot , this done 1n Sprizg, leaving not above two 
Bud: out of the Earth, which you muſt diligently water, and the 
ſecond year they will be rooted : They will alſo take by paſling 
any branch or Arm lit, and kept a little open witha wedge , or 
ſtone, through a baskert of Earth, which is a very ſure way : Nay, 
the very Cuttings will ſtrike in Spring, but let them be from Shoots 
of two years growth, with ſome of the old Wood , though of ſe- 
ven or eight years; theſe ſet in Kills like Yires,having two or three 
Buds at the top, will root infallibly , eſpecially if you twiſt the old 
Wood a little, or at leaſt hack it, though ſome {lit the foot, inſert- 
ing a ſtone, or grain of an Oate, to ſuckle and entertain the Plant 
with moyſture. 
6. They may alſo be propagated by Graffing them on the black 
Mulberry in Spring, or inoculated in July, taking the cyons from ſome 
old tree, that has broad, even, and round leaves, which cauſes it 
to produce very ample and tender leaves, of great emolument to 
the Silk; maſter. 

7. Some experienc'd Hwsbandmen adviſe to poll our Aulberries 
every three or four years, as we do our Wllows : others not till 8 
years: both erroneouſly. The beſt way 1s yearly to prune them 
of their dry and Danny wo branches, and to form their heads 
round and natural. The firſt year of removal where they are to 
abide, cut off all the ſhoots to five or (1x of the moſt promiſing : the 
next year leave not above three of theſe, which difvoſe in triangle 
as near as may be, and then diſturb them no more, unleſs it be to 
purge them (as we taught) of dead Scare- wood, and extravagant 
_ which may impeach che reſt ; and if afterward any prun'd 

ranch ſhoot above three or four Cyons, reduce them to that num- 
ber, One ofthe beſt ways of Pruning 1s, what they pratiſe in $7- 
cily and Province, to make the head hollow and like a be/,by clean- 
ling them of their inmoſt branches; and this may be done, either 
betore they bud, viz. in the New /00n of March, or when they are 
full of leaves in Jaume or July, if the ſeaſon prove any thing freih, 
Here muſt not omit what I read of the Chineſe culture, and which 
| they now alſo imitate in Virginia, where they have found a way to 

raiſe theſe Plants of the Seeds, which they mow and cut like a crop 
of graſſe which ſprout and bear leaves again in a few moneths. 

8. The Mulberry is much improv'd by ſtirring the Mould at root, 
and Leſtulion, 

9.. We have already mentioned fome of the Uſes of this excel- 
lent tree, eſpecially of the white, ſo called becauſe the fruit 15 of a 


paler colour, which is alſo of a more /ſciows taſte, and lefler than 
the 
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the black ; The rind likewiſe is whiter, and the /eaves of a mealy 
clear green colour, and far tenderer, and ſooner produc'd by at 
leaſt a fortnight, which is a marvellous advantage to the newly di(- 
clos'd Silk-worm; Alſo they arrive ſooner to their maturity, and 
the food produces a finer web. Nor is this tree leſs beautiful to the 
eye then the faireſt E/zz,very proper for Walks and Avenues : The 
timber (amongſt other properties) will laſt in the water as wel] as 
the moſt ſolid Oak, and the bark makes good and tough Baſt-ropes. 
It ſuffers no kind of YVermin to breed on it, whether ſtanding or 
fell'd, nor dares any Caterpiar attaque it ſave the Silk: worm only. 
The Loppings are excellent fuel: but that for which this tree is in 
greateſt and moſt worthy eſteem, is for the Leaves, which (be- 
fides the $ilk-worw) nouriſhes Cows, Sheep, and other cattel ; eſpe- 
cially young Porkers, being boil'd with a little bra + and the fruit 
excellent to feed Poultry. 1n ſumme, what evereats of them, will 
with difficulty be reduc'd to endure any thing elſe, as long as they 
can come by them; to ſay nothing of their other ſoveraign quali- 
ties, as relaxing of the bel being eaten in the morning, and curing 
Inflammations and Ulcers of the oxth and throat , mix d with Me! 
Roſarum, in which, Receipt they do beſt,being taken before they are 
over:ripe. 
10. To proceed with the Leaf (for which they are chiefly che- 
riſh'd the benefit of it is ſo great, that they are frequently let to 
farm for vaſt ſummes ; ſo as ſome one ſole tree has yielded the pro- 
prietor a rent of twenty Shillings per Annu, tor the Leaves onely ; 
and fix or ſeven pounds of Silk, worth as many pounds Sterling, 
in five or fix weeks, to thoſe who keep the worms, We know that 
till after 7a/y had made $7/k above a thouſand years , they receiv'd 
It not in Frarce; it being hardly yet an hundred fince they betook 
themſelves to this warnfatture in Province, l anguedoc, Dauphine,Lion- 
03s, &c. and not in Toxrain and Orleans till Her. the fourth's time; 
but it is incredible what a Revenue it amounts to in that Kingdom, 
About the ſame time, or a little after, it was that King James did 
with extraordinary care recommend it to this Nation, by a Book of 
Direfions, As of Councel.,and all other Princely affiſtance, But this 
did not take no more then that of Her.the fourth's Propoſal about 
the Invirons of Paris,who filled the High-ways,Parks,and Gardens of 
France with the trees, beginning in his own Gardezs for encourage» 
ment ; Yet, I ſay, this would not be brought into example, till 
this preſent great Morarch, by the indefatigable diligence of AMor- 
ſer Colbert (Superintendent of His Majeſties mannfatures) who has 
{o ſucceſsfully reviv'd it , that 'tis prodigious to conſider what an 
happy progreſs they have made in it, to our ſhaxe be it ſpoken ; 
who have no other diſcouragements from any inſuperable difficult 
whatever, but our /oth and want of induſtry : fince where ever hel 
trees will grow and proſper, the 871k; worms will do ſoallo; and 
they were alike averſe, and from the very ſame ſuggeſtions where 
now that manufaGFure flouriſhes in our 2eighbour Countries, It is 
demonſtrable, that 24lberries in four or five years may be made to 
ſpread 


; 
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ſpread all over this Land, and whenthe indigent and young dargh- 
ters in proud Families areas willing to gain three or four Shillings a 
day for gathering 8i/k, and buſying themſelves in this ſweet and 
ealte imployment, as ſome do to get four pence a day for hard work at 
Hemp, Flax, and Wool; the reputation uf Aulberries would ſpread 
in England and other Plantations. I might ſay ſomething like this 
of Saffron, which we yet too much negle6&t the culture of ; bur, 
which for all this I donot deſpair of ſecing reafſum'd when that 
good Genizs returns. In order to this hopetulPrognoſtick we will add 
a few DtreCtions about the gathering ot their Leaves, to render this 
chapter one of the moſt accompliſh'd ;; for certainly one of the moſt 
accompliſh'd and agreeable works in the world, 
11. The Leaves of the 4/u/berry thould be colleted from trees of 
ſeven or cight years old, if of ſuchas are very young, it impairs 
their growth, neither are they ſo healthful for the worms, making 
them hydropical and apt to burſt : As doallo the Leaves of ſuch trees 
as be planted ina too wateriſh or over-rich ſoil, or where no $## 
comes; and all fick and ye/ow leaves are hurtful. It is betterto 
clip, and let the /eaves tall upon a ſubtended ſheet or blanket , than 
ro gather them by hand 3 and to gather them, than to ſtrip them, 
which marrs and gauls the branches, and bruiſes the /eaves that 
ſhould hardly be touched, Some there are who lop off the boxghs, 
and make it their pruning, and itis a tolerable way, fo it be diſ- 
creetly done in the over-thick parts of the tree; but theſe leaves 
gather'd from a ſeparated branch will die, and wither much ſoon- 
er than thoſe which are taken from the zree immediately, unleſs you 
ſet the ſtem in water. Leaves gathered from boughs cut off will 
ſbriok in three hours; whereas thoſe yon take from the living tree 
will laſt as many days 5 and being thus a while kepr are better than 
over- freſh ones, It 1s a Rule, Never to gather ina rainy ſeaſon, nor 
cut any branch whillt the wet is upon it 3 and therefore againſt ſuch 
ſuſpeCfted times you are to provide before hand, and to reſerve 
them inſome freſh but dry place : the ſame caution you muſt ob- 
ſerve for the dew, though it do not rain, tor wet-food kills the 
worms, But it this cannot be altogether prevented, put the /eaves 
between a pair of ſheets well dried by the fire, and ſhake them up 
and down 'till the moiſture be drunk up in the Linen, and then 
ſpreading them to the air alittle,on another dry cloth,you may feed 
with them boldly. The top-leaves and oldeſt would be gathered 
laſt of all, as being moſt proper to repaſt the worms with towards 
their laſt change. The gatherer muſt be neat, and have his hands 
clean, and his breath (weet, and not poiſon'd with 0n70n: or Tobac- 
co, and be careful not to preſs the leaves by crouding them intothe 
Bags or Baskets. Laſtly, that they gather onely (unleſs in cale of 
neceſſity) leaves from the preſet, not trom the former years ſprigs, 
or old wood, which are not onely rude and harſh, but are annex'd 
to ſtubb'd Stalks, which injure the worms, and ſpoil the denudated 
branches, 


12. This is what I thought fir to premoniſh concerning the ga- 
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thering of the Leaves of this tree for $i/k-worme, asI newly find it in 
Monſieur Tard's InſiruGions, in that exaCt Diſcourſe of his publiſhed 
ſome three years ſince, and dedicated to Morſiexr Colbert, who has, - 
it eems,conſtituted this induſtrious and experienc'd perſon, Surveyor 
of this Princely manufaFure about Paris 5 and becaule the book it 
ſelf is rare, and known of by very few. Ihave no more to adde, but 
this for our enconragement, and to encounter the Objeftions which 
may be ſuggeſted about the coldneſs and moiſture of our Conntry ; 
That the Sprizgis in Provinceno leſs inconſtant than 1s ours in Exg- 
land ;, that the colds at Paris are altogether asſharp 3 and that when 
in 2/ay it has continued raining for nine aud twenty days ſucceflively, 
Mowſieur Tnard aſſures us, he proceeded in his work without the 
leaſt diſafterz and in the year 1664 he preſentedithe French King 
his Maſter with a conſiderable quantity of better $:/ks, than. any 
Meſjina or Bonlonia could produce, which he ſold raw at Liozs, for 
a Fiftol thepownd; when that of Avignion, Province, and Danphine 
produc'd little above half that price. But you are toexpec the 
compleat Hiſtory of the 871k worm from that incomparable Treatiſe, 
which the learned Aa/pighixs has lately ſent out of 1taly, and dedi- : 
cated to the Royal Society (now ready to be publiſlrd) as a ſpecimen, 4 
and noble gfe of its univerſal correſpondence and concernments tor 
the improvement of »/efu/ knowledge. 


LEHRAP. X. 


Of the Service. 


I, por” the Service tree ( of which there are four ſorts) is 
rais'd of the Chequers or Berries, which being ripe ( that is) 
rotten, about September , may be ſawn like Beech-Maſt : Ir is re- 
ported that the Sower never ſees the frnit of his labour; either for 
that it bears only being very old , or that Men are commonly ſo, 
before they thiok of planting Trees:But this is an egregious miſtake; 
for theſe come very ſoon to be Trees, and being planted young , 
thrive exceedingly; I have likewiſe planted them as big as my arm 
ſucceſsfully : The beſt way is therefore to propagate them of 
Suckers or Sets 3 they delight in reaſonable good ground, rather 
inclining to cold, then over hot ; for in places which aretoo dry, 
they never bear kindly. The Torminalis is the kind moſt frequent 
with us; for thoſe of the narrower and lefle indented Leaf, is not 
ſo common in Ezgland as in France, bearing a fort of Berry of the 
Pear \(hape, and is there call'd the Cormier z this Tree may be Graf- 
Fed either with it ſelf, or on the White-thorr, and @wince. 
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2. The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, for the Exgraver of Wood- 
cuts, Bows, Pulleys, Skrews, Mill-Spindles and other,Goads to drive 
Oxen with, &c. Piſtol,and Gun-Socks, and for moſt that the #i/d- 
Peare-tree (erves; and being of a very delicate Grain, for the Turn- 
er, and divers carjofities , and looks delicately, and is almoſt ever- 
laſting, being rub'd over with 0ylof Linſeed, well boyl1'd, and may 
be made to counterfeit Ebory, or almoſt any Indian Wood, colour'd 
according to Art : Allo it is taken to Build with, yielding Beams 
of conſiderable ſubſtance : The ſhade is beautiful for Walks, and 
the Fruit not unpleaſant, eſpecially the ſecondgkind , of which with 
new Wine and Honey, they make a Condiluzz of admirable effect to 
corroborate the Stomach; and the Fruit alone 1s good in Dyſenteriz 
and Lasks, The water diſtilI'd from the Sta/ks of the Flowers and 
Leaves on M. B, and twice ReGified upon freſh matter, is incompa- 
rable for Conſaumptive and Tabed Bodies , taking an Oxnce daily at 
ſeveral times : Likewiſe it cures the Green-ſickreſſe in Virgins, and 
3s prevalent in all Fluxes ; diſtill'd warm into the Ears it abates 
the pain : The Wood, or Bark contus'd and applied toany green 
Wound, heals it;and the Powder thereof drank in Oy] 0lzve,conſoli- 
dates inward Ruptures : Laſtly, the Salt of the Wood taken in de- 
coftion of Althea to three Grains, is an incomparable Remedy to 
break and expel Gravel. The Service gives the Hwbandman an 
early preſage of the approching Spring, by extending his adorned 
Buds for a peculiar entertainment, and dares peep out in the ſe» 
vereſt Winters. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Maple. 


i. He Maple (| Acer minus] ( of which Authors ( ſee Salmaſins Map. 


upon Solinus, c. 33.) reckon very many kinds) was of 
old held in equal eſtimation almoſt with the Ctroz ; eſpecially the 


- Bruſcum , the F rench-Maple, and the Peacocks-tail Maple, which is 


that ſort ſo elegantly undulated, and criſped into variety of carles. 
It were a moſt laudable attempt, if ſome would enquire out, and 
try the planting of ſuch ſorts as are not Izdigenes amongſt us 3 ſuch 
as is eſpecially the German Aire, and that of Virginia, not yet 
cultivated here, but an excellent Tree : Andif this were exten- 
ded toother Timber and exotic Trees, likewiſe it would prove of 
extraordinary benefit and Ornament to the Publick, and were 
worthy even of the Royal Care, They are all produced of the 
Keys, like the 4/þ 3 and like to it, affeQ a ſound, and a dry,mould ; 
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growing both in Woods and Hedge-rows, eſpecially in the Jatter ; 
which it rather hilly then low, affords the faireſt T:wber. By ſhred- 
iog up the boughs to a head,l have cauſed it to ſhoot to a wonder- 
fal height ina little timez but if zou would /op it for the fire, let it 
be done in January. The timber is far ſuperiour to Beech for all 
uſes of the Turner, who ſeeks it for Diſhes, Cups, Trays, Trenchers, 
&*c. .as the Joyner for Tables, Inlayings, and for the delicateneſs of 
the grain, when the k-wrs and nodoſtties are rarely diapred, which 
does much advance its price, Alſo for the lightneſs (under the 
name Ayer) imploy'd often by thuſe who make Muſical Inftru- 
ments, But there is a larger fort, which we call the Syco- 
mor, 
2. But the deſcription ofthis leſſer Maple, and the ancient value 
of it, is worth the citing. Acer operum elegantid & ſubtilitate Cedro 
ſecundum: plura cjus genera: Album, quod precipui candoris vocatur 
Gallicum : [n Tranſpadana Italia, trdnſque Alpes naſcens. Alterum 
genus criſpo macularum diſcurſu, qui cum excellentior fuit, 2 ſimilitu- 
dine caude pavonum nomen accepit, © The Maple (ſays Pliny)tor the 
© elegancy and fineneſs of the wood-1s next to the very Cedar it ſelf ; 
© There are ſeveral kids of it, eſpecially the White, which is won- 
* derfully beautiful ; this is call'd the French Maple, and grows on 
* that part of taly,that is on the other fide of Po beyond the Alpes ; 
© The other has a curl'd grain, fo curiouſly maculated , that from a 
© neer reſemblancezit was uſually cal'd the Peacocks-tayl,&c.He goes 
onto commend that of 7#ria, and that growing on the Mountains 
for the beſt : But in the next chapter ; Pulcherrimnm vero eſt Bruſcum, 
multoque excellentins, etiamnum Molluſculum tuber ntrumque arboris 
ejus Bruſcum intortius criſpum, Molluſculum ſimplicins ſparſamz Et ſi 
magnitudinem menſarum caperct, haud dubie preferretur Cedro, nunc 
intra pugillares, letorumque ſilicios aut laminas, &c. E Bruſco fiunt 
menſe nigreſcentes, Oc. Plin. 1. 16. c. 15, 16, * The Bruſcum , or 
© Kzur is wonderfully fair, but the Aolluſcum is counted molt pre- 
© ciousz both of them Knobs and (wellings out of the Tree, (The 
© Bruſcum 1s more intricately crifp'd 3 the 449/uſcum not fo muth 
* and had we Trees large enough to ſaw into Planks for Tables , 
© 'twould be pr .terr'd before Cedar ( or Citron, for ſo ſome Copies 
*read it ) but now they uſe it onely for ſmall Table-books, and with 
* its thin boards to Wainſcot Bed-Teſters with, &c, The Braſcum 
*jis of a blackiſh kind , with which they make Tables, Thus far 
Pliny. And ſuch ſpotted Tables were the famous Tigriz, and Par- 
therine Curioſities of, not ſo call'd from being ſupported with fi- 
gures carved like thoſe Bealts , as ſome conceive, and was in uſe 
even in our Grandfatbers dayes, but trom its natural Spots and ma- 
culations 3 ſuch a Table was that of Cicero's, which coſt him 10coo, 
Seſterces ; that of King Juba, ſold for 15000, and another which 
I read of, valu'd at 140000 H.S. which at about 3d. fterhng , 
arives to a pretty Summ; and yet that of the Munritanian Pto:o- 
mie, was far richer, containing tour Fcot and an halt diameter, 
three Inches thick , which is reported to have been ſold tor its 
weight 
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weight inGo/d : Of that value they were, and fo madly luxy- 
rious the age, that when they at any time reproach'd their Wives 
for their wanton Expenſiveneſſe in Pear! and other rich trifles , 
they were wont to retort, and turn the Tables upon their Husbands. 
The Knot of the Timber was the moſt eſteemd, and is ſaid to be 
much reſembled by the Female CypreF,we have now,l am almoſt per- 
ſwaded, as beautiful Planks of ſome Wallnut-trees, neer the Root; 
and of Eugh, Ivy, Roſe-wood, and Olive, I have ſeen incomparable 
pieces ; but the great Art was in the Seaſoning, and Politure, tor 
: which laſt, the rubbing with a Mans hand who came warm out of 
| the Bath, was accounted better then any Cloth, as Pliny reports. 
Some there be who contend, this Citerz was a part neer the Root 
of the Cedar , which, as they deſcribe that, is very Oriental and 
Oderiferous , but moſt of the Learned favour the Citern, and that 
it grew not far from our Tangier , about the foot of Mount Atlas, 
when haply ſome 1nduſtrious Perſon might procure of it from the 
Moors ;, and | have not forgotten to put his Excellenty my Lord 
H. Howard in mind of it, who will have all the opportunities of 
ſatisfying our Curioſity, that by comparing it with thoſe elegant 
Woods, both our own Conntreys , and the Indies furniſh, we might 
pronounce ſomething in the Controverfie. Here 1 think good to 
add what.honeſt Palify Philoſophiles after his plain manner, about 
the reaſon of thoſe pretty undnlations and chamfers , which we ſo 
frequently find in diverſe Woods ; which he takes to be the deſcent 
as well as aſcent of Moiſture : For what elſe ( fayes he) becomes 
of that water which we often encounter in the Cavities, when 
many branches divaricate and ſpread themſelves at the tops of 
great Trees ( eſpecially Polards ) unleſſe ( according to its natu- 
ral appetite ) it ſink into the very Body of the Stexe through the 
Pores? For example, in the Wall-zut , you ſhall find, when *cis old, 
that the Wood is admirably fiewrd, and as it were marb/d, and. 
therefore much more eſteemed by the Foywers , Cabinet-makers , 
&*c, then the Towng, which is paler of Coloxrr, and without any 
norable Grain, as they call it. For the Razn diſtilling along the 
Branches, when many of them break out into cluſters from the ſtew, 
[7 {inks iz, and is the Cauſe of theſe marks ;, fince we find it exceed- 
F: ingly full of pore: ; Do but Plane off a thin cþ7p, or ſiiver from 
; one of theſe old Trees, and interpoſing it twixt your Eye and the. 
{ Light, you ſhall obſerve it to be full of innumerable holes ( much 
wore perſpicuows and ample, by the application of a good Microſcope ) 
But above all, notable for theſe extravagant Damarkings and Cha- 
raFers, is the Maple; and 'tis notorious, that this'Tree 1s very full 
| of Branches from the Root to its very Sument , by reaſon that it 
produces no conſiderable Frxit : Theſe Arms being frequently 
cut, the Head is mors ſurcharged with them, which ſpreading like 
ſo many Razes from a Center , form that ho/lowneſſe at the top of 
the Stews whence they ſhoot , capable of containing a good quan- 
tity of Waterevery time it Raines : This ſinking into the porez, 
as was before hinted, is compell'd to divert its courle as it paſies 
through 
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through the Body of the Tree, where-ever it encounters the knot 
of any of thoſe Branches which were cut off from the ſtem; be- 
cauſe their Roots not onely deeply penetrate towards the heart, 
but are likewiſe of themſelves very hard and imperviows; and the 
frequent obliquity of this Courlc of the ſubliding moiſture by reaſon 
of theſe obſtruftions, is, as may be conceived, the cauſe of thoſe 
curious works, which we find remarkable in this, and other woods, 
whoſe Branches grow thick from the Stew. We have ſhewed how 
by Culture and ſtripping up, it arrivesto a goodly Tree 3 and fure- 

ly, there were ſome of them of large bulk, and noble Shades,that 
Virgil fhould chooſe it for the Conrt of his Evander, one of his 
Worthieſt Princes in his beſt of Poems fitting in his Maple-Throne;and 
when he brings Z#*ess into the Royal Cottage,he makes him this me- 
morable Complement ; Greater, (ayes great Cowley, than ever was 
yet ſpoken at the Eſcurial, the Lowvre, or Whitehall, 


This humble Roof, this Kuſtique Cowrt, (aid he, Hec (inquit) limina Viftor 
Receiv'd Acidercrown'd with Vidtorie : | Alcides——_—_— 

Scorn not ( great GueS ) the ſteps where he has trod, 

But contemn Wealth, and imitate a God, 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Sycomor, 


I, T3 E Sycomor, falſely fo called,is,our Acer majws, one of the 

Maples, and is much more in reputation for its ſhade than 
it deſerves; for the leaves which fall early (like thoſe of the 4þþ ) 
turn to Mucilage, and putrefie with the firſt moiſture of the ſeaſon ; 
ſo as they contaminate and mar our Walks, and are therefore by 
my conſent to be baniſh'd from all curious Gardens and A4ve- 
mes, 

2. There is in Germany a better ſort of Sycomor then ours, where- 
with they make Saddle trees, and divers other things ofuſe ; our 
own is excellent for Trenchers, Cart, and Plow-timber, being light, 
tough, and not much inferiour to 4ſþ it ſelf; and if the zrees be 
very tall and bandſome, arc the more tolerable for diſtant Walks, 
eſpecially where other better trees proſper not ſo well, or where a 
ſudden ſhade is expeted. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Horn-beam. 


I, Strys the Horn-beam, in Latine 1gnorantly the CarÞings, is Horn-beam, 

Rat of Sets; though it may likewiſe be raiſed from the 
Seeds, which being mature in Arguſt, ſhould be ſown in O@ober ; 
but the more expeditious way is by Sets, of about an inch diame- 
tre, and cut within half a foot of the earth: thus it will advance 
to a confiderable Tree, The own it chiefly deſires to grow in 
are in cold h;/l1, and in the barren and moſt expos'd parts of 
woods. 

2, Amongſt other uſes which it ſerves for, as 2Li/l-cogs, &c, (for 
which it excells either Tew or Crab) Toak timber ( whence of old 
*twas called Ga) . Heads of Beetles, Stocks and Handles of Tools; 
It is likewite for the Twrners uſe excellent : Good Fire-wood, where 
it burns like a candle,and was of old ſo employ'd; 

Carhinus tedas filſa faceſque dabit. 
(For all which purpoſes its extreme toughneſs and whiteneſs com- 
mends it to the Hasbandman.) Reing planted in ſmall Foffes or Tren- 
(hes, at halt a foot i»terval\, and in the ſingle row it makes theno- 
bleſt, and the (tatelieſt Hedges for long Walks in Gardexs,or Parks, 
of any Tree whatſoever whoſe leaves are decidxos, and forſake 
their Branches in inter ; becauſeit grows tall, and ſoſturdy, as 
not to be wronged by the Winds : Befides, it will furniſh 
to the very foot of the Stem, and flouriſhes with a gloflic and 
poliſh'd verdure which is exceeding delightful, of long continu- 
ance, and of all other the harder Woods, the ſpeedieſ(t Grower ; 
maintaining a ſlender, upright-ftexz, which does not come to be bare 
and ſticky in many years, That admirable Efþalier-hedge in the 
long middle-walk of Lxxembonrg Garden at Paris (than which 


7 there is nothing more graceful ) 1s planted of this Tree; and fo 
L is that Cradle, or Cloſe walk, with that perplext Canopy, which co: 
: vers the ſeat in his /ajeſties Garden at Hampton-Court, Theſe Hedges 


are to»ſile ; but where they are maintain d to fifteen,or twenty foot 
height ( which is very frequent in the places before mention'd ) 
they arc to be cut , and kept in order with a Sythe of four foot 
long, and very little falcated ; this is fix'd on a long ſneed or 
ſtreiph handle, and does wonderfully expedite the trimming of 
theſe, and the like Hedges. 

3. They very frequently plant a (lump of theſe Trees before the 
Entrics of moſt of the great Towns in Germany, to which they ap» 
ply T:z25cr-Frames for convenience,and the People to (it and folace 

Ir. 
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in, Scamogzi the Archite@, (ayes , that in his time he found oze 
whoſe Branches extended ſeventy foot in breadth : This was at 
Vuirfen necr the Necker, belonging to the Duke of Witemberg : 
But that which I find planted before the Gates of Strasburgh , is 
a Platanws and a Lime tree growing hard by one another, in which 
is erected a Pergolo eight foot from the ground, of fifty toot wide, 
having ten Arches of twelve foot height, all ſhaded with their fo- 
lige 3 and there is befides this, an Over-grown 0ak,, which has 
an Arbour in it of 60 foot diameter ; hear we Kapinns deſcribe the 
uſe of our Horn-beam tor theſe and other Elegancies, 


In Walkes the Hoyn-beam ſtands, or in a Maze In trans longos fatilis tibi Caryinus ibit, 
Through thouſand ſelf-entangling Laby rinths ſtrays : Mile per errores, indeprehen ſoſque receſſas, 

So claſp the Branches lopp'd on either fide, Et moles tendews ſeio ſeu pariete rqmos, 

As though an Alley did two Walls divide : Prabebit viridem diverſo « margine ſcenam. 
This Beauty found, Order did next adorne Primus honss illi quondam, poll adit orde eff, 
The Boughs into a thouſand figures ſhorne, Attonſaque come, & formu gums veluptas 
Which pleaſing Obje&s wearineſſe betray'd, Innumers, farteque vie, obliquoque receſſy : 
Your feet intoa Wilderneſſe convey'd. In traltus ata et longos © opaca vireta. 

Nor better Leaf on twining Arbor ſpread ; uinetiam egregia tendens umbraculs frondis 
Againſt the ſcorching Sus to ſhield your head. Temperat ardewtes rams ingentibus eftus. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Lime-Tree, 


1 


Foe. lia the Lime-Tree, or | Linden” is of two kinds ; the 
Male ( which ſome allow to be but a finer fort of Elm ) 

is harder, fuller of knots, and of a redder colour ; but producing 
neither Flower, nor Seed, as does the Female, whole Bloſſom is very 
odoriferous, perfuming the Air : The Wood is likewiſe thicker , 
of ſmall pith, and not obnoxious to the YYorm, lo as it ſeems Theo» 
phraſtus, de DI. 1, 3. c. 10, faid true, that though they were of both 
Sexes dia;zigoun If Th uoegi 75 Jan &c. yet they totally differ'd as to 
their form. We ſnd commonly for this Tree into Flanders and 
Holland, to our exceſſive coſt, whiles our own IFoods do in ſome 
Places ſpontaneouſly produce them, and though of ſomewhat a 
ſmaller leaf, yet altcgether as good, apt to be cviliz'd, and made 
more florid. From thence 1 have received many of their Berries ; 
ſo as it is a ſhameful negligence, that we are no better provided 
of Nurſeries, of a Tree ſo choice, and univerſally acceptable, For 
ſo they may be rais'd either of the Seeds in OFober, or (with bet- 
ter ſucceſſe ) by the Suckers, and Plants, after the ſame method , 
and in as great abundance as the Elm , like to whkich it fhould be 
cultivated, But not onely by the Sxckers, at the Roots, but even 


by Branches lop'd from the head, may this Tree be propagated z 
and 
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and peeling off a little of the Bark , at a competent diſtance from 
the Stern or Arms, and covering it with Lowe mingled with rich 
Earth, they will ſhoot their fibers , and may be ſeaſonably ſepara- 
ted : But to facilitate this and the like attempts, it is adviſable 
to apply a /zgature above the place, when the Sap is aſcending, or 
beneath it, when it deſcends. 

2. The Lime-tree afteRs a rich feeding Soil 3 in ſuch Ground 
their growth will be almoſt incredible tor ſpeed and ſpreading. 
They may be Planted as big as ones Leg ; their Heads topp'd at 
about fix foot bole; thus it will become ( of all other ) the moſt 
proper and beautiful for #alks, as producing. an upright Body , 
ſmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Bloſſom, and a goodly 
Shade at diſtance of eighteen or twenty foot. | 

3- The Prince EleGor did lately remove very great Lime-trees 
out of one of his Foreſts, to a ſteep Hill exceedingly expos'd to 
the heat of the Sx at Hidelbowrg ; and that in the midſt of Sx 
mer .: They grow behind that ſtrong Tower on the Southweſt , 
and moſt torrid part of the eminence; being of a dry reddiſh bar- 
ren Earth; yerdo they proſper rarely well : But the Heads were 
cut off, and the Pits into which they were tranſplanted, were (by 
the induſtry and direftion of Monſrenr de Sor, a Frenchman, that ' 
admirable Mechanicear , who himſelf related it to me) fill'd 
with a compoſition of Earth and Cow-dung , which was exceed- 
ingly beaten, and fo diluted with Water, as it became almoſt a 
liquid pap :. It was in this that he plunged the Roots, —_—y 
the ſurface with the Turf : A ſingular example of removing fo 
great Trees at ſuch a ſeaſon , and therefore by me taken notice of 
here expreſly. 

4+ The Timber of a well-grown Lime is convenient for any uſe 
that the Willow is; but much to be preferr'd,as being both ſtronger, 
and yet lighter z whence Virgil calls them tilies leves; and there- 
fore fit for Tokes , and to be turn'd into Boxes for the Apothecaries, 
and Columella commends Arculas tiliacess., And becauſe of its 
Colour and eaſe working, ArchiteFs make with it 2/0dells for their 
deſigned Bnildings;and ſmall Statwes,and little curious Figares have 
been Carved of this wood, With the twigs they made Baskets, and 
Cradles, and of the ſmoother fide of the Bark, Tablets tor Writing; 
for the antient Philyra is but our Tilia. Belonizs ſayes, that the 


| Grecians made Bottles of it, which they finely Rozax'd within: fide, 


alſo Lattices for Windows. The Gravers inWood dofometimes make 
uſe of this fine #aterial;and even the'courſeſt membrane,or ſſivers of 
the Tree growing twixt the Bark and the main Body,they now twiſt 
into Baſſ=ropes ; Beſides the Truncheons make a far better Coal for 
Gun-powder than that of Alder it ſelf : And the extraordinary 
candor and lightneſſe . has dignifi'd it above all the Y/Yoods of our 
Foreſt , in the hands of the Right Honourable the Y/Yhite-ffave 
Officers of His Majeſties Imperial Court. Thoſe royal Plantations 
of theſe Trees in the Parks of Hampton Court , and St, James's , 
will ſufficiently inſtruft any man how theſe ( and indeed all other 

L Trees 
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Trees which ſtand fingle) aretobe govern'd, and defended from 
the injuries of Beaſts, and ſometimes more «reaſonable Creatures, 
till they are able to prote(t themſelves. In Holland ( where the 
very High-wayes are adorn'd with them ) they frequently clap 
three,or four Deal-boards (in manner of a cloſe trunk) about them ; 
but it is notſo well ; becauſe it keeps out the Air, which ſhould 
have free acceſſe, and intercourſe to the bole , and by no means be 
excluded from flowing freely about them, or indeed any other 
Trees ; provided they are ſecur'd from the violence of impetuous 
winds, &c. as his Majeſties are , without thoſe cloſe Coffims, in 
which the Dautch-men ſeem rather to bury them alive : In the 
meantime, is there a more raviſhing, or delightful obje@ then to 
behold ſome intire fireets, and whole Towns planted with 
theſe Trees, in even lines before their doors, ſo as they feem like 
- Cities in a/Vood 2 this is extreamly freſh , of admirable effe&t a- 
gainſt the Epilepſie , for which the delicately fented bloſſoms are 
held prevalent 3 and skreens the Houſes both from YYinds, Swr , 
and Dxſt ; then which there can be nothing more defirable where 


Streets are much frequented. 


The ſtately Lime, ſmooth, gentle, ſtreight, and fair, S&tat Philyra ; hand ones {refer alters db 
, candida, 


( With which no other Dryad may compare ) Inter Hamadryades ; mo 4 
With verdant locks, and f t Bloſſoms deckt, Et viridamte comi, & beneolenti flore ſmperba, 


ad 

ragran 

Does a large, ev'n, odorate Shade projedt. Spargit edoratam late, atque equaliter umbran. 
Coulei 1.6, PL 


The diſtance for/Vatks may in rich ground be eighteen foot, in 
more ordinary Soil, fifteen, or ſixteen. 


' 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Quick-Beam. 


Qnick-beam, x, He 9vick-bears | Orwns, or as the Pinax more peculiarly , 
20m ror , Others, the Wild Sorb ] or (as ſome 
termit) the Witcher , is a ſpecies of wild-Aſh, The berries which 
it produces in OFober, may then be ſown; or rather the Sets plant- 
ed: It riſes to a reaſonable ſtature, ſhoots upright, and ſlender; 
and conſiſts of a fine ſmooth bark. It delights to be both in XMoun- 
tains and VUoeds, and to fix it ſelf in good light ground 3 Virgil 
affirms, 'twill unite with the Peare, 
2. Beſides the uſe of it for the Hu:bandmans Tools, the PV beel- 


wright commends it for being all heart 3 and our Fletchers for 


Bowes next to Exgh , which we ought not to paſſe.over, for 
the 


__— 
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the glory of right Exglih Anceſtors : In a Statate of Her. 8, 
you have it mention'd : It is excellent Fel; but have not yet 
obſerved any other uſe, ſave that the Bloſſoms are of an agreeable 
ſcent, and the Berries ſuch a tempting Bait for the Thruſhes., that 
as long as they laſt , you ſhall be ſure of their Company. Some 
highly commend the Jxice of the berrier, which ( fermenting of 
It if ) if well preſerv'd, makes an excellent Drink, againſt the 
Spleen and Scorbut : Ale and Peer Brew'd with theſe Berries,be- 
ivg ripe, is an incomparable Drink 


CH AP. XVI. 


Of the Birch. 


I, He Birch | Betula | is altogether produc'd of Suckers, #*b- 
(though it ſheds a kind of Samera about the Spring ) 
which being planted at four or five foot interval, in ſmall Twigs, 
will ſuddenly riſe to Trees; provided they affe& the ground,which 
eannot well be too Barrensfor it will thrive both in the dry,and the 
Wet, Sand, and Stony, Marſhes, and Bogs ;, the Water-galls, and 
wliginows parts of Foreſts that hardly bear any Graſſe , do many 
times ſpontaneouſly produce it in abundance , whether the place 
be high, or low, and nothing comes amifle toit. Plant the ſmall 
Twigs, or Suckers _ Roots, and after the firſt year, cut them 
within an #=ch of the ſurface; this will cauſe them to ſprout in 
ſtrong and luſty tfts, fit for Coppſe, and Spring-woods ; or, by re- 
ducing them to one ſtem , render them ina very few years fit for 
the Turner, For 
2, Though Birch be of all other the worſt of Timber, yet has 
It its various uſes, as for the Husbandmans Ox-yoker ;, allo for Hoops, 
Paniers, Brooms, Wands , bavin bands, and Wythes for Fagots 
and claims a memory for Arrows, bolts , Shafts, our old Engliſh 
Artillery; alſo for Diſhes, Boules, Ladles, and other domeſtic 
Utenſils, in the good old dayes of more (implicity, yet of better 
and truer Hoſpitality : Alſo for Fuel, great and ſmall-Coal, which 
laſt is made by cherring the flendereſt bruſb , and ſummities of the 
twigsz asof the Tops and loppings M- Howards new Tanne. The 
inner ſilken bark, was antiently us'd for #riting-Tables, even be- 
fore the Invention of Paper; and of the out-ward thicker, and 
courſer part, are divers Houſes in R{ſz2, and thoſe poor Northers 
Tratts cover'd, in ſtead of Slates, and Tyle : Tis aftirm'd by 
Cardan, that ſome Birch-roots are ſo very extravagantly rein, 
as to repreſent the Shapes and Images of Beaſts, Birds, Trees, and 
| L 2 | many 
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miny ther pretty reſemblances. Laſtly, of the whizeſt. part of 
the old: Wood, fourid: commonly in doating FBirches-y-is made the 
grounds of coun Gallarts ſweet-Powder ; and of the quite corſum'd 
androitert y. ſuch as we find reduc'd to a kind of- reddg Earth in 
ſaperexanmeated hollow-trees, is gotten the beſt MqguJd tor the raj- 
ſing of divers Seedlings of the rareſt Plants arid Flowers 3, to fayi 
nothing here of the Magiſterial Faſces, for which aptiently the 
Gudgels were us'd: by the LiGor ;, as now the gentler Kods by.our 
tyrannical Pedagogues. 
3. 1 ſhould here add the »ſes of the Water too, had I full per. 
' miſſion to tamper with all the Medicinal virtues of Trees : Burif 
the ſovereigneffects of the Fwice of this deſpicable Tree {upply its 
other defects ( which makes ſome judge it unworthy to be brought 
into the Catalogue of Woods to be propagated) I may for oxce be 
permitted to play the Expiric, and togratific our laborious Wood: 
man with a Draught of his own Liquor : And the rather , be- 
cauſe theſe kind of Secrets are not yet ſufficiently cultivated ; and 
ingenious Planters would by all means be encourag'd to make 
more trials of this nature, as the Indians, and other Nations 
have done on their Palmes, and Trees of ſeveral kinds, to their 
gxedt emolument, The Adftery is 'no more than this :: About 
the beginning of Aarch ( when the Buds begin'to be proud and 
turgid ) witha Chizel and a Males, cut a flit almoſt 2s deep as the 
very P#h,, under ſome boxgh, or branch of a well. fpreading Firch; 
cut; it oblique , and: not Jong-wayes ( as a good, Chirargion would 
make his orifice 1n a Vein) inſerting a ſmall ſtone ox.chip, to keey 
the Lips of the wound a little open : Sir Hxgh Plat, giving. a 
general Rule' for the gathering of Sap, and Tapping of Trees , 
would have it done within one toot of the ground, the firſt rind 
taken off, and then the white Bark ſlit overthwart,. no farther 
then tothe Body of the Tree : Moreover , that this. wound: be 
made onely in that part of the bark which reſpedts,the South weſt, 
or between thoſe quarters; becaule (ſays he) little, or no Sap rifeth, 
from the Northern. In this fit, by the help of -yqur 4rife to.open 
it, he. dire&tsthat a /eaf of the Tree be inſerted, fiſt titted; to the 
dimenſions of the flit, from which the Sp will diftil, in. manner of 
filtration ; Take away the leaf, and the bark will cloſe again, a 
little Earth being clapped to the ſlit : Thus the Knight for any. 
Tree : But we have already ſhew'd. how the. Birch is to be treat« 
ed: : Faſten therefore a Bottle, or ſome ſuch convenient Yeſſel ap- 
pendant - This does the effect as well as perforation or tapping -: 
Out of this aperture will extil a liz«pid and clear Water, retaining 
an obſcure ſmack both of the #aſt and odor of the Tree; and, 
which (as Lam credibly inform d) will in the ſpace of zwelve, or 
. fourteen dayes preponderate,and out- weigh the whole Tree it elf, 
Body, and Reots; which if jt be conſtant, and ſo happen likewiſe 
Mm other zrees , is not onely ſtupendious, but an experiment wor- 
thy the. Confideration of our profoundeſt Philoſophers : an ex 
ſola aqua. fiunt Arbores £ whether Water only be the Principle .of 
Vegetables, 
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Vegetabler, and conſequently off trees :+ For evident it is, that 
we know of notree: which more copiouſly.attraQ, be it that 
ſo: much celebrated Spirit of the #orld: ( as they call it ) in Form 
of Water ( asſome ): or a certain ſpecifigue- liquor richly impregna- 
ted:with:this Ba{ſamrical property : That there is ſuch a Aagnes 
inthis ſimple tree: as does. manifeſtly, draw to it ſelf ſome occult 
and wonderful virtze, is notorious; nor is it conceivable, indeed, 
the difference between the efficacy of that Liquor which diſtills 
from the. bole., or parts of the tree neerer to the Root { where Sir 
Hygh-would' celebrate the Inciſion). and that which weeps out from 
the more ſublime Branches , more impregnated with this Aſftral 
Vertu, as not ſo near the Root , which.ſeems to attra@ rather a 
cruder and\more common water , through: fewer ftraivers, and 
neither ſo pure and Aerial as. in thoſe refined percelations , the 
nature of the places. where theſe trees delight to grow ( for the 
moſt part lofty, dry, and barren) conliderd, But I refer theſe 
Diſquiſitionstothe Learned. ; eſpectally., asmention'd by that in- 
comparable Philoſopher, and my moſt noble Friend, the honour- 
able Mr. Boyle, in his Second: part of the uſcfulnefle of Natwral 
Philoſophy Se, 1. Eſſay 3*. where he ſpeaks of the Xarma del Corpo, 
pr. Trimnk; Manna, as well as of that Liquor from the hbowgh.; fo of 
the Swre which the Coco-trees afford; and that Polowiazlecret of the 
Liquor of the Wal/nut-tree Root; with an encouragement re 
frequent Experiments to educe Sacchaxine ſubſtances upon theſe 
occaſions, : But the Book, being: publiſh'd fo long ſince: this Dsſ- 
courſe was firſt ready , I have onely here the liberty :to refer the 
Reader to one of the beſt Entertainments in the world, 

_ 4. But whilſt this Second Edition is now under my hand, there 
comes to-me divers Papers upon, this ſabject experimentally made 
by.a worthy Friend of mine, a Eearmed and. moſt induſtrious 
Perſon, which I had here once refolv'd to have publiſh'd, accor- 
ding to the generous liberty granted me for ſa doing; but under- 
ſtanding he was ſtill in purſuit of that »ſefu&.and curious Secret, 
| chang'd my reſolution into.an earneſt addrefſe, that he would 
communicate it to the World himſelf, together with thoſe other 
excellent Enquiries,and obſervations which he is adorning for the 
benefit of Planters, andiſuch;as-delight themſelves in thoſe inno- 
cent Ryſticities, - I will onely by way of Corolarie, hint ſome 
particulars for ſatisfaction ok the Cxriomz and eſpecially that 
we may in ſome ſort gratifie. thoſe. earneſt cgefons and Qweries 
of the moſt obliging Publiſher of the Phuloſophical Tranſattions , 
to whoſe indefatigable pains the Learned World is infinitely en- 
gag'd,, Inicompliance therefore to his Qxeries, Monday Ofob. 19. 
1668, Numb, 40.Ps. 797, 821,6wc. theſe Generals are ſubmitted © 
That in ſach Trials as ty Friendeſlaid,. he hasnot yet encountred 
with any Sap but what is very clear and ſweet; eſpecially thatof 
the Sycomer,which has a:dx/coration as if mixed with Swger, and 
that ic runs one of the earlieſt : That. the Maple diſtill'd when quite 
reſcinded from the Body , and even whilſt he yet held'it in = 
hand : 
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hand : That the Sycomor ran at the' Root, which ſome dayes be- 
fore yielded no Sap, from his braukfies 3 the Experiment made at 
the end of March : But the accurate knowledge of the nature 
of Sap, andits pericdic Motions and properties in ſeveral Trees , 
ſhould be obſerved by ſcme at entire /eiſxre to attend it daily, and 
almoſt continually,and will require more than any one perſons in- 
duſtry can afford : For it muſt be enquir'd concerning every tree, 
its age, ſol, ſcitnation, Ec, the variety of its aſcending Sap de- 
pending on it; and then of its Sap aſcending in the branches and 
Koots ; deſcending in cut branches; deſcending from Root and not 
trom branches; the Seaſons and difference of time in which thoſe 
Accidents happen, &c. He likewiſe thinks the beſt expedient to 
procure ſtore of Liquor, is, to cut the Trees almoſt quite through 
all the Circles on both ſides the Pith, leaving only the outmolt 
Circle and the barks on the North , or North-Eaſt ide unpierced ; 
and this hole the larger it is bored, the more plentifully 'twill di- 
ſtill; which if it be »der , and through a large Arm, neer the 
Ground, it is effeQed with greateſt advantage, and will need 
neither" ſtone nor Chip to' keep it open, nor Syigot to direft it to 
the Recipient, Thus it will in a ſhort time, afford Liquor ſuffici- 
ent to Brew with; and 1n ſome of theſe ſweet Saps, one Buſhel ofs 
Mault will afford as good Ale as forr in ordinary Waters, even in 
n_ ſelf ; in others, as good as 1wo Buſhels; for this , prefer- 
iog the: Sycomor before any other :' But to preſerve it in beſt 
condition for brewing, till you are ſtor'd with a ſufficient quantity, 
It is advis d:that what firſt runs , be iſolated, till the remainder 
be prepar'd to prevent its growing ſowre : But it may 
alſo be fermented alone by ſuch as have the Secret : To the Cx- 
rious thele Eſſayes are recommended. That it be. immediately 
{topp'd up-in bottles in which it is gathered, the Corks well wax'd 
and expos'd tothe Swr, till ( as was ſaid ) ſufficient quantity be 
run; then let ſo much AKye- bread (toaſted very dry, but not burnt) 
be put into it as will ſcrve to ſet it a workingz and when 
it begins to ferment , take it out, and Bottle it immediately, If 
you add a few Cloves, &c. to ſleep in it, *twill certainly keep the 
year about : *Tisa wonder how ſpeedily it extracts the tefl.cod 
tindare of the ſpice : Mr, Boyle propoſes a ſu/phnrons fume to the bot* 
tles : Spirit of Wine may haply not onely preſerve,but advance the 
Vertues of Saps; and Infuſions of Raiſins are obvious, and with- 
out decoQtion beſt , which does but ſpend the more delicate 
parts. Note that the Sap of the Birch will make excellent 
Meade, 
 $. To theſe Obſervations, that of the Weight, and Yertue of 
the ſeveral Juices would be both uſeful and Carions : As whether 
that which proceeds from the bark, or between that and the 
Hood be of the ſame nature with that which is ſuppos'd to ſpring 
from the pores of the woody Circles £ and whether it riſe in like 
quartity upon comparing the znciſures? All which may be try'd , 
firſt attempiiog through the bark, and ſaving that apart, and then 
perforating 
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perforating into the Wood to the thickneſſe of the berk or more , 
with a like ſeparation of what diftil/s, The period alſo of its 
current would be calculated; as how much proceeds from the 
bark, in one hour, how much from the #ood or Body of the Tree, 
and thus every boxr, ftil] a deeper inciſion with a good large Au- 
gre,till the Tree be quite perforated : Then by making a ſecord hole 
within the firſt, fitted with a leſſer pipe, the interior heart-ſap 
may be drawn apart, and examin'd by Weight, Quantity, Colour, 
Diſtillation, &c, Andif no difference perceptible be deteed, 
the preſumption will be greater , that the dis of heart and 
Sap in Timber , isnot from the Saps plenty or penury, but the Sea- 
ſon ; and then poſſibly , the very ſeaſor of ſquaring , as well as 
Felling of Timber , may be conſiderable to the preſervation of 
It, 

6. The notice likewiſe of the Saps rifing more plentifully, and 
conſtantly in the S»2-, than Shade ; more in the Day than Nizbt, 
more in the Roots than Branch , more Southward than Northward , 
&c, may yield many uſeful Obſervations : As for Planting, to 
ſet thicker, or thinner ( ſ cetera fint paria) namely thenature of 
the Tree, Soyl, &*c.) and not to ſhade over much the Roots of 
thoſe Trees whoſe ſtexrs we delire ſhould mount, &c. That in 
tranſplanting Trees we turn the belt, and largeſt Roots towards the 
South, and conſequently the moſt ample and ſpreading part of the 
head correſpondent to the Roots : Forif there be a {trong Root 
on that @xarter , and but a feeble attraCtion in the Branches, this 
may not alwayes counterpoiſe the weak Roots on the North-ſide , 
damnified by the too puitlant attraCtion of over large Branches:this 
may alſo ſuggeſt a caule why Trees flouriſh more on'the Sonth-ſide , 
and have their Integument and Coates thicker on thoſe aſpedts am: 
»nally,with divers other uſeful ſpeculations,if in the mean time they 
ſeem not rather to be puntil/os, over nice for a plain Fore- 

er. | 
# 7. Toſhewour Reader yet, that theſe are no novel Experiments, 
we are to know, that a large Tract of the World almoſt altoge- 
ther ſubſiſt on theſe Tree Liquors; Eſpecially, that of the Date, 
which being grown to about ſeven or eight foot in height, they 
wound, as we have taught, for the Sap, which they call Toddy, 
a very famous Drink in the Eaſt-Indias. This Tree increaling e- 
very year about a foot, near the oppoſite part of the firlt Inciſure, 
they pierce again, changing the Receiver; and fo ſtill by oppo- 
fire wounds and Notches, they yearly draw forth the Liquor, 
till it arrive to near tbirty foot upward, and of theſe they 
have ample Groves and Plantations which they ſet at ſeven or 
eight foot diſtance : But then they ule to percolate what they 
extract, through a Stratum made ot the Rind of the Tree, well 
contus'd and bcaten before which preparation it is not fate to 
Driok it; and 'tis obſerv'd , that ſome Trees afford a much more 
generous IVine , than others of the ſame kind. Inthe Coco and 


Palmeto Trees, they Chop a Bough as we do the Betula; but - 
the 
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the Date, make the 7nciſor with a Chiſet in the Body very neatly, 
in which they ſtitch a Leaf of the Tree as a /ingul/a to direCt it into 
the appendent Veſſel , which the ſubjoyn'd Figare repreſents, and 
illuftrates with its improvement to our former Diſcourſe : 

Note, If there be no fitting Arms , the hole thus obliquely perfo- 
rated, and « Faucet or pipe inſerted, will lead the Sap into the Re- 
CIpient, 
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( a. b.) the body of the Tree (g.) boar'd at that part of the 
Arm (f.) joyn'd to the Stem, with an Augre of an inch or | 
more diameter, according to the bigneſſe of the Tree, (c.) 4 | 
part of the Bark bent down into the mouth of the Bottle (e.) | 
to condut the Liquor into it, (d.) the String aboxt the Arm | 
Cf.) by which the Bottle hangs. 


3. The Liquor of the Birch is efteem'd to have all the Virtues 

of the Fpirit of Salt, without the danger of its acrimoxy ; moſt 
D*Lizbiaþp powerful for the diſſolving of the Store in the Bladder : Helwont 
&. 24 25* ſhews how to make a Beer of the Water ; but the Wine is a moſt 
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rich Cordial, curing ( asI am told ) Conſumptions , and ſuch ins 
terior Diſcaſes as accompany the Stone in the Bladder or Reins : 
This Wire, exquiſitely made, is fo ſtrong, that the common ſort of 

one-bottles cannot preſerve the ſpirits, ſo ſubtile they are and vo- 
latile and yet itis gentle, and very harmleſſe in operation with- 
inthe body, and exceedingly ſharpens the Appetite , being drank 
ante paſtum”; | will preſent you a Receipt, as it was ſent me by a 
fair Lady. 

9. To every Gallon of Birch-water put a quart of Horny well 
ſtirr'd together 3 then boyl it almoſt an hour with a few Cloves , 
and a little Limon -pee!, keeping it well ſeumm'd : Whenit isſuf- 
fictently boil'd, and become cold, add to it three, or four ſpoon- 
fulls of good Ale to make it work (which it will do like new Ale) 
and when the Teſt begins to ſettle, bottle it up as you do other 
winy Liquors. It will in a competent time become a molt brisk , 
and fpiritous Drink, , which ( beſides the former virtues) is a 
very powerful opexer, and doing wonders for cure of the PH : 
This #ine may (if youpleaſe ) be made as ſucceſsfully with S#- 


gar in ſtead of Horny, tbj. to each Gal/or of Water; or you may 


dulcific it with Raiſes, and compoſe a Raiſir-wine of it, I know 
not whether the quantity of the ſweet Ingredients might not be 
ſomewhat reduc'd, and the operation improvd : Butl give it 
as receiv'd. 

x0. But beſides theſe, Beech, Alder, 4ſþ, Elder, &c, would be 
attempted for Liquors : Thus Crabs,and even our very brambles, 
may poſhibly yield us medical and uſeful Wines, The Poplar was 
heretofore eſteem'd more Phyſical than the Betula, The Sap of 
the Oak , juice, or decoction of the inner bark cures the Faſhions, 
or Farcy, a virulent and dangerous infirmity in Horſes, and which 
( like Cancers) were reputed incurable by any other Topic , then 
ſome aCtual, or potential cautery : But, what is more noble ; a 
dear Friend of mine affur'd me, that a Country Neighbour of his 
( at leaſt foxrſcore years of age) who had lain ſick of a bloody 
Strangury( which by cruel torments reduc'd him to the very article 
of Death) was, under God, recover'd to perfect, and almoſt m1i- 
raculows health, and ſtrength ( ſoasto be able to fall ſtoutly to his 
labour ) by one ſole Draught of Beer, wherein was the decoftion 
of the internal bark, of the Oak:tree; And I have ſeen a Compolt- 
tion of an admirable ſudorific, and diuretic for all affeCtions of the 
Liver , out of the like ot the Elm, which might yet be drank 
daily as our Cophee is, and with no leflſe delight; but Qzacking 
is not my Trade : Iſpeak onely here asa plain Husband-mas, and 
a [imple Foreſter, out of the limits whereof I hope [ have not un- 
pardonably tranſgreſsd. Par wasa Phyſician,and he (you know) 
was Preſident of the Woods, But proceed, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Haſel. 


I, N Ux Sylveſiris, or Corylus , the Haſel, is beſt raisd from 

the Nuts, which you ſhall ſow like AXdaſt in a pretty 
deep furrow toward the end of February : Light ground ma 
immediately be ſown and harrow'd in very accurately ; but in caſe 
the mould be cley, plow it earlier, and let it be ſufficiently mel- 
low'd with the Froſts ; and then the third year, cut your Trees 
near to the ground with a ſharp bil, the Moor decreaſing. 

2. Butif you would make a Grove for Pleaſure , Plazt themin 
Foſſes.at a yard diſtance , and cut them within half a foot of the 
earth , dreſſing them for three or four Springs and Autumns , by 
onely looſning the Monld a little about their roots. Others there 
are, who ſet the Nuts by hand at one foot diſtance, - to be tranſ- 
planted the third year at a yard aſunder : But this work is not 
to be taken in hand fo ſoon as the Nets fall, tHl #7inter be well 
advanc'd; becauſe they are exceedingly obnoxious to the Frofts 3 
bor will they ſprout till.the Sprivg; belides, Yermine are great de- 
vourers of them : Preferve them therefore woiſt , not mowldy ; 
by laying them in their own dry leaves, or in Sand, till Jan- 
uary. 


Georg 2. 


| 3. From whence they thrive very well, the ſhoots being of the 
ſcantlings of ſmall wards, and ſwitches , or ſomewhat bigger, and 
ſuch as have drawn divers harry twiggs , which are by no means to 
be disbranch'd no morethan their Roots , unleſs by a very ſparing 
and diſcreet hand. Thus your Coryletum or Copſe of Haſels being 
Planted about Autumm, may ( as ſome prattiſe it ) be cut within 
three or four inches of the ground the Spring following , which 
the new Cyor: will ſuddenly repair, in cluſters and rufts of fair 
poles of twenty, and ſometimes thirty tout long : But 1 rather 
ſhould ſpare them till two, or three years after, when they fhall 
have taken ſtrong hold , and may be cut cloſe to the very Earth; 
the improſperous , and feeble ones eſpecially, Thus, arevhke- 
wile Filberts to be treated, both of them improv d much by tranf- 
planting , but chiefly by Graffing, and it would be try'd with Fil- 
berts, andeven with Almond; themſelves, for more elegant Ex- 
periments. 
| 4. For 
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4. For the Place , they above all affect cold, barren, dry, 
and Serdy grounds; allo Mountains, and even Kockie Soils 
proguce them z but more plentitully , it ſomewhat moilt, dank- 
iſh, and Moſlic , asin the freſher bottoms, and lides of Hills . 
and in Hedge rowes. Such as are maintain'd for Coppſes , may atter 
Twelve years be fed the firft time 3 the next at ſeven or clight, 
Oc. for by this period their Koots will be compleatly vigo- 
rous. You may Plant them from October to' Faruary, provided 
_ keep them carefully Weeded till they have taken fali 
hold. 

5, The uſe of the Haſel is for Poles, Spars ; Hoops , Forks , 
Angling rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coals, and Springes to catch birds ; 
and it makes one of the beſt Coals, once us'd for Gun-powder , 
being very fine and Light, till they found Alder to be more 
fit : There isno Wood which purihes #7ize fooner, than the 
Chipps of Haſel : Alſo for YVith's and Bands, upon which I 
remember Pliny thinks it a pretty Speculation, that a Wood 
ſhould be ſtronger to bind withal being braid and divided, 
then when whole and entire ; laſtly, for Riding Switches and 
Divinatory Kods for the deteCting and finding out of Minerals ; 
at leaſt, if that Tradition be no impolture. But the moſt fignal 
Honour it was ever employ'd in, and which might deſervedly ex- 
alt this humble, and common Plant above all the Trees of the 
Wood, is that of Hurdles; not for that it is generally usd for the 
Folding of our Innocent Sheep, an Emblem of the Church ; but 
for making the Walks of one of the firſt Chriſtian Oratories in the 
World ; and particularly in this 7/and, that venerable and Sa- 
cred Fabric at Glaftenbury , founded by S. Feſeph of Arimathea, 
which is ſtoried to have been firſt compos'd but of a few ſmall Ha- 
el-Rod:s interwoven about certain Stakes driven into the ground z 
and Walls of this kind, in ſtead of Laths and Punchions , fuperin- 
ducd with a courſe Mortar made of Loam and Straw, does to this 

day, incloſe divers humble Cottages, Sheads, and Ont-Houſes in the 
Countrey 3 and *tis ſtrong and laſting for ſuch purpoſes, whole, or 
Cleft , and 1 have ſeen ample encloſures of Courts and Gardens (ov 
tecur'd. 

6. There is a compendious expedient for the thickning of Cop- 
ſes which are tov tranſparant , by laying of a Sampler » Or Pole of 
an Haſe!, Aſh, Poplar, ec. of twenty, or thirty toot 10 length ( the 
head a little lopp'd)into the ground, giving it a Chop near the toot, 
to make it ſuccumb; th taſtned to the earth witha book or two , 
and cover d with ſome freſh 2zould at a competent depth ( as Gar- 
deners lay their Carnations) will produce a world of Suckers,thick- 
cn, and furniſh a Cepſe ſpeedily. But Lam now come to the //ater- 
fede; let us next contider the 4qua!ic. 
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CHAP. XVIII 
Of the Poplar, Aſpen, and Abele. 


1, Oprnlus. I begin this ſecond Claff (according to our former 

diſtribution) with the Poplar, of which there are ſeveral 
kinds ; White, Black, &c. (which in Candy 'tis reported bears ſeed) 
beſides the Aſpen. The white is the moſt ordinary with us, to be 
rais'd in abundance by every ſet or ſlip. Fence the ground as far as 
any old Poplar roots extend, they will furniſh you with ſuckers in- 
numerable, to beflipp'd from their others, and tranſplanted the . 
very firſt year, You ſhall need no other Nurſery, When they are 
young, their leaves are ſomewhat broader and rounder then when 
they grow aged, In moiſt and boggie places they will flouriſh won- 
derfully, fo the ground be not ſpewing 3 but eſpecially near the 
margins and banks of Rivers, 

- Populus in fluvits woo - 

and in low, ſweet and fertile grounds, Alſo tranchions of ſeven 
or Eight foot long, thruſt two foot into the earth, (a hole being 
made with a ſharp hard take, fill'd with water, and then with fine 
earth preſſed in and cloſe about them) when once rooted, may be 
cut at ſix inches above ground 3 and thus placed at a yard diſtant, 
they will immediately furniſh a kind of Copſe, But in caſe you 
plant them of rooted trees, or ſmaller ſets, fix them not fo deep 3 
for though we bury the tranchions thus profound, yet is the root 
which they ſtrike commonly but ſhallow. They will make prodi- 
gious ſhoots in 15 or 16 years; but then the heads mult by no 
means be diminiſh'd , but the lower branches may, yet not too 
far up : the foot would alſo be cleanſed every ſecond year. This 
for the White, The Black Poplar is frequently polar d when as 
big as ones arm, eight or nine foot from the ground, as they trim 
them in 7taly for their Vines to ſerpent on, and thoſe they pol or 
head every ſecond year, ſparing the middle, ſtreight and thriving- 
eſt ſhoot, and at the third year cut 652 alſo, 

2. The ſhade of this tree is eſteemed very wholeſome in Summer, 
and the /eaves good for cattel, which muſt be ſtripp'd from the cut 
boughs before they are faggotted, This to be done in the de- 
creaſe of Ofober, and reſerv'd in bundles for the winter fodder. 
The wood of white Poplar is ſought of the Sculptor, and they 
ſaw both ſorts into boards, which, where they lie dry, continue a 
long time. Of this material they alſo made Skie/ds of defence in 
Sword and Buckler days. Dioſcorides writes, that the bark, chopt 
ſmall, and ſow'd in rills, well and richly manur'd and watered, 
will 
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will produce a plentiful crop of A/ſrums. It is to be noted,that 
thoſe Fangz, which ſpring from the putrid ſtumps of this tree, are 
not venomows (as of all or moſt other trees they are) being gather- 
ed after the firſt Autammnal rains. 

3. They have a Poplar in Virginia of a very peculiar ſhap'd leaf, 
as if the point of it were cut off, which grows very well with the 
curious amongſt us to a conliderable ſtature, I conceive it was 
firſt brought over by John Tradeſcant under the name of the Twlip- 
tree, but is not that I find taken notice of in any of our Herbals ; 1 
wiih we had more of them, 


4+ The 4ſpez onely (which is that kind of I bica or white Po- 4/0" 


lar, bearing a ſmaller and more tremulous leaf ) thruſts down a 
more ſearching foot, and in this likewiſe differs, that he takes it il! 
to have his head cut off : Pliny would have ſhort trunchions couch- 
ed two foot in the ground (but firſt two days dried) at one foot 
and half diſtance, and then moulded over. | 


5. There is ſomething a finer ſort of white Poplar, which the ©** 


Dutch call Abele, and we have much tranſported out of Hol/ard : 
theſe are alſo beſt propagated of ſ{ips from the roots, the leaſt of 
which will take, and may in /arch, at three or four years growth 
be tranſplanted. 

6, In Flanders (not in France, asa late Author pretends) they 
have large Nurſeries of them, which firſt they plant at one foot di- 
ſtance, the mould light and moiſt, by no means clayie, in which 
though they may ſhoot up tall, yet tor want of root they never 
ſpread z for, as1 ſaid, they muſt be 7#terr'd pretty deep, not above 
three inches above ground ; and kept clean by pruning them to the 
middle {ot for the firſt two years, and fo till the third or fourth. 
When you zranſplant, place them at cight,ten, or twelve foot in- 
tervall: They will likewile grow of /ayers, and even of cuttings 
in very moiſt places. In three years they will come to an incredi- 
ble altitude; in twelve, be as big as your middle; and in eighteen or 
twenty, arrive to full perfeCtion. A ſpecimen of this advance we have 
had of an Abele tree at $707, which being lopp'd 1n Febr. 1651, did 
by the end of Ottober 52 produce branches as big as a mans wriſt, 
and 17 foot in length : for which celerity we may recommend them 
to ſuch late builders, as ſeat their honſes in naked and unſheltered 
places, and that would put a guile of 4#=tiquity upon any new I- 
cloſure ;, ſince by theſe, whileſt a man 1s in a voyage of no long con- 
tinuance, his houſe and /ands may be lo covered, asto be hardly 
known at his return, But as they thus increaſe in b#{k,, their va- 
lue ( as the 1talian Poplar has taught us ) advances likewile z which 
after the firſt ſeven years is annually worth twelve pence more 3 Sv 
as the Dutch look upon a plantation of thel= trees as an ample por. 
tion for a davghter, and none of the leaſt effects of their good Huz- 
bandry ; which truly may very well be allow'd if that calculatzozr 
hold, which the K3ght has aſſerted, who began his plantation not 
long (ince about Richmond, that 30 lib, being laid out in theſe 
plants, would render at the leaſt te thouſand pounds in eighteers 
years ; 
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years 3 every tree affording thirty plants, and every of them thirty 
more, after each ſeven years improving twelve pence 1n growth,till 
they arrived to their ace. ER 

7. The Black Poplar grows rarely with us; 1t 18a ſtronger and 

taller tree then the White, the leaves more dark, and not ſo ample. 
Divers ſtately ones of theſe I remember about the banks of Po jn 
Ttaly ; which river being the old Eridanws, 1o celebrated by the 
Poets, in which the temerarious Phaeton is ſaid to have been preci- 
pitated, doubtleſs gave argument to that fiftion of his ſad Siſters 
Metamorphoſis into theſe trees ; but for the Amber of their pretious 
tears I could hear of no ſuch matter, whiles paſſing down that Ri- 
ver towards Ferrara, I diverted my ſelf with this ſtory of the inge. 

nious Poet. Tam told there is a H4ountain Poplar much propaga- 

ted in Germany about Vienna, and in Bohemia, of which ſome trees 
have yielded Plaxks of a yard in breadth. 

8, The beſt uſe of the Poplar and Abele (which are all of them 
hoſpitable trees, for any thing thrives under their ſhades) is for 
Walks and Avenues about Grounds which are ſituated low, and 
near the water, till coming to be very old, they are apt togrow 
knurry, and out of proportion. The timber is incomparable tor all 
ſorts of white wooden weſſels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners 
ware; and of eſpecial uſe for the Bel/ows-maker, becauſe it is al- 
molt of the nature of Cork , though not very ſolid, yet very cloſe : 
alſo for weoden heels, &c. Vitruviws |,2. de materia tadenda rec- 
kons it among the Building Timbers, que maxime in edificiis ſunt 
idonee, Likewiſe to make Carts, becauſe it is exceeding light; for 
Vine, and Hop-props, and divers viminiouws works, The loppings 
in Jarnary are for the fire ; and therefore ſuch as have proper 
Grounds, may with eaſe and in ſhort time {ſtore themſelves for a 
conſiderable family, where fuel is dear : but the truth is, it burns 
untowardly, and rather moulders away than maintains any ſolid 
heat. Of the twigs (with the leaves on) are made Broows, The 
Brya or Catkins attra&t the Bees, as do alſo the leaves ( eſpecially of 
the black) more tenacious of the Mel-dews then molt other Foreſ/» 
trees, the Oakexcepted. 

Of the Aer our Wood - men make Hoops, Fire-wood, and 
Coals, Ec, 

The juice of Poplar leaves drop'd into the ears aflwages the 
pain z and the bxds contus'd and mix'd with Hory, is agood Coly- 
rium ter the eyes. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Alder, 


I. Lnws, the Alder is of all other the moſt faithful lover of wa- 414er, 


tery and boggie places, and thoſe moſt deſpis'd weeping 

parts or water-galls of Foreſts ;,——— craſdiſqne paludibus Alni, 
They are propagated of Trunchions, and will come of ſeeds (for 
ſo they raiſe themin Flanders, and make wonderful profit of the 
Plantations ) like the Poplar; or of Roots, which I preter, being 
ſet as big as the ſmall of ones leg, and in length about two foot ; 
whereof one would be plunged in the wud. This profound fixing 
of Aquatich trees being to preſerve themſteddy, and from the con- 
cuſſions of the winds, and violence of waters in their /zquid and 
ſlippery foundations. They may be placed at four or five foot di- 
ſtance, and when they have ſtruck roof you may cat them, which 
will cauſe them to ſpring in clumps, and to ſhoot out into many uſe- 
ful Poles. But if you plant ſmaller Sets, cut them not till they are 
arriv'd to ſome competent bigneſs ; and that in a proper ſeaſon : 
which is, for all the Aquatics not till Winter be well advanc'd, in 
regard of their pithy ſubſtance. Therefore, ſuch as you ſhall have 
occaſion to make uſe of before that period, ought to be well- 
grown, and felt d with the earlieſt, and in the firſt quarter of the in- 
crealing Moor 3 that ſo the ſucceſſive ſhoot receive no prejudice. 
But there is yet another way of planting Al/ders after the Jerſey man- 
ner, and asI receiv'd it from a molt ingenious Gentleman of that 
Country, which is, by taking rrunchions of two or three foot 
long, at the beginning of Winter, and to bind them in faggots,and 
place the erds of them in water 'till rowards the Spring, by which 
ſeaſon they will have contrafted a ſwelling ſpire or k-wrr about 
that part, which being ſet, does (like the Gennet-moil Apple) ne- 
ver fail ofgrowing and ſtriking root. There is a black fort more 
affeted to Woods and drier grounds. 

2. There are a ſort of Hasbands who take exceſſive pains inſiub- 
bing up their Aldersggphere ever they meet them in the boggie pla- 
ces of their grounds,” with the ſame indignation as one would ex- 
ſtirpate the moſt pernicious of ſeeds; and when they have finiſh- 
ed, know not how to convert their beſt /ands to more profit then 
this ({eeming deſpicable ' plazt might lead them #0, were it rightly 
underſtood. Beſides, the ſhadow ot this tree does feed and nourith 
the very graſs which grows under itz and being ſet and well plaſh- 
ed, isanexcellent defence to the banks of Rivers 3 fo as I wonder 


it is not more praCtis'd about the Thames, to tortific and prevent 
the 
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my mouldring of the wa//s, and the violent weather they are expo- 
{cd to, 

3. You may cut Aquatic-trees every third or fourth year, and 
ſome more trequently, as | ſhall ſhew you hereafter. They ſhould 
alſo be abated within halt a foot of the principal head, to prevent 
the periſhing of the main Stock; and beſides, to accelerate their 
ſprouting. In ſetting the Tranchions it were not amiſle to pre- 
pare them a little after they are fitted to the fize, by laying them 
a while in water; this is alſo practicable in Willows, &*c. 

' 4+. Of old they made Boats of the greater parts of this Tree , 
and excepting Noah's Ark; the firſt Yeſels we read of, were made 


of this VVood, 


When hollow Alders fr# the Waters tri'd, Tunc alnos primum fluvii ſenitre cavatas. 
Georg, ' I. 
And down the rapid Poe light &1dars glide. Nec non & yorremtem undam levs innatat aluwu 
Miſſa Pado 2» 


And as ther, ſo now, are over-grown Alders frequently ſought af- 
ter, for ſuch Buildings as lye continually under water , where it 
will harden like a very ſtone ; whereas being kept in any uncon- 
ſtant temper it Kots immediately , becauſe its natural humidity is 
of ſo near affinity with its adventitiousz as Scaliger afligns the 
cauſe. Vitruvizs tells us, that the Moraſes about Kavenna in Italy, 
were pil d with this Timber , to ſuperſtrutt upon, and highly com- 
mends it. I find alſo they usd it under that famous Bridge at Ves 
7ice , the Rialto which paſles over the Gran-Canal bearing a vaſt 
weight. 

5, The Poles of Alder are as uſeful as thoſe of Willows ; but 
the Coals far exceed them; eſpecially for Gun-powder : The wood 
is likewiſe uſeful for Piles, Pumps, Hop-poles, Water-pipes, Tronghs , 
Sluces, ſmall Trays, and Trenchers, Wooden heels ; the bark 1s pre- 
cious to Dyers, and ſome Tanzers and Leather-dreſſers make uſe of 
It; and with zt, and the Fruits (in ftead of Gals ) they make 
Ink, The freſh Leaves alone applied to the naked ſoal of the 
Foot , infinitely refreſh the turbated Traveler z and the 
ſwelling bynches which are now and then found in the o]d Trees, 
afford the Izlayer pieces curioully chambletted and very hard, &*e, 
but the Fagots better for the Fire than for the draining of Grounds, 
by placing them ( asthe guiſe is ) in the Trenches; which old rub- 
biſh of Flints, Stones, and the like grofle materials, does infinitely 
exceed, becauſe it is for ever, preſerves the Brgns hollow,and be- 
ing a little moulded over will produce good graff, without any de- 
triment to the ground 3 but this 1s a ſecret,not yet well underſtood, 
and would merit an exprelle Paragraph , were it here ſ{caſonable, 
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Of the Withy, Sally, Ozier, and Willow, 


I. 0% » finee Cato has attributed the third place to the Sali- 

Fun , preferring it even next to the very Ortyard, and 
( what one would wonder at) before even the 0live, Meadow, or 
Corn-field it ſelf ( for SaliGFum tertio loco,nempe poſt vineam,evc, ) 
and that we find it ſoeahily rais'd, of fo great and univerſal Uſe, I 


have thought good to be the more particular in my Diſcourle up- 


on them; eſpecially , ſince ſo much of that which Wall Publiſh 
concerning them , is deriv'd from the long Experience of a moſt 
Learned and ingenious Perſo, from whom I acknowledge to 
have receiv'd many of theſe hints. Not to perplex the Reader 
with the various names, Greek, Gallic, Sabinic , Amerine, Vitex . 
ec, better diſtinguiſh'd by their growth , and bark; and by L a- 
tine Authors all comprehended under that of Salices ; and our 
Engliſh Books reckon them promiſcuoully thxs;The Cormmon-white 
Willow, the Black, and the Hard-black, the Roſe of Cambridge , 
the Black-Withy, the Round-long Sallow; the longeſt Sallow , 
the Leſſer-broad leav'd Willow , Silver Sallow, Upright broad. 
Willow, Repent broad:leaf'd, the Red-ſtone, the Leſſer Willow , the 
Strait- Dwarf', the Creeper, the Black-low-IWillow, the Willow-bay, 
and the 0zier. Ibegin with the IWithy. 

2. The Withy isa reaſonable large Tree, and fit to be planted 
on high Banks ; becauſe they extend their Roots deeper then ei- 
ther Salleys or Willows. For this reaſon you ſhall Plant them at 
ten, or twenty foot diſtance 3 and though they grow the ſloweſt 
of all the Twiggie Trees; yet do they recompence it with the lar- 
gercrop; the wood being tough, and the Twigs fit to bind ſtrong- 
ly; the very peelings of the branches being uſeful to bind Arbor- 
poling, and in Topiary works, Vineyards, Eſpalier-fruit , and the 
like. There are two principal forts of thele Iithies, the hoary, 
and the red Withy which is the Greek; tougheſt, and fitteſt to bind, 
whiles the Twigs are flexible and tender, 

3. Sallyes grow much faſter, if they are Planted within reach 
of water, orina very Mooriſh ground , or flat plain; and where 
the Soil is ( by reaſon of extraordinary moiſture) unfit for Arable, 
or Meadow ; for in theſe cafes it is an extraordinary improvement : 
Ina word, where Birch, and Alder will thrive. Before you Plant 
them, 1t is found beſt to turn the ground with a Spade z eſpecial 
ly, if you defign them for a flat. We have three ſorts of Sallyes 
amongſt us ( which is oze more than the Antients challeng'd,who 
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name onely the Black, and White which was their Nitellina) the 
zulgar , which proves beſt io dryer Banks, and the hopping-Sallyes 
which require a moiſter Soil , growing with incredible celerity - 
Anda third kind , cf a different colour from the other two, having 
the twigs reddiſh, the Leaf not ſo long, and of a more dusky gree; 
more brittle whilſt it is growing in zwigs , and more tough when 
arriv'd toa competent ſize : All of them uſeful for the Thatch- 
er. 

4. Of theſe, the hopping-Sallyes are in greateſt eſteem , being of 
a clearer terſe grain , and requiripg a more ſ#ccalent Soil 3 beſt 
planted a foot deep, and a foot and halt above ground (though 
ſome will allow but a foot) for then every branch will prove ex- 
cellent for future ſetlings. After three years growth ( being crop- 
ped the ſecond and third ) the firſt years increaſe will be 'twixt 
eight and twelve foot long generally ; the third years growth ſtrong 
enough to make AKakes, and Pike-ſtaves; and the fourth for M. 
Blithes's trenhing Plow, and other like Utenſils of the Husband- 
man, 

5. If ye Plant them at full height ( as ſome do, at four years 
growth , ſetting them five, or fix toot length, to avoid the biting 
of Cattel) they will be leſſe uſeful for ſtreight ſlaves, and for ſet- 
lings , and make lefle ſpeed in their growth 3 yet this alſo is a con- 
fiderable 7-provement. 

6. Theſe would require to be Planted at leaſt five foot diſtance, 
( ſome ſet them as much more) and in the @#inrcxrx order : If 
they affeCt the Sel, the Leaf will come large, half as broad as a 
Man's hand, and of a more vivid green, alwayes larger the firſt 
year than afterwards : Some Plant them ſloping, and croſs-wiſe 
like a Hedge,but this impedes their wonderful growth; and(though 
Pliny ſeems to commend it, teaching us how to excorticate ſome 
places of each ſet, for the ſooner production of fhoots ) it is but 
a deceitful Ferce , neither fit to keep out Swine, nor Sheep ; and 
being ſet too near, inclining to one another, they ſoon deſtroy 
each other, 

7. The worſt Sallyes may be planted fo neer yet, as to be inſtead 
of Stakes in a Hedgezand then their Tops will ſupply their dwarfiſh- 
neſſe; and to prevent Hedge-breakers many do thus Plant them; 
becauſe, they cannot eaſily be pull'd up,after once they have ſtruck 
root. 

8, If ſome be permitted to wear their Tops five or {1x years, their 
Palms will be very ample, and yield the firſt, and moſt plentiful 
relief to Bees, even before our Abricots Bloſſom. The hopping-+ 
Sallys open, and yield their Palms before other Sallys, and when 
they are blown (which is about the exit of May, or ſometimes June) 
the Palms(or inorageer , frugiperde as Homer terms them for their ex- 
tream levity)are four inches long,and full of a fine lamnginons Cotton: 
A poor Body might in an hours ſpace, gather a pound or two of 
it , which reſembling the fineſt 87/4, might doubtleſſe be convert: 
ed to ſome profitable uſe by an ingenious Honſe-wife , if gather'd 
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in calm Everizgs, before the Wind, Rain and Dew impair them 3 
I am of opinion, if it were drid with care, it might be fit for 


. Cuſhions, and Pillows of Chaſtity, tor ſuch of old was the repu- 


tation of thoſe Trees, 

9. Of theſe hopping Sallys, after three years Rooting , each 
Plant will yield about a ſcore of Staves of full eight foot in length, 
and fo following, for uſe, as we noted above : Compute then 
how many fair Pike-ſtaves, Perches, and other uſeful Aaterials , 
that will amount ton an Acre, if Planted at five foot interval : 
But a fat, and moiſt Soil, requires indeed more ſpace than a lean 
or dryer ; namely fix, or eight foot diſtance, 

10, You may Plant ſet/irgs of the very firſt years growth;but the 
ſecond year they are better , and the third year better then the 
ſecond ; and the fenrth as good as the thirds, eſpecially , if they 
approach the Water. A bank at a foot diſtance from the water, 
is kinder for them then a Bog, or to be altrogethet immer-s'd in 
the water. 

11. Tis good to new-mould them about the Roots every {00-11 
or third year ; but Mer ſeldom take the pains. It ſeems thot Sa. 
5s are more hardy then even Willows and Oziers , of which C0- 
lumella takes as much care as of Yines themlielves, Bur tis 
cheaper to ſupply the vacxity of ſuch accidental decays by a new 
Plantation, then to be at the charge of digging about them three 
times a year, as that Author adviles; ſeeing lome of them will des» 
cay, whatever care be uſed, 

12. Sal'ys may aiſo be propagated like Vines, by courbing, and 
bowing them in Arches, and covering ſome of their parts with 
nivuld Fc. 

13, For Sethngs, thoſe are to be preferr'd which grow neer- 
eſt to the Stock , and lo (conſequently) thoſe worſt , which mult 
approach the 7op. They ſhould be Planted in the tir{t fair, and 
plcaſant Weather in February , betore they begin to bud 3 we a- 
bout London begin at the latter end of December, They may be 
cut in Sprivg tor Fxel, but beſt in Autumn tor uſe; but in this work 
( as of Poplar ) leave a twig or two; which being twilted Arch- 
wiſe, will produce plentitul ſproxts, and tuddenly furniſh a head, 

14. If in our Coppſes one in four were a Sally ſet, amonglt the 
reſt of varieties, the profit would recompence the care, 

15. The ſwift growing Sally is not ſo tough, and hardy for ſome 
wſes as the ſlower, which makes Stocks for Gard'ners Spades 3 but 
the other are- proper for Rakes, Pikes, Mops, &c, Sally Coat is the 
ſooneſt conſum'd ; but of all others the moſt accommodate tor 
Painters to deſign their Work, and firſt draught on Paper with,C*c, 
as being fine, and apt to lit into Pencrls, : 

16. Toconclude, there is a way of Graffing a Sally trunchion ; 
take it of two foot and half long as big as your writ ; Graft at 
both ends a Figure,and Mulberry Cyon of a toot long,and ſo,with- 
out claying, ſer the Stock ſo far into the ground as the Plant may 
be three or four inch:s above the Earth : This will thrive ex- 
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ceedingly the firſt year, and in three, be fit to tranſplayt, The 
Seaſon for this Curiofity is February. 

17. Oziers or the Aquatic Salix, are of innumerable kinds,com- 
monly diſtinguiſh'd from Sallyes , as Sallyes are from Withies ; ' be- 
ing ſo much ſmaller then the Salhes , and ſhorter /zv'd, and requi- 
ring more conſtant oiſture, yet would be Planted 1n rather a dry- 
;/þ ground, than over moiſt and ſpewing , which we frequently 
cat Trenches to avert : Itlikewiſe yields more limber, and flexi- 
ble twigs for Barkets, Flaskets, Hampers, Cages, Lattices, Cradles , 
the Bodies of Coaches, and Wagons, for which 'tis of excellent 
uſe, light, durable, and neat, as it may be wrought and cover'd : 
For Chairs, Hurdles, Stayes, Bands, &c. likewile tor Fiſh Wairs , 
and to ſupport the Banks of impetuous Rivers ; In fine , for all 


Wicker and Twiggie Works : 


by Viminibas SaliCes ore 


13. But theſe ſort of 0ziers would be cut in the new ſhoot ; for 
if they ſtand longer they become more inflexjble ; cxt them cloſe 
to the head ( a foot or ſo above earth) about the beginning of 
Ofober; unleſle you will attend till the Cold be paſt, which is bet- 
ter; and yet we about London, Cut them in the moſt piercing 
Seaſons, and Plant them alſo till Cand/emaſf, which thoſe who do 


not obſerve, we Judge ill Husbands, as I learn from a very Expe- 
rienc'd Basket-maker 3 and in the decreaſe, for the benefit of 
the Workzran, though not altogether for that of the Stock, and 
ſacceeding Shoot : When they are ct, make them up into ba - 
dles, and give them ſhelter 3 but ſuch as are for White-work( as they 
call it ) being thus fagotted, and made up in Bolts, as the tearm is, 
ſevering each ſort by themſelves, ſhould be ſet in water, the ends 
dipped 3 but for black , and wrpee!'d preferv'd under Covert on- 

ly, orin ſome Yault or Cel/ar, to keep them freſh, ſprinkling them 

now and then in exceſſive hot Weather : The peelings of the 

former are for the uſe of the Gard'zer,and Cooper;or rather the plz. 
cings. 

4 We have in England theſe three 2#lrar ſorts; one of little 

worth, being brittle, and very much reſembling the fore-menti- 

on'd Sally, with reddiſh twigs, and more greeniſh, and rounder 

Leaves : Another kind theres, call'd Perch, of limber and green 

twigs, having a very {lenderleat; the third fort is'totally like the 

ſecond, onely the twigs are not altogether ſo green, but ye/owiſh, 

and near the Popinjay : This is the very beſt for Uſe, tough, and 

hardy. But the moſt uſual names by which Basrket makers call 

them about Loxdon,and which are all of difterent ſpeczes.therefore 

to be Planted ſeparately, are, the hard Gelſter , the Horſe Gelſter , 

Whyning, or ſhriveltd Geliter, the Black Gelſter, in which Suffolk 
abounds. Then follow the Go!ſtoxes, the Hard and the Soft Gol- 

ffon (brittle, and worſt of all the Go!ſtones) the ſharp, and {len- 


der top d yellow Golſton 3 the fine Golfton : Then is there the 
Yellow 
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Tellow Ozier, the Green-Oxter , the Snake or ſpeckled Ozter , Swal- 
low-tayl, and the Spaniard : To theſe we may add amongſt the 
number of 0zzers ( for they are both govern'd and us'd alike) the 
Flanders VVillow, which will arrive to bea large Tree as big as ones 
middle, the oftner cut the better : With theſe our Coopers tie 
their Hoops, to keep them bent. * Laftly, the white-Sallow,, which 


being of a Year or two growth,is us'd for Green-work ; and it of 


the tougheſt ſort , to make quarter-Can-boops, of which our Sea- 
men provide. great quantities, E&*c, 

20, Theſe choicer ſorts of 0xzers, which are ever the ſwalleſt ; 
alla the golden-yellow, and white, which is preterr'd for propaga- 
tion, and to breedof, ſhould be Planted of //ips of two, or three 
years growth a foot deep, and halt a yard length, in Moorifo 
ground, or banks, or elſe in furrows; fo that (as ſome dire&) the 
Roots may frequently reach the water 3 for Fulminibus Salices — 
though we commonly find it rots them, and therefore never chooſe 
to ſet them ſo deep as tofent it , and at three, or tour foot di- 
ſtance. | 

21. The Seaſox for Planting is Jannary, and all February, though 
ſome not till mid-February, at two foot ſquare; but Cattel being 
exceſiively liquoriſh of their /eaves and tender buds,lome talk of a 
graffing them out of reach upon Sallys, and by this, to advance their 
— but as the work, would conſume time, ſo have I never 

een it ſucceed, j 

22, Some do alſo Plant Ozzgrs in their Eights like Quick: ſets , 
thick, and ( neer the water ) keep them not more than half a foot 
above ground ; but then they muſt be diligently cleans'd from 1f, 
Slab, and 0xze, and frequently prur'd (eſpecially the ſmaller fpires) 
to form ſingle ſhoots 3 at leaſt, that few, or none grow double : 
Theſe, they head every ſecond year about September, the Autum: 
zal cuttings being beſt for ule : But generally 

23. You may cut VVithies, Sallys, and VVillows , at any mild 
and gentle ſeaſox between leaf and leaf, even in /Vinter z but the 
moſt congruous time both to Plant, and to cat them is Creſcente 
Luni Fere , circa calendas Martids ; that is, about the new Moon, 
and firſt open weather of the early Spring, 

24. It is in France, upon the Loire, where theſe Eights ( as we 
call them) and Plantations of Oxzzers and /V3thies are perfectly 
underſtood; and both there, and 1n divers other Countries be- 
yond Seas, they raiſe them of the Seeds, contain'd in their 
Juli or Catkins, which they ſow in Furrows or ſhallow Trenches , 
and it ſprings up like Cor in the blade, and come to be fo tender 
and delicate, that they frequently mow them with a Scyth : This 
we have attempted in Egland too, even in the place where I hive, 
but the obſtinate, and unmerciful Feed did fo confound them, that 
it was impoſlible to keep them clean with any ordinary Induſtry, 
and fo they were given over : Itſeems either weeds grow not fo 
faſt in other Countries , or that the People ( which rather think ) 


are more patient and laborious. The 0xzzer is of that Emolument, 
that 
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that in ſome places I have heard 1werty-peunds has been given for 
one Acre ; ten is in this part an uſual pricez and doubtleſle, it is far 
preferrable to the beſt Corz-land; not onely for that it needs but 
once Planting, but becaule it yields a conſtant Crop and revenue to 
the Worlds end ; and is therefore in eſteem of knowing Perſons, 
valu'd in Purchaſe accordingly ; confider'd likewiſe, how eafily 'tis 
renew'd, when a Plant now and then fails , by but prickiog in a 
iwig of the next at hand, when you viſie to cut them : We 
have in this Pariſh where I dwell, improv'd Land from lefle than 
one pound, to neer tex pounds the Acre : And when we ſhall re- 
fle& upon the infinite quantities of them we yearly bring out of 
France and Flanders, to ſupply the extraordinary expence of Bas- 
ket-work,, &c, for the Fruiterers, Lime»burners, Gardners, Coopers, 
Packers up of all ſorts of Ware, and for general Carriage , which 
ſeldom laſt above a Journey or two; Igreatly admire Gentlemen 
do no more think of employing their moiſt grounds ( eſpecially , 
where Tides near frefh Rivers are reciprocal) in Planting and pro- 
pagating Ozzers, To omit nothing of the Cxlture of this uſeful 
Oxier, Pliny would have the place to be prepar'd by trenching it a 
foot and half deep, andin that, to fix the ſets or cuttings of the 
ſame length at f1x foot interval, Theſe (it the ſets be large) will 
come immediately to be Trees 3 which after the firſt three years , 
are tobe abated within two foot of the ground. Then, in April, 
he adviſes to dig about them : Of theſe they formerly made 
Vine-props, and one Acre hath been known to yield Props ſufficient 
to ſerve a Vineyard of twenty five Acres, 

25, John Tradeſcant brought a ſmall 0z#er from S.Omer: in Flax: 
ders, which makes incomparable Net-workr, not much inferiour to 
the Indian twig or bent-works which we have ſeen; but if we had 
them in greater abundance , we ſhould haply want the Artificers 
who could imploy them. 

26. Our common Salix or Willow, is of two kinds, the white and 
the black : The whiteis alſo of two ſorts, the one of a yelowiſh, 
the other of a browrer Bark : The black Wilow is Planted of ſtakes 
of three years growth, taken from the head of an old Tree, betore 
it begins to ſprout : Setthem of fix foot high , and ten diſtant, 
Thoſe Woody forts of YVillow delight in Mead: and Ditch-ſides,ra- 
ther dry, then over wet ( for fo they laſt longeſt ) yer the black ſort, 
and the reddiſh do ſometimes well in more boegie grounds, and 
would be Planted of Stakes as big as on's Leg, cut asthe other , at 
the length of five or fix foot,and fix*d a foot or more into the earth; 
the hole made with an Oken-ſtake and beetle, or with an Iron crow 
( ſome uſe a Jong Avgur) ſo as not to be forced i» with too great 
violence : But firſt,the Tranchions ſhould be a little flop'd at both 
extreams, and the biggeſt planted downwards : To this, if they 
are ſoak'd in water two or three dayes ( after they have been fiz'd 
for /ength, and the twigs cut off ere you plant them) it will be the 
better, Let this be done in Febrrary; the mould as well clos'd to 


them as poſlible, and treated as was taught in the Toplar, If you 
Planc 
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Plant for a kind of YVood or Coppſe ( for ſuch I have ſeen) ſet them 

ax foot diſtance, or nearer, in the @nincanx, and be caretul to 
take away all Sxckers from them at three years end : You may a- 
bate the head half a foot from the Trunk, viz. three, or four of the 
laſtieſt Shoots, and the reſt cut cloſe, and bare them yearly,that the 
three or four you lett, may enjoy all the Sap, and þ thoſe which 
were ſpared, will be gallant Pearches within two years, Arms of 
four years growth will yield ſubſtantial ſets to be Planted at eight, 

or ten foot diſtance; and for the firſt three years well defended 

from the Catte/ , who infinitely delight in their /eaves , green or 

wither'd, Thus, a #iow may continue twezty, or five and twenty 
years , with good profit to the induſtrious Planter, being headed 
every four or five years ; ſome have been known to foot no lefle 
then twelve foot in one year, after which the old , rotten Dotards 
may be fed, andeafily fuppli'd, But if you have ground fit for 
whole Coppſes of this wood, caſt it into double Dikes, making eve- 
ry foſs near three foot wide ; two and half in depth ; then lea- 
ving four foot at leaſt of ground for the earth ( becauſe in ſuch 
Plantation: the moiſture ſhould be below the Roots, that they may 
rather ſee than feel the Water) and two Tables of Sets on each fide, 
plant the Ridges of theſe Barks with but one ſingle Table, longer, 
and bigger than the Colateral , wiz. three , four, five or ſix foot 

high, and diſtant from each other about two yards. Theſe banks 
being carefully kept weeded for the firſt two years , till the Plants 
have vanquiſh'd the Graſſe , and not cut till the third; then lop 
them traverſe , and not obliquely, at oze foot from the ground, or 
ſomewhat more,and he will head to admiration ;: But ſuch which 
are.cut at three foot height, are moſt durable, as leaſt ſoft and 
aquatic : They may allo be Graffed 'twixt the Bark,or budded; 
and then they become ſo beautifull, asto be fit for ſome kind of 
delightful Walks 3 and this I with were praQis'd among ſuch as are 
ſeated in low, and Marſhy places, not fo friendly to other Trees, 
Every Acre at eleven , or twelve years growth, may yield you 
near ah hundred Load of Wood : Cut them in the Spring for dreſ- 
ſing ; bur in the Fal/for Timber and Fuel : I have beeninform'd, 
that a Gentleman in Eſſex,has lopp'd no lefſe than 2000 yearly,all of 
his own planting, Itis far the ſweeteſt of all our Engl; Fuel,pro- 
vided it be ſound and dry, and emitting little S»-oke is the fitteſt 
for Ladies Chambers; and all thoſe Woods and Twiges would be 

cut either to Plant, Work, with, or Burr in the dryelt time of the 

day, 

- 7. Thereis a fort of Willow of a {lender and long Leaf,reſem- 
bling the ſmaller 0xzzer ; but riſing toa Tree as big as the Sally, full 
of knots, and of a very brittle pray, onely here rehears'd to ac- 
knowledge the variety. 

28, There is likewiſe the Garden-willow , which produces a 
ſweet and beautiful flower, fit to be admitted into our Hortxlar or- 
naments, and may be ſet for partitions of ſquares; but they have 
no affinity with other, There is alſo in Shropſhire another very 
odoriferows kind, 29, What 
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29, What moſt of the former enumerated kinds differ from th 
Sallys, is indeed not much conſiderable, they being generally 
ful tor the ſame purpoſes; as Boxes, ſuch as Apothecaries and Gold- 
ſmiths uſe ; for Cart- Saddle-trees, yea, Gun-ſtocks, and Half-Pikes , 
Harrows, Shooe-makers Laſts, Heels, Clogs for Pattens, Forks,Rakes, 
eſpecially the Jooths, which ſhould be wedg'd with 0ak, but let 
them not be cut for this when the Sap is ſtirring, becauſe they will 
ſhrink, Pearches, Hop-poles, Ricing of Kidny-beans, and for Sup- 
porters to Vines, when our Engliſh Vineyards come more in requelt : 
Alſo for Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices; for the Turner, Kyele-pins,great 
Town-Topps ; for Platters , little Caſhes and Veſſels, eſpecially to 
preſerve Verjuices in the beſt of any : Pailes are allo made of 
cleft Willow, Dorſers, Fruit-baskets, Canns, Hives for Beer, Tren* 
chers, Trays, and for poliſhing and whetting Table-Knives, the But- 
ler will find it above any Wood or I/het-ſtone ; allo for Coals and 
Bavin, not forgetting the freſh boughs, which of all the Trees in 
nature, yield the ms chaſt and cooleſt Shade in the hotteſt ſea- 
ſon of the day ; and this Umbrage ſo wholeſome, that Phyſicians 
preſcribe it to. Feaveriſh perſons, | po. them to be plac'd e- 
ven about their Beds, asa ſafe and comfortable refrigerinm, The 
ood being preſerv'd dry will dure a very long time 3 but that 
which is found wholly putrifi'd, and reduc'd to a loamy earth in 
the hollow trunks of ſuperannuated Trees, is, of all other, the fit- 
teſt ro be mingl'd with fine ould, for the railing our choiceſt 
Flowers, ſach as Anemonies, Ranunculws's, Anriculas, and the like. 


What would we more ? low Broom,and Sallys wild, ” majors ſequer ? Salicer,hnmile que genuifie, 
PT 


Or feed the Flock, or Shepheards ſhade, or Field ile prcori frondem,aut paftoribus mmbram 


Hedges about , or do us Hony yield, Sxfficiunt, ſepemque ſatis, © pabula melli, 
Georg. 2. 


20. Now by all theſe Plantations of the Aquatic Trees, it is 
evident, the Lords of Mooriſh Commons, and unprofitable IWaſts, 
may learn ſome Improvement , and the neighbour Bees be gratifi- 
ed; and many Tools of Hwsbandry become much cheaper. I con- 
clude, with the Learned Stephanws's note upon theſe kind of Trees, 
after he has enumerated the univerſal benefit of the Saliftnm * 
Nullizs enim tutior reditus , minoriſue impendii, aut tempeſtatis ſe- 
curior, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Fences, Quick-ſets, &c. 


I, Ur main Plantation is now finiſh'd, and our Foreſt adorn'd F#m. 
() with a juſt variety : But what 1s yet all. this labour, 

but loſe of ti-ze, and irreparable experce, unleſſe our youpg, and 

( as yet)tender Plants be ſufficiently guarded from all external in« 

inries for, as old Tyſer, 


Jf Cattel, 02 Cony may enter to Crop, 
Poung Dak is in danger of loſing his Top. 


But with ſomething a more poliſh'd ſje, though to the ſame pur- 
poſe, the beſt ot Poets, 


Plaſh Fences thy Plantation round about, .  Texende ſepes etiam, & pecus ome tmendum eft : 
And whilſt yet Young, be ſure keep Cattell out z . Pracigue, dum frons teyera, imprudenſque laboruw 
Severeſt Winters, ſcorching Sun infeſt, (leſtz Ci, ſrper indignas byemes, ſolemque potentem, 
And Sheep, Goats, Bullocks,all young Plants mo- & ylvefires Ori aſſidut, capreaque ſequaces 


Yet neither Cold, nor the hoar rigid Froſt, Iludunt : Paſcuntur Oves,avideque jure, 
Nor Heat refle&ing from the Rocky Coaſt, Frigora nec tautim cana concreta pruing, 
Like Cattel Trees, and tender Shoots confound, Ant gravs incumbens ſcopulis arentibus aft «s, 
When with invenom'd Teeth the twigs they VBuantum ili nocuere greges, durique menenum 
(wound, Dent, & admorſo fignata in flirpe cicatris. 
Georg. 2, 


2, For the reaſon that ſo many complain of the improſperots 
condition of their Wood-lands, and Plantations of this kind, pro- 
ceeds from this egleF; though ( Sheep excepted) there is no em- 
ployment whatſvever incident to the Farwer, which requires leſs 
expence to gratifie their expeCtations : One diligent, and skilful 
Man will govern five hundred Acres : But if through any acci- 
denr a Beaſt ſhall break into his 2daſters Field; or the wicked Hurn- 
ters make a Gap for his Dogs and Horſes, what a clamor is there 
made for the diſturbance of a years Crop at moſt in a little Corx 2 
whiles abandoning his young Wood: all this time, and perhaps ma- 
ny years, to the venomous bitings and treading of Catte/, and 
other like injuries ( for want of due care ) the detriment is many 
times z#rreparable ; Young Trees once cropp'd hardly ever recover- 
ing : Itisthe bane of all our moſt hopeful Timber. 

3. But ſhall I provoke you by an inſtance A Kins-man of mine 
has a Wood of more than 60 years ſtanding ; .it was, before he pur- 
chas'd it, expos'd and abandon'd to the Cartel for divers years : 
ſome of the outward skirts were nothing fave ſorubs and miſerable 
ftarvlings ; 


And ſhall men doubt to Plant, and careful be > 


—  — All Countreys bear, in my gronnd 
As Denizen, or Fnter-loper found : 

From Gardens and till'd fields expell'd, yet there 
On the extreams ſtands up,and claims a ſhare, 
Nor Mafiiff-dog, nor Pike-man can be found 

A better Fence to the encloſed Ground. 

Snch breed the rough and hardy Canton: rear, 
And into all adjacent Lands prefer, 

Tough rugged Churles ; and for the Battel fit, 
Who Courts and States with Complement or Wit 
To civilize nor to inſtru& pretend ; De 
But with ſtout faithful ſervice to defend, 
This Tyrants know full well, nor more confide 
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ftarvlings; yet ſtill the place had a diſpoſition to grow woody; but 
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by this negle& continually ſuppreſs d. The induſtrious Gextk: 
man has Fenced in ſome Acres of this, and cut all cloſe to the 
round; It is come in eight or nine years, to be better worth than 
the Wood of ſixty; and will(in time)prove molt incomparable Tz 
ber, whiles the other part ſo many years advanc'd, thall never re- 
cover; and all this from no other cauſe, than preſerving it ferc'd : 
Judge then by this, how our Woods come to be fo decried ; Are 
five hundred Sheep worthy the care of a Shepherd £ and are not 
five thouſand Oaks worth the fencing, and the inſpection of a Hay- 
ward ? | 


Et dabitant homines ſerere, at que impendere cur am ? 
Georg. 2. 


Let us therefore ſont up what we have thus laboriouſly Planted., 
with ſome good g@nick:ſet hedge. Which, 


m—_—— 0M ſom natale ft, intrat nhique 
Ardelio ; illa quidem cults excluditnr agris 
Plerumque, atque hortis ; ſed circumſepit utroſgue 
Atque onnes adytus ſervat fidiſſima cuftes, 
Viilior latrante Cane, armatoque Priapo. 

Aſpera frigoribus ſaxiſque Helvetia tales 

Educat, & peregss terr.as emittit in omnes 
Emormes durs ſque viros, ſed. fertia hella 
Peftora ;, won illi cultu, nou mpribus Anas, | 
"Atque Urbes decorare valent, ſed utraſque fideli 
unt opera 5 necis, gens cauta, Tyranni, 
Praponunt fpecioſs magis, multimque ſonors 
Prefidia 3 bu certi vitam tutantur opeſque, &Cc. 


On Guards that ſerve leſſe for Defence than Pride : 


Their Perſons ſafe they do not judge amiſle, 
And Realms committed to their Guard of Swiſſe. 


Quick-ſers. 


Coulcii pl. /. 6. 


For ſo the ingenious Poet has metamorphos'd him, and Icould not 
withſtand him. 

4. The Hei-thorze,and indeed the very beſt of common hedges, 
is either rais'd of Seed: or Plants; but then it muſt not be with de- 
ſpair, becauſe ſometimes you do not ſee them peep the firſ# year z 
tor the Haw, and many other Seeds, being inveſted with a very 
hard /ntegument, will now and then ſuffer 7»-priſonment two whole 
years under the earth; and impatience of this does often fruſtrate 
the expeCation of the reſurre@on of divers ſeeds of this nature; 
ſo as we frequently dig up, and diſturb the beds where they have 
been ſown, in deſpair,betore they have gore their fall time; which 
is alſo the reaſon of a very popular miſtake inother Seeds : Eſpe- 
cially, that of the Holly, concerning which there goes a tradition; 
that they will not ſprout till they be paſs'd through the A/aw of a 
Thruſh, whence the ſaying, Turdws exitinm ſuum cacat ( alluding 
to the Yiſcus made thereof, not the 24iſleto of Oak ) but this is an 
errour, as lam able to teſtifie on experience; they come up very 
well of the Berries, and with patience; for ( as I afftirm'd) the 
will ſeep ſometimes two entire years in their Graves 3 as will alſo 
the 
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the ſeeds of Tew, Sloes, Phillyrea anguſtifolia, and ſundry others , 
whoſe ſhells are very hard about the ſmall kernels ; but which is 
wonderfully facilitated, by being (as we direfted ) prepar'd in 
beds, and Magazines of Earth or Saxd for a competent time , and 
then committed to the ground before the ful in March, by which 
ſeaſon they will be chitting, and ſpeedily take Root ; Others bury 
them deep in the ground all Winter , and ſow them in February : 
And thus Thave been told of a Gentleman who has confiderably 
improv'd his Revenue, by ſowing Haws only, and railing Nurſeries 
of Quick:ſets, which he ſells by the hundred far and neer : This 
is a commendable indzſtry; any negleRed corners of ground will 
fit this Plantation, 

5. But Columella has another expedient for the raifing of our 
ſpinetum, by rubbing the now mature Hips and Haws into the cre- 
vices of Baſf ropes, and then burying them ina Trench : Whether 
way you attempt It, they muſt ( ſo ſoon asthey peep, and as long 
as they require it ) be ſedulouſly cleans'd of the weeds , whichgif 
in beds for traxſplantation, had need be at the leaſt three or four 
year ; by which time even your ſeedlings will be of ſtature fit to 
remove; for Ido by no means approve of the vulgar premature 
Planting of Sets, as is generally us'd throughout England ; which 
is to take ſuch onely asare the very ſmalleſt, and fo to crowd them 
into three or four files, which are both egregious miſtakes. 

6. Whereas it is found by conſtant experience, that Plants as 


big as ones thumb, ſet in the poſture, and at the diſtance which we | 


ſpake of in the Hormbeam z, that is, almoſt perpendicular ( not al- 
together, becauſe the Kain ſhould not get in-'twixt the Rind and 
wood) and ſingle, or at moſt not excee ng a double row, do proſs 
per infinitely, and much out-ſtrip the denſeſt , and cloſeſt ranges 
of our trifling Sets, which make but weak ſhoots, and whole roots 
do but hinder each other, and for being couch'd in that poſizreon 
the ſides of Banks and Fences (eſpecially where the earth is not ve= 
ry tenacious)are bared of the mould which ſhould entertain them, 
by that time the Rains and Storms of one Winter, have palled over 
them. In Holland, and Flanders ( where they have the goodlieſt 
Hedges of this kind about the Connter-ſcarps of their invincible for- 
tifications, to the great ſecurity of their 24@5ketiers upon occafion) 
they Plant them according to my deſcription, and raiſe Fences fo 
ſpeedily, and ſo impenetrable , that our beſt are not to enter into 
the compariſon, - Yet, that I may not be wanting to direct ſuch as 
either affe& the other way , or whoſe Grounds may require ſome 
Bank of Earth, as ordinarily the verges of Coppſes , and other 
Incloſures do : You ſhall by /ize caſt up your foſſe of about three 
foot broad, and about the ſame depth , provided your mould hold 
itz beginning firſt to turn the t#rf, upon which, be careful to lay 
ſome of the beſt Earth to bed your @»ick in,and there /ay, or ſet the 
Plants; two ina foot ſpace is ſufficient z being diligent to procure 
ſuch as are freſh gathered, ſtreight, ſmooth,and well rooted; adding 
now and then , at equal ſpacesof twenty or thirty foor, a young 

O 2 Oakling 
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Oakling or Elme-ſucker , 4ſþ or the like, which will come in time to 
be ornamental Staxrdards, and good Timber: It you will needs 
multiply your rowes, a foot or ſomewhat leſſe : Above that, upon 
more congeſted mould , plant apother ranke of ſets, ſo as to point 
juſt in the middle of the wacxities of the firſt , which 1 conceive 
enough : This is but for the ſingle Foſſe z but if you would fortifie 
it to the purpoſe , do as much on the other ſide, of the ſame depth, 
height , and planting; and then laſt of all, cap the top in Pyramis 
with the worſt , or bottom of the Ditch: Some, it the ronld be 
g00d, plant a row or two on the Edge, or very creſt of the mound, 
which ought to be a little flatned : Here alſo many ſet their dry- 
Hedge , to defend, and ſhade their under-plantation, and I cannot 
reprove it: But great care is tobe had in this work, that the main 
bank be well footed, and not made with too ſuddain a declivity, 
which is, ſubje&t to fall-in after froſts and wet weather ; and this 
is good husbandry for #:oyſt grounds; but where the Land lyes 
high , and is hot and gravelly , I prefer the lower fencing 3 which, 
though ever with the area it ſelf, may be proteQted with ſtakes 
anda dry hedge, the diſtance competent , and to very good pur- 
poſes of educating more frequent Tzwber amongſt the rowes, 

8. Your Hedge being .yet Young , {hould be conſtantly weeded, 
( of Brambles. eſpecially, the great Dock, and Thiſtle , &c.) 
though ſome admit not of this work after Michaelwas, for Reaſons 
that Lapprove not : It hasbeen the prattice of Herefordfoire, in 
the plantation of Quick:ſet- hedges , to plant a Crab-ftock at every 
twenty-foot. diſtance-;-'and this they obſerve ſo Relrgiouſly , as if 
they had been; under ſome rigorous Si4##e requiring it; But by 
this means , they were providedin a ſhort time with all advantages 
for the graffing of Fruit amongſt them, which does highly recom- 
penſe their induſtry, Some cut their &ets at three-years growth 
even tothe very ground, and find that in a year or two, it will have 
ſhot, as much as in ſever, had it been let alone. 

9, When your Heage is now neer fix years ſtature, plaſ it about 
February or OGober ;' but this is the work of a very dextrous and 
skilfal Husbanderan ;, and for which our honeſt Country-man M. 
Markam gives excellent directions 5 only I approve not fo well of 
his deep cutting , if it be poſſible to bend it, having ſuffered in ſome 
thing of that kind : It is almoſt incredible to what perfe@ion ſome 
have laid theſe Hedges , by the rural way of plaſhing , better than by 
clipping; yet may both be uſed for ornament , as where they are 
planted about our Gardex-fences, and fields neer the Xanſron. In 
Scotland , by tying the young: ſhoots with bands of, hay, they make 
the ſtems grow ſo very cloſe together , as that it encloſeth Rabbets 
in Warrens inſtead of pales. 

10. And now ſince E did mentionit, and that moſt I find do 
greatly affe& the vulgar. way of @uicking (that this our Diſcourſe 
bein nothing deficient ) we-willin brief give it you again after 
Geo. Markams deſcription, becauſe it is the beſt and moſt accurate, 


although much reſembling our former direjor , of which it ſeems 
| but 
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but a Repetition, 'till he comes to the plaſhins, In a Ground which 
is more dry then wet (for watry places it abhors) plant your 
wick thus : Let the firſt row of Sets be placed in a trench of a- 
bout half a foot deep, evez with the top of your ditch, in ſomewhat 
a ſloping, or inclining poſture : Then, having rais'd your bank neer 
a foot upon them, plant another row , ſoas their tops may juſt peep 
out over the middle of the ſpaces of your firſt row : Theſe cover'd 
apain to the height or thickneſs of the other , place a third rank 
oppoſite to the firſt, and then finiſh your bank to its intended 
height, The diſtances of the plants would not be above one foot ; 
and the ſeaſoz to do the work in , may be from the entry of Februa- 
ry, tillthe end of March; orelſe in September, tothe beginning of 
December. When this is finiſh'd , you muſt guard both the top of 
| your Bazk, and outmoſt verge of your Ditch, with a ſufficient dry- 
hedge interwoven from ſtake to ſtake into the earth ( which com- 
monly they do on the bank }) to ſecure your @ick from the ſpoil 
of Cattle, And then being careful to repair ſuch as decay , or do 
not ſpring, by ſuppling the dead, and trimming the reſt 3 you ſhall 
after three years growth, ſprinkle ſome Timber-trees amongit them z 
ſuch as Oak, Beech, Aſh, Maple , Fruit, orthelike , which beivg 
drawn young out of your Nurſeries , may be very eaſily inſerted, 
But that which we affirm'd to require the greateſt dexterity in this 
work, is, the artificial plaſhing of our Hedge when it is now arriv'd 
to a ſix or ſever years head ; though ſome ſtay till the zerth or lon- 
ger. In February therefore , or 0Fober, with a very ſharp hand- 
bill cut away all ſuperfluous ſprays and ſtraglers which may hinder 
' your progreſs, and are uſeleſs. Then, ſearching out the principal 
ſtems, with a keen and light Hatchet , cut them ſlant-wiſe cloſe to 
the Ground, about three quarters through , or rather, ſofar onely, 
as till you can make them comply handſomely , which is your beſt 
dire&tion , and fo lay it from you /oping as you go, folding 7# the 
leſſer branches which ſpring from them; and ever within a five, or 
fix foot diſtance , where you find an upright ſet ( cutting off only 
the top to the height of your intended hedge ) let it ſtand as a 
fake to fortifie your work , and to receive the twinings of thoſe 
branches about it. -Laſtly , at the 2op ( which would be about five 
foot above ground) take the longeſt, moſt flender and flexible 
twigs which you reſerved (and being cut asthe former where need 
requires) bind i the extremities of all the reft, and thus your 
work is finiſh'd : This being done very cloſe , and thick , makes an 
impregnable Hedge, in few years 3 for it may be repeated as you 
ſee occaſion; and what you ſo cut away , will help to make your 
dry-bedges for your young Plantations , or be profitable for the 0- 
ver, and make good Bavir, For ſtakes inthis work, Oake is to be 
preferr'd, though ſome will uſe Elder , or the Blatk:Thorn droven 
well iz at every yard of interval 5 and even = plaſh'd-bedges need 
fome ſmall thorns to be lay'd over to protect the Spring from Cattel 
and Sheep, 'till they are ſomewhat fortified 3 and the doubler the 


winding is lodg'd, the better 5 which ſhould be beaten, and _—_ 
Own 
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down together with the ſtakes, as equally as may be, Note, that 
in ſloping your Findings , if it be too low done ( as very uſually ) 
it frequently mortifies the tops; therefore it ought to be ſo bent, 
as it may not impead the mounting of the Sap : It theplaſh be of a 
great, and extraordinary age, wind it at the neather boughs all to- 
gether, and cutting the ſets as directed , permit 1t rather to hang 
downwards a little, than riſe too forwards ; and then twiſt the 
branches into the work,leaving a ſet free and unconftrain'd at eve- 
ry yard ſpace; beſides ſuch as will ſerve for ſtakes, abated to abour 
five-foot-length ( which is a competent ſtature for'an Hedge ) and 
ſo'letit ſtand, One ſhall often find in this work , eſpecially tn 0/4 
negleted Hedges, ſome great Trees , or fiubs, that commonly make 
gap: for Cattel : Such, ſhould be cut fo neer the Earth , as 'till you 
can lay them thwart, that the zop of one, may reſt .on the root, or 
ſtub of the vther , as far as they extend, ſtopping the cavitzes with 
its boughs and branches; and thus Hedges which ſeem to confilt 
but onely of Scrubby-Trees and ſtumps, may be reduc'd to a to{le- 
rable Fence, We have been the longer on theſe deſcriptions , be. 
cauſe it is of main importance, and that ſo few Hn:bandsmen are 
perfeRly <kil'd in it. 

10. The Roots of an Old Thorne is excellent both for Boxes 
and Cozebs, and is curiouſly and naturally wrought : I have read, 
that they made 1ibs to ſome ſmall Boates or Veſſels with the Whites 
Thorn, The Black.Crab rightly ſeafon'd and treated, is famous for 
Walking-ſtavesg and if over-grown us'd in 4r{/-work. Here we owe 
due Elogy to the Induſtry of that honourable Periona my Lord 4jþ- 
ley, who has taught us to make ſuch Encloſures of Crab:ſfocks onely, 
planted cloſe to one another, as there is nothing more impregnabl= 
and becoming ; or you may ſowe £ider- kerzels in a rill , and tence 
it for a while with a double dry Hedge, not onely tor a ſuddain and 
beautiful , but a very profitable Incloſurc 5 becauſe, amongſt ocher 
benefits, they will yield you S7der-fruit in abundance: Bur in De- 
wonſhire , they build two walls with their ſioxes, ſetting them edge- 
ways, two, and then oze between ; and fo as it riſes , fill the inter- 
vall or Cofer with Earth (the breadth-and height as you plealc) and 
continuing the ſtone-work,, and filling , and as you work beating in 
the ſfone; flat to the ſides, which cauſcs them to ſtick everlaſting- 
ly : This is abſolutely the neateſt , moſt ſaving, and prohtable Fex- 
cing imaginable,where ſlaty ſtones are in any abundance; and it be- 
comes not onely the moſt jecxre to the Lands,but the belt for Cattel 
to lye warme under the Wal/s ; when other Hedges, (be they never 
ſo thick) admit of ſome cold wizds in Winter time that the leaves 
are of ; Upon theſe Banks they plant not onely @xick ſets,but cven 
Timber-Trees which exceedingly thrive , being our of all danger. 

IT. The Pyracanth, Paliurws, and hike pretiofer furts of Thorne 
might eafily be propagated into plenty ſufficicut to ſtore even 
theſe vulgar Tſes were Men induſtrious 3 and then how beautiful, 
and ſweet would the ervirons of our Fields be? for there are 


none of the ſþino#s rubs more hardy , ner fitter for our defence, 
Thus 
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Thus might Berberies now and then be allo inſerted among our 
hedees, which , with the Hips, Haws, and Cornel-berries , do well in 
light lands, and would rather be planted to the South than North 
or Weſt, as uſually we obſerve them. | 

13- Some (as we noted ) mingle their very hedges with 0ak- 
lings, Aſh, and Fruit trees ſown, or planted , and 'tis a laudable im- 
provement 3 though others do rather recommend to us Sets of all 
one (ort, and will not ſo much as admit of the Black-Thorne to be 
mingled with the White , becauſe of their uncqual progreſs; and 
indeed, Timber-trees ſet in the Hedge ( though contemporaries with 
it) do frequently wear it out; and therefore I ſhould rather in- 
courage ſuch Plantations to be at ſome Tards neer the Verges , than 
perpendicularly in them. 

14. [n Cornwal/ they ſecure their Lands and Woods with high 
Mound: , and on them they plant Acorns , whoſe roots bind in the 
looſer mould ; and ſo form a double, and moſt durable Ferce, incir- 
cling the Fzelds with a Coronet of Trees. They do likewiſe ( and 
that with great commendation) make hedpes of our Geniſta Spinc- 
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ſa, prickly Furzes , of which they have a taller fort, fuch as the zur: 


French imploy for the ſame purpoſe in Bretaigne , where they are 
incomparable hnsbaxds. 
is. It is tobe ſown (which is beſt) or plented of the roots in a 
furrow ; If ſown, weeded till it be ſtrong : both Toxſile , and to 
be diligently clip'd, which will renderit very thick , an excellent 
and beautiful hedge : Otherwiſe permitted to grow at large, 'twill 
yield very good Fagot : It is likewiſe admirable Covert for wilde: 
fowle,and will be made to grow even in moyſt, as well as dry pla- 
ces : The young, and tender tops of Fxrzes, being a little bruis'd, 
and given to a lean fickly Horſe , will ſtrangely recover and plump 
him. Thus, in ſome places, they ſow in barren grounds (when they 
lay them down ) the laſt crop with this ſeed, and fo let them re- 
main till they break them up again, and during that interim, reap 
conſiderable advantage : Would you believe ( writes a worthy 
Correſpondent of mine) that in Herefordſbire ( famous for plenty 
of wood) their Thickets of Furzes ( viz, the wwlgar)) ſhould yield 
them more profit , then a like quantity of the beſt heat land of 
England? for tuch is theirs, it this be queſtion'd, the Scene is within 
a mile of Hereford , and proved by anniverſary experience , in the 
Lands, as I take it, of a Gentleman who is now one of the Burgeſſes 
for that City, And in Devonſhire (the ſeat of the beſt Hurbands 
inthe Forld) they ſow on their worlt Land ( well plow'd) the 
ſeeds of the rankeſt Furzes , which in four or five years becomes a 
rich Wood: no provender (as weſay ) makes Horſes ſo hardy , as 
the young tops of theſe Farzes 3 no other Wood ſothick, nor more 
excellent Fxel; and for ſome purpoſes alſo, yielding them a kind 
of Timber to their more humble bxildings, and a great refuge for 
Fowl and other Game : 1 am affur'd, in Bretaigne 'tis ſometimes 
fown no lefſe then twelve yards thick , for a ſpeedy , profitable, and 
impenetrable Aonnd : If we imitated this bnsbaxdry in the barren 
places 
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places of Szrrey , and other parts of this Nation , we might ex- 
ceedingly ſpare our woods; and [ have bought the beſt fort of 
French ſeed at theſhops in Londorn, It ſeerns that in the more Ea- 
ſtern parts of Germany , and eſpecially in Poland, this vulgar trifle, 
and even our common Brooz is ſo rare, that they have deſired the 
ſeeds of them out of England , and preſerve them with extraordi- 
nary-care in their beſt Gardezs; this I learn out of our Johnſons 
Herbal, by which we may conſider , that what is reputed a cxrſe 
and a cumber in ſome places, is eſteem'd the ornament and blel- 
ſing of another : But we ſhall not need go ſo far for this, ſince both 
Beech and Birch are almoſt as great ftrangers in many parts of this 
Nation, particularly Northampton and Oxfordſhire. 

15, This puts mein mind of the Broom, another 7provement 
for Barren grounds, and ſaver of more ſubſtantial Fzel: It may be 
ſown Engliſh, or (what is more ſweet, and beautiful) the Spaniſh, 
with equal ſucceſs. Inthe Weſtern parts of Fraxce, and Cornwall, 
it grows with us to an incredible height ( however our Poet give 
it the epithete of humilis) and ſo it ſeems they had it of old , as ap- 
pears by Grati#s his — Altinates , with which ( ag he affirms ) 
they usd to make ſtaves tor their Spears, and hunting Darts. 

16. Laſtly, a conſiderable Fexce may be made of the Elder , ſet 
of reaſonable luſty tranchions 5 much like the Willow , and (as1 
have ſeen them maintain'd ) laid with great curioſity , and far ex- 
celling thoſe extravagant plantations of them about Londox,where 
the lops are permitted to grow without due and skiltul laying: 
Fhere is a fort of Elder which has hardly any Pith ; this makes ex- 
ceeding ſtout Fences, and the Timber very uſeful for Cogs of 21Glls, 
Butchers Skewers , and ſuch tough employments. Old trees doin 
time become firm,and cloſe up the hollewneſe to an almoſt invifible 
pith. But if the Medicinal properties of the Leaves, Bark, Berries, 
&*c, were throughly known , I cannot tell what our Country-mar 
could aile for which he might not fetch a Remedy from every Hedge, 
either for Sickzeſſe or Wound : The inner Barke of Elder or, in fea- 
ſon, the Buds , boyld in Water grewel for a Break-faſt , has <tfefted 
wonders in the Feaver ; and the decoGtionis admirable to aflwage 
Inflammations and tetrous humors, and eſpecially the Scorbut :- Bur 
an Extra@ or Therica may be compos'd of the Berries,which is not 
onely efficacious to erradicate this Epidemical inconvenience ,. and 
greatly to afſfiſt Longevity ( for famous is the ſtory of Neander) 
but 1s a kind of Catholicon againſt all /»firmities whatever : The 
Water of the leaves and Berries are approved in the Dropſy, every 
part of the Tree is uſetul : The Oyztmrent made with the young 
buds and leaves in May with Butter, is moſt foveraine for Aches, 
ſhrunk ſe2-xes, &c, And lefle than this could I not fay ( with the 
leave of the charitable Phyſtzan) to gratitie our poor Wood-mar ; 
and yet whenT have fay'd all this, I do by no means commend the 

fent of it, which is very noxious to the 4)re, and therefore, though 
I do not undertake that all things which ſweeten the re are falu- 


brious, nor all ill ſavors pernicious; yet , as not for its beauty , fo 
neither 
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neither for its ſmell, would I plant Elder or much Box neer my Ha- 
bitation: The Elder does likewiſe produce a certain green Fly, 
almoſt inviſible, which is exceedingly troubleſome, and whoſe 
ſting is plainly venomous, ſmarts vehemently, and gathers a fiery 
redneſle where it ataques, 

19. Therels a Shrub call'd the Spindle-Tree, Evonymus or Fuſg- Evommns. 
2um,commonly growing in our Hedges , which bears a very hard 
wood , of which they ſometimes made Bowes for Yio!s, and the 7n- 
layer usd it for its colour , and ang rom tor Toothing of 
Organs and Virginal-keys , Tooth-pickers, &c, What we elſe do with 
it I know not, ſave that , according with its name abroad , they 
make ſpindles with it. Here might come in(or be nam'd at leaſt )the 
Wild-Cornel, good to make Mill-Cogs,Peſtes, Bobins tor Bonelace,$c. co: 
Laſtly,the Fiburnum, or Way-faring tree, growing alſo plentifully in 
every corner, makes the moſt plyant and beſt bands to Fagot with. 

20, The American Tucca 1s a hardier plant then we take it T**%4 
to be; for it will ſuffer our ſharpeſt Winter , asT have ſeen by ex- 
perience, without that trouble, and care of ſetting it in Caſes in our 
Conſervatories for hyemation ; ſuch as have beheld it in Flower 
(which is not indeed till it be of ſome age) .muſt needs admire the 
beauty of it 3 and it being eafily multiplied , why ſhould it not 
make one of the beſt, and moſt ornamental Ferces in the world for 
our Gardens, with its natural paliſados, as well as the more tender, 
and impatient of moiſture the A/oes does for their Vineyard: in Lan- 
guedoc, &c. but We believe nothing i»2provable , ſave what our 
Grand fathers taught us. Finally, let trial likewiſe be madeof 
that Thorn mention'd by Cap. Liggon in his Hiſtory of Barbados ; 
whether it would not be made grow among(t us, and prove as con- 
venient for fences asthere; the Seeds or Sets tranſported to us with 
due care. And thus, having accompliſh'd what (by your Com- 
#:and:s) I had to offer concerning the propagation of the more So: 
lid, Material , and uſeful Trees, as well the Dry, as Aquatical;z and 
to the beſt of my talent fenc'd our Plantation 1n, I ſhould here con- 
clude, and ſet a bound likewiſe to my Diſcourſe, by making an Apolo- 
gie for the many erroxrs and impertinencies of it z did not the zeal, 
and ambition of this 1//uſtriows Society to promote and improve all 
Attempts which may concern the Publick utility or Ornament , per» 
ſwade 2e, that what Iam adding for the farther encouragement 
to the planting of ſome other x»ſefu! (though leſs Yulgar) Trees, wall 
at leaſt obtain your pardon, if it miſs of your Approbation. 

21. To diſcourſe in this ſtile of all ſuch Fruit-trees as would zrair-xree: 
prove of greateſt emolument to the whole Nation, were to delign 
a juſt Yolume; and there are direfions already ſo many, and fo 
accurately deliverd and publiſh'd (but which cannot be affirm'd of 
any of the former Claſſes of Foreſt-trees arid other remarkes , at the 
leaſt to my poor knowledge and reſearch) that it would be need- 
leſs to Repeat. | 

22, [do only wiſh ( upon the proſpeCt , and mevitation of the 
univerſal Berefit ) that every perſor whatſoever, worth tex pounds 


per 
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er annum, Within his Majeſties Dominions, were by ſome indiſpen- 
fable Statute oblig'd to plant his Hedg-rows with the beſt , and moſt 
uſeful kinds of them , eſpecially , in ſuch places of the Natioz , as 
being the more in-Jand Conntres , and remote from the Seas and 
Navigable Rivers, might the better be excusd from the planting 
of Timber, to the proportion of thoſe who are more happily and 
commodiouſly ſituated for the tranſportation of it. 

22. Undoubtedly, if this courſe were taken eftectually z a very 
conſiderable part both of the Meat and Drink which is ſpent toour 
prejudice , might be ſaved by the Conntry-people, even out of the 
Hedges and Monnds , which would afford them not only the pleaſure 
and profit of their delicious Fruit, but ſuch abundance of $7der and 
Perry , as ſhould ſuffice them to drink of one of the moſt wholeſor: 
and excellent Beverages in the World, Old Gerard did long lince 
alledg us an example worthy to be purſu'd 3 7 have ſeen (faith he, 
ſpeaking of Apple-Trees, lib, 3. cap. 101.) in the Paſtures aud Hedg- 
rows about the Grounds of a Worſhipful Gentleman dwel/ing two 
miles from Hereford , cal}#d Mr. Roger Bodnome, ſo many Trees of 
all ſorts , that the Servants drink for the moſt part no other drink but 
that which is made of Apples: The quantity is ſuch , that by the re- 
port of the Gentleman himſelf , the Parſon bath for Tythe many Hogs- 
heads of Sider : The Hogs are fed with the fallings of them, which 
are ſo many, that they make choice of thoſe Apples they do eat , who will 
20t taſte of any but of the beſt, An Example doubtleſs to be followed 
of Gentlemen that have Land and Living 3 but Envy ſaith, The 
Poor will break, down our Hedges, and we ſhall have the leaſt part of 
the Fruit 5 but forward in the Name of God , Graff, Set, Plant, and 
z0uriſh up Trees in every corner of your Ground: the labour is ſmall, 
the coſt 3s nothing , the wan eh 7s great 5 your ſelves ſhall have 
plenty , the poor ſhall have ſomewhat in time of want to relieve their 
eceſſity, and God ſhall reward your good minds and diligence. Thus 
far honeſt Gerard, And in truth, with how ſmall a charge, and in- 
finite pleaſure this were to be effected, every one that is Patron of a 
little Nurſery can eafily calculate: But by this Expedient , many 
thouſands of Acres , ſow'd now yearly with Barley, might be culti- 
vated for Wheat, or converted into Paſture to the increaſe of Cory, 
and Catte/: Beſides, the Timber which the Pear-tree, Black:Cherry 
aftord , and many thorny plums (which are beſt for grain, colour 
and gloſſe) afford , comparable ( for divers curious Uſes ) with 
any we have enumerated. The Black-Cherry-Wood grows ſome- 
times to that bulke, as is fit to make ſtooles with , Cabinets, Tables, 
eſpecially the redder ſort , which will poliſh well; alſo Pipes, and 
Muſical Inſlruments,the very bark employ'd for Bee-Hyves : But of 
this am to render a more ample Accompt in the Appendix to this 
Diſcourſe, 1 would farther recommend the more frequent plan- 
ting, and propagation of Fir, Pire-trees, and ſome other beneficial 
Materials both for Ornament and profit ; eſpecially , fince we find 
by experience, they thrive ſo well, where they are cultivated for 


Curioſity only, 
£4 CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXII. 
Of the Fir, Pine, Pinaſter, Pitch-tree, voc. 


- 1, Bies, Pinws,Pinaſter, Picea, &c, are all of them eafily raisd 
of the Kernel, and Nuts, which may be gotten out of their 
Cones.and Clogs , by expoſing them a little before the fire, or in 
warm water, till they begin to gape, and are ready to deliver them- 
ſelves of their numerous burthen. | 4.1 2:20 1d 
; 2. Thereare of the Fir two principal ſpecies 3 the Male which 
is the bigger Tree moſt beautiful and tapering , and of a harder 
wood ; the Fexeale,which is much the ſofter, and whiter. Though 
I/hiteneſſe be not the beſt chara@er ; that which knowing Worke- 
en call the Dram , and that comes to us from Berger , Swinſound, 
Moſſe, L onglound, Dranton, &c. long, ſtrait, clear, and of a yellow 
more Cedrie colour , is eſteemed much before the #hite for flooring 
and wairſcot ;' For Maſts ,, &c, Thoſe of Traps » Which we call 
Spruſe , aud Norway (eſpecially from Gottenberg) are the beſt 
unleſſe we had more commerce of them from our Plantations in 
New- England, which are preferrable.to any of them. In the Scox+ 
tiſþ High- lands are Trees of wonderful-altitude (though not alto- 
gether ſo tall, thick and fine as-the former) which grow upon pla- 
ces ſo unacceſſable, and far fromthe Sea, that (as one ſays) they 
ſeem tobe planted of God on purpoſe for Nurſeries:of Seed, and mo- " 
pitors to our T#dſtry , reſerved.with other Bleſſings, to be diſ- 
cover'd in our days amongſt the new-invented Improvements of 
Husbandry , not known to our Southern people of this Nation, 8c, 
Did we conſider the pains they take to bring them out of the Alps, 
we ſhould leſle ſtick at the difficulty of w__ ror them from the 
utmoſt parts of Scotland, To the former forts we may add the Eſte- 
rund Firs, Tonsberry, Fredrick:ſtad, Hellerone, Holmftrand, Landifer , 
Stavenger, Lawrwat, &e. They may be ſown in beds, or cafes, at any 
time during March ; and when they peep, carefully defended with 
Fzrzes, or the like fence, fromthe rapacious birds, which are very 
apt to pull them up , by taking hald of that little i»fecund part of 
the ſeed, which they commonly bear upon their tops : The Beds 
wherein you ſow them had need be ſhelter d from the Southern 
apets with ſome skreen of Reed, or thick hedge : Sow them in 
allow rills, not above half-inch-deep , and cover them with fine 
light mould : Being riſen a finger in height, eſtabliſh their weak 
ſtalks, by fiefting fome more earth about them ; eſpecially the 
Pines, which being more top-heevy, are more apt to ſwag, _ 
&. they 
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they areof two , or three years growth , you may tranſplant them 
where you pleaſe; and when they have gotten good root , they 
will make prodigious ſhoots ;.but not forthe three, or four firft 
years comparatively, They will grow both 1n moyſt, or bar- 
ren Gravel, and poor ground , ſo it be not over ſandy and light; 
but before ſowing (I mean here for large deſignes ) turn it up a 
foot deep, ſowing or ſetting your Seeds an hand diſtance, and 
riddle Earth upon them; In five or ſix weeks they will peep: 
When you tranſplant, water them well before, and cut the clad our 
about the root as you do Aelorrs out of the Hot-bed, which knead 
cloſe tothem like an Egg : Thus they may be ſent ſately many wiles, 
but the top muſt neither be bruiſed , much lefſe cut , which would 
dwarfe it tor ever. 

3. The beſt time to tranſplant , were in the beginning of 4przl; 
they would thrive mainly in a ſtiff hungry Clay 3 but by no means 
in over light,or rich Soyle : Fill the holes therefore with ſuch bar- 
ren Earth , it your ground be improper of it ſelf; and if the Clay 
be too ſtiff and untraftable , with alittle ſand , removing with as 
much Earth about the roots as is poſſible , though the Fir will bet» 
ter endure a naked tranſplaztation , than the Pixe: You may like- 
wiſe ſowin ſuch earth about February , they will make a ſhoot the 
very firſt year 'of an Ich , next an handful , the zhird year three 
foot, and thence forward, above a yard annually. A Northern Gen- 
tleman , who has oblig'd me with this proceſſe upon his great Expe- 
rience, aſſures me , that there are trees planted in Northumberland, 
which are in few years grown to the magnitude of Ship-maſts ; and 
from all has been ſayd, deduces theſe Izconragements; 1, The fa- 
cility of their propagation, 2, The nature of their growth, which is 
to attect places where nothing elſe will thrive : 3. Their #niformi- 
. ty and beauty, 4. Their perpetual Yerdurez 5. Their ſweetneſſe, 
6. Their Fruitfnlneſs,attording ſeed,gum.faecl, and timber of all other 
woods the moſt uſeful and eaſy to work,&c,All which highly recomr- 
mend it as an excellent Iz:provement of Hxsbandry,fit to be enjoy- 
n'd by ſome ſolemn Edi# to the Inhabitants of this our I/and, that 
we may have maſts,and thoſe other materials of our own growth. 

4. ThePine ( of which are reckon'd no lefle then ter ſeveral 
ſorts, preferring the Domeſtic or Sative for the fuller growth) is 
likewiſe of both Sexes , whereof the dale growing lower, hath its 
wood more knotty and rude than the Fezrale, They would be ga- 
ther'd in Jzze, before they gape , yet having hung two years ( for 
there will be always ſome ripe, and ſome greez on the ſame Tree) 
preſerve them in their 2#ts, in Sand , as you treat Akorns, &c. till 
the ſeaſon invite, and then ſet, or ſow them in Ground which is cul- 
tivated like the Fir, in moſtTreſpes; only you may bury the Nats 
a little deeper, By a friend of mine they were rolled in a fine 
compoſt made of Sheeps-dung, and fcatter'd in Febrxary,and this way 
never fail'd Fir and Pize; they came to be above Inch high by 
May; and a Spaniſh Author tels us, that macerated five days in a 
childs urine , and three days in water , is of wonderful effe& ; This 

were 
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were an expeditiousproceſſ tor great Plantations; unleſs you would 
rather ſet the Pize as they do Peaſe ; but at wider diſtances, that 
when there is occaſion of removal, they might be taken up with 
earth and all, I fay, taken xp, and not remov'd by Folfon; becauſe 
they are (of all other Trees) the moſt obnoxious to miſcarry 
without this caution; and therefore it were much better (where 
the Nuts might be commodioutly ſet, and defended) never to re- 
move them at all, it gives this Tree ſo conſiderable a check. The 
ſafeſt courſe of all , were to ſet the Nuts in an Farther-pot , and in 
froſty weather , ſhewing it a little to the fire , the intire Clod will 
come out with them , which are to be reſerved , and ſet in the #a- 
ked Earth, in convenient and fit holes, ſo ſoon as the thaw is univer- 
ſal : Some commend the ſtrewing a few Oats at the bottom of the 
foſſes or pits in which you tranſplant the naked roots,for a great pro- 
motement of their taking ; and that it will cauſe them to ſhoot 
more in ore year than in three ; but to this I have already ſpoken. 
5. I am aflurd (by aperſon moſt worthy of credit) that in 
the Territory of Alzey (a Country in Germany , whete they were 
miſerably diſtreſſed tor Wood, which they had ſo deſtroy'd as that 
they were reduced to make uſe of Straw for their beſt Fuel) a 
very large Trad being newly plowed, but the Warrs ſurprizing 
them, not ſuffer'd tofow , there ſprung up the next year a whole 
Foreſt of Pine-trees , of which fort of Wood there-was none at all 
within leſſe then foxrſcore miles 3 ſo as 'tis verily conjeftur'd by 
ſore, they might be wafted thither from the Country of Weſtra- 
fia, which is the neereſt part to that where they grow : If this 
betrue, weare no more to wonder , how , when our 0ak-woods 
are grubb'd up, Beech, and Trees of other kinds, have fre- 
quently fucceeded them : What ſome impetuous Winds have done 
in this nature, I could produce inſtances almoſt zziraculows : I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the opinion of our Maſter Yarro, and the learned 
Theophraſtus , who were both of a faith , that the ſeeds of Plants 
drop'd out of the Air : Plinyin his 16. Book, Chap. 33. upon di- 
courle of the Cretan Cypreſs , attributes much to the indoles and na» 
ture of the "wp , virtue of the Climate, and Impreſſions of the Air ; 
And indeed it is very ſtrange, what is aftirm'd ot that Pitchy-raiz, 
reported to have fallen about Cyrere, the year 430. U. C, after 
which,in a ſhort time,ſprung up a whole wood of the Trees of Laſer- 
pitium , producing a precious Gx# not much inferiour to Benzoip, if 
at leaſt the ſtory be warrantable : But of theſe Aerial irradiations, 
various coxceptions , and £quivocal productions without ſeed, ec. 
upon another occaſion, if lite and leiſure permit me to finiſh what 
has been long under the hand and file , to gratifie our Horticults- 
res; this preſent Treatiſe being but an imperfe& limb of that more 
ample Work, | 
'6, Intranſplanting of theſe Coniferous Trees, which are generally 
Reſinaceons, viz, Fir.Pine, Larix,Cedar,and which have but thin and 
ſingle Roots,you muſt never diminiſh their heads, nor be at all buſte 
with their roots,which pierce deep, and is all their foundation, un: 
Its 
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leſs you find any of them bruiſed, or much broken, therefore ſuch 
down-rightRoots as you may be forc'd to cut off, it were ſafe to ſear 
with an hot Iron,and prevent the danger of bleeding, to which they 
are obnoxious even to deſtruction , though unſeen and unheeded : 
Neither may you disbranch them, but with great caution, as about 
March,or before, or elſe in September,and they 'tis beſt, to prune up 
the ſide-branches cloſe to the Trxxk,cutting off all that are above a 
year 01d; if you ſuffer them too long, they grow too big, and 
the cicatrice will be more apt to ſpend the Tree in gumme; upon 
which accident I adviſe you to rub-over their worrds with a mix- 
ture of Cow-dung ; the negleCt of this coſt me dear , ſo apt are 
they to ſpend their G##.' Some adviſe us to break the ſhells of 
Pines to facilitate their delivery , and I have eflay'd it, but to my 
loſſe; Nature does obitetricate, and do that office of her ſelf , 
when it js the proper ſeaſon; neither does this preparation at all 
prevent thoſe which areſo buried, whiles their hard Integyments , 
prote& them both from rotting, and the YVermine, 

7. The domeſtic Pine grows very well with us both in Mountains 
and Plains ; but the Pingfter or wilder (of which are four forts) 
beſt for Walks, becauſe it grows tall, and proud, maintaining their 
Branches at the fides, which the Pe does lefle frequently. 

8. The Fir grows talleſt , being planted reaſonable cloſe to+ 
gether ; but ſuffers nothing to thrive under them. The Pine not 
ſo Inhoſpitable for (by Plinies good leave ) tt may be fown with 
any Tree, all things growing well under its ſhade, and excellent 
in Woods ;, hence Claudian, 


The friendly Pine the mighty Oke invites. Et comitem quercum Pinus amica trahit, 


9. They both affe@ the cold, high, and rockie grounds, Abies in 
montibus altzs ; yet will grow in better, but not in over rich, and 
pinguid, The worlt Land in Wales bears ( asI am told) large 
Pine; and the Fir according to his aſpiring nature , loves alſo the 
Mountain more than the Yaley ; but & Tis naraxbors Thus Us purer , 
It cannot endure the Shade, as Theophraſizs obſerves, de PI, L4.c.1. 
But this is not rigidly true 5 for they will grow in Conſort, till they 
even ſhade, and darken one another, and will alſo deſcend from 
the Hills, and ſucceed very well, being defirous of plentiful wa- 
zerings , till they arrive to ſome competent ſtature 5 and therefore 
they do not proſper ſo well in an over ſandy, and hungry Soil, or 
gravel,as in the very entrails of the Rocks, which afford more drink 
to the Roots, that penetrate into their meanders, and winding re- 
ceſſes, But though they require this refreſhing at firſt, yet do they 
pray abhor all ſtercoration; nor will they much endure to 

ave the earth open'd about their Roots for Ablaqueation, or be 
diſturb'd, This is alſo to be underſtocd of Cypref. A Fir for 
the firſt half dozen years ſeems to ſtand, or at leaſt make no conſi- 
derable advance; but it is when throughly rooted, that it comes 
away miraculouſly, That Honourable Knight Sir Norton Knatch- 
bu ( whoſe delicious Plantation of Pixes, and Firs 1 beheld with 
great 
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great ſatisfaCtion) having aſſur'd me that a Fir-rree of his raiſing , 
did ſhoot no lefle than fixty foot in herght, inlittle more than twer- 
ty years, 1sa pregnant inſtance, as of the ſpeedy growing of that 
material;o of all the encouragement I have already givea for the 
— frequent cultivating this ornamental, uſeful, and profitable 
ree. 

IO, The Picea is another ſort of Pize, and to be cultivated like 

it, the co/d grounds which theſe Plants moſt affeR, though it be 


hard to diſcover, 


I O7 


Pitch, 


Yet ſometimes Pitch-trees and the noxious Yew, w—icee tantum, taxique nocentes 


Or the dark 1vy will dire Symptomes ſhew. 


And therefore I am not ſatisfied why it might not proſper in ſome 
tollerable degree in England, as well as in Germany, 'Rnuſſiz, the 
Colder TraGs, and abundantly in France : Itgrows on the Alpes 
among the Pine,but neither ſo tall nor ſoupright, and produces a 
Gum almoſt as white and firm as Frarkincerſe : But it is the Larix 
( another ſort of Pize ) that yields the Venetian Turpentine. 

Iz. There is alſo the Ticeaſter (a wilder fort) out of which the 
oreateſt ſtore of Pitchis boyl1'd. The Teda likewiſe, which is a ſort 
abounding in Dalmatia , more unQtious , and more patient of the 
warmer fituations, and ſo inflamable, that it will ſlit into Cardles, 
and therefore ſome will by no means admit it to be of a different 
Speties, but a metamorphoſis of over-grown fattineſle, to which the 
moſt Judicious incline. 

12. The Bodies of theſe being cut,or burnt down tothe ground, 
will emit frequent Szckers from the Roots 3 but ſo will neither the 
Pine nor Fir - Butrhe Fir may be propagated of Layers, which I 
divulge , as a conſiderable Secret that has been eflay'd with ſuc- 
celle, 
13. Thatall theſe, eſpecially the Fir, and Pine, will proſper 
well with us is more than probable, becauſe it is a kind of Demoz- 

ration that they did heretofore grow plentifully in Cumberland, 
Cheſhire, Stafford, and L ancalbire, if the multitudes of theſe Trees 
to thisday found intire, and byried under the Earth, though ſup- 
pos'd to have been or'ethrown and cover'd ſo ever fince the uni- 
verſal Deluge, be indeed of this Species - That incomparable Na- 
turaliſt, the Learned Dr. Merrett, in his Pirax, ſpeaks of ſeveral 
places of this Nation, where ſubterraneons Trees are found 5 as name- 
ly, in Cornwal, ad finem terre , in agris Flints; in Penbrok:ſhire 
towards the ſhore , where they ſo abound , ## totam littus ( lays 
the Door) tanquam Sylva cadua apparet ; in Cheſhire alſo, as we 
ſaid, Cumberland, and Angleſey,and ſeveral of our Exro- boreal tracts, 
and are called Noahs. Ark. By Chatneſſe in Lancaſhire ( ſays Cambs 
den ) the low Moſſie ground was no very long time lince , carried 
away by an impetuous fl#od, and in that place now lies a low 1rr1- 
guous Vale , where many proſtrate Trees have been digged out : 


Theſe Trees were ( ſome think ) carried away in times palt by ſome 
accident 


Interdum, aut ederz pandunt Veſbigia nigre. 
Georg. 2+ 
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accident of 1-nundation , or by Waters undermining the ground, 
till their own weight, and the Winds bow'd them down and over- 
whelm'd inthe 2/#d : For'tis obſerv'd, that theſe Trees are no 
where found but in Boggie places; but that the* burning of theſe 
Trees ſo very bright,ſhould be an Argument they were Fir,isnot ne- 
ceſlary, ſince the Bitumineons quality of ſuch Earth may have im- 
parted it to them;and Cambder denies themto be fir-trees,ſuggelt- 
ing the Qwerie z Whether there may not poſſzbly grow Trees even 
under the Ground, as well as other things? There are in Cumber- 
land , onthe Sea-ſhore, Trees ſometimes diſcover d at Low-wa- 
ter. and at other times that lye buried in the Sad; and in other 
Moſſie places of that Shire *tis reported, the People frequently dig 
up the Bodies of vaſt Trees without Boxghs, and that by direCtion 
of the Deaw alone in S#xer; for they obſerve it never lyes upon 
that part, under which thoſe Trees are interr'd. Theſe particu: 
lars I find noted by the Ingenious Authour of the Britannia Baconi- 
ca - But we ſhall enquire farther concerning theſe Subterranean 
Productions anon , and whether the Earth , as well as the Water , 
havenot the vertue of ſtrange Tranſmutations : Theſe Trees are 
found in 4/oors by poking with Staves of three or four foot length, 
ſhod with Iron, 

14. In Scotland ( as we noted) there is a moſt beautiful fort of 
Fir growing upon the Mornntains ; of which from the late Aarguiſ 
of Argyle, 1 had ſent me ſome feeds, which I have ſown with tole- 
rable ſucceſle; and I preferr them before any other , becauſe they 
grow both very ereR, and fixing themſelves ſtoutly , need little 
or no ſupport. And there neer Loxghbrur , *twixt the Lough and 
an Hil, they grow in ſuch quantity; that-from the ſponta... 
neous Fall, Ruine,and Decay of the Trees lying croſle one another 
to a Man's height, partly cover'd with Meoſe, and partly Earth 
and Graſſe , which rots, fills up, and grows again, a conſiderable 
Hill has in proceſle of time been raiſed to almoſt their very tops , 
which being an Accident of ſingular remark, I thought fit to men- 
tion. 

15. Forthe many, and almoſt univerſal uſe of theſe Trees,both 
Sea and Land will plead, 


dant utile Lignum 
Navigis Pines 


Georſs 2, 


Hence Papinixs 6, Thebaid, calls it andax abies. They make our beſt 
Maſt ,Sheathing $caffold-poles, Exc. heretofore the whole Veſſel. It is 
pretty( ſaith Pliny)to conſider,that thoſe Trees wbich are ſo much ſought 
after for Shipping, ſhould moſt delight in the higheſt of Mountains , 
4 if it fled from the Sea on purpoſe , and were afraid to deſcend into 
the Waters. With Fir we likewiſe make all z»teſtine works , as 
Wainſcot, Floors, Pales, Balks, Laths, Boxes, Bellies for all Muſical 
Inſtruments in general, nay the Ribs and Sides ot that enormous 
Stratagem,the fo famous Trojan Horſe, may be thought to be built 


of this Material,and if the Poet miſtake not. 
o—— The 
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——The Kibs with Deal they fit; 


It is exceeding ſmooth to pol;ſh on, and therefore does well under 
Gilding work, and takes black equal with the Pear-tree : Both 
Fir , andeſpecially Pine, ſucceed well in Carving, as for Capitols, 
Feſtoons, nay Statues,eſpecially being Gilded, becauſe of the eafi- 
neſle of the Grain, to work and take the Too/ every way z and he 
that ſhall examine it nearly, will find that famous Image of the 
B, Virgin at Loretto (reported to be Carved by the hands of 
S. Luke ) tobe made of Fir, as the grain eafily diſcovers it. The 
Torulus ( as Vitrnvins calls it ) and heart of Deal, kept dry, re- 
zecting the Albumen and white is everlaſting 3 nor does there any 
Wood io well agree with the glew, as it, or ſocafie tobe wrought : 
It is alſo excellent for Beams, and other Timber-work in Houſes , 
being both light, and exceedingly ſtrong, and therefore of very 
good uſe for Barrs and bolts of Doors, as well as for Doors them- 
ſelves, by reaſon of a natural Spring which it has, not eaſily vio- 


lated : You ſhall find, that of old they made Carts, and Coaches 


of it : For Scaffolding alſo there is none comparable toitz and 
[am ſure we find it an extraordinary ſaver of 0ak where it may be 
had at reaſonable price, I will not complain what an incredible 
maſs of ready Morey is yearly exported into the Northerz Conn: 
zreys for this ſole Commodity, which might all be ſaved were we 
induſtrious at home.Likewilſe from Fir we havethe moſt of our Pot- 
Aſpes : Of Firare made our Torch or Funebrak-ſtaves ;, nay, and 
of old, Spears of it,if we may credit Virgi's Amazonian Combate, 


| She preſt 
A long Fir Spear through bis expoſed Breaſt, 


L2ſtly, the very Chips, or Shavings of Deal-boards,are of other uſe 
than to kindle Fires alone : Thomas Bartholinus in his Medicina 
Danorum Diſſert. 7. &c. where he diſclaims the uſe of Hops in Beer, 
as pernicious and malignant, and from ſeveral inſtances how apt 
itis to produceand uſher in 1»feFions, nay, Plagues , Ec, would 
ſubſtitute in its place, the Shavings of Deal-boards , as he aftirms, 
to give a grateful odor to the Drink 3 and how ſoverain thoſe re: 
ſinous woods, the Tops of Fir and Pines , are againſt the Scorbut , 
wegenerally find : Itis in the ſame Chapter that he commends 
alſo Wormwood, Marrubium, Chamelzagnum, Sage, Tamariſc, and 
almoſt any thing rather than Hopps. The Pine, or Picea buried 
in the Earth never decay : From the Jatter tranſudes a very bright 
and pellucid Gum ; henee we have likewiſe Roſen ; alſo of the Pine 
are made Boxes, and Barrels for dry Goods ; yea, and it 1s cloven 
into Shingles for the covering of Houſes in ſome places z allo Hoops 
for Wine-Veſſels , eſpecially, of the ealily flexible 1/7/a- Pine ; not 
to forget the Kermels (this Tree being alwayes furniſh'd with Cores, 
ſome ripe, others greez ) of ſuch admirable uſe in Exmulſion , _ 
ung 
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the Toeth-pickers for which even the very {eaves are commended : 
In ſum, they are Plantations which exceedingly improve the Air 
by their oderiferons , and balſamical emiſſions, and for ornament, 
create a perpetual Spring where they are plentitully propagated, 
And if it could be proved that the 4/mugim trees, Recorded x Reg. 
10, 12. and whereof PiVars for that famous Temple, and the Roy- 
al Palace , Harps, and Pſalteries, &c, were made, were of this forr 
of Wood ( as ſome doubt not to aſſert) we ſhould eſteem it art 
another ratez yet we know Foſephns affirms they were a kind of 
Pine-tree, though ſomewhat reſembling the Fzg-rree wood to ap. 
pearance , asof a moſt Juſtrious Cawdor, In the 2 Chron. 2,8, 
there is mention of Almng-trees to grow in Lebanon; andif fo, 
methinks it ſhould rather be a kind .of Cedar; ( yet we find Fire 
alſoin the ſame period ) for we haveſeen a whiter ſort of it, even 
very white as well asred; though ſome affirm it tobe but the Sap 
of it ( ſo our Cabinet-makers call it ) Tay, their were both Fir and 
Pine-trees alſo growing upon thoſe Mountains, Mr. Purchas in- 
forms us, that Dr, Dee Writ a laborious Treatiſe almoſt wholly of 
this SubjeF(but I could never have the good hap to ſee it ) where- 
In , as Commiſſtoner for Solomon's Timber, and like a Learned Ay- 
chite&, and Planter, he has ſummon'd a Fxry of twelve forts of Trees. 
namely, 1. the Fir, 2. Box, 3, Cedar, 4. Cypreſſe, 5. Ebony, 6, Aſh, 7, 
Juniper, 8. Larch, 9, Olive, 10. Pine, 11. Oke, and 12, Sandal-trees, 
to examine which of them were this Almmeir, and at laſt ſeems to 
concur with Joſephus , in favour of Pine or Fir 5 who pollibly from 
ſome antient Record, or fragment of the Wood it felt, might leara 
ſomething of itz and 'tis believ'd, that it was ſome material both 
odoriferons to the Sent,and beautiful to the Eye,and of fitteſt temper 
to retraGt Sounds ; beſides its ſerviceableneſlc for Bui/ding,all which 
Propetties are in the beſt ſort of Pine or Thyina, as Pliny calls it ; 
or perhaps ſome other rare Wood, of which the Eaſtern Indias are 
doubtleſſe the beſt provided ; and yetl find , that theſe vaſt bears 
which ſuſtain'd the Roof of S. Peters+Church at Rowze, laid ( as rec 
ported)by Conſtantine the Great, were made of the Pitch zree,and 
have laſted from Ano 336.down to our dayes, above 1300. years, 
16, But now whiles I amreciting the Uſes of theſe beneficial 
Trees, Mr, Winthorp preſents the Royal Society with the Proceſs of 
making the Tar and Pitch in New-England, which we thus abbre- 
viate. Tar is made out of that ſort of Pine: tree from whick natu- 
ally Turpentine extilleth 3 and which at its firſt flowing out 
is liquid and clear 3 but being hardned by the 4ir, either 
on the Tree, or where-ever it falls, is not much unlike the Bureus- 
dy Pitch; and we call them Pitch pines out of which this gummy 
ſubſtance tranſudes : They grow upon the molt barren Plains, 
on Rocks alſo and Hil/s rifing amongſt thoſe Plains, where ſeveral 
are found blown dovvn, that have lain ſo many Ages, as that the 
vvhole Bodies , Branches and Roots of the Trees being periſhed , 
ſome certain k#ots onely of the Boughs have been left remaining 


latire (theſe knots are that part vvhere the boxgh is joyn'd tothe 
body 
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body of the Tree ). lying at the ſame diſtance and poſture os they 
grevv upon the Tree for its vvhole length. The Bodies of {ome 
of theſe Trees. are not corrupted through age, but quite conſum'd 
and reduc'd to aſhes, by the annual burnings of the Indians . 
when they ſet their grounds on fire z which yet has, it ſeems, no 
power over theſe hard kzots, beyond a black ſcorching ; although 
being laid on heaps , they are apt enough, to. burn, lt is of theſe 
knots they make their Tar in New- England and the Countrey adja- 
cent, whiles they are well impregnated. with that Terebinthine , 
and Reſinouggpatter,which like a Balſam preſerves them ſo long from 
putrifaFion. The reſt of the Tree does indeed contain the like Te- 
rebinthine Sap, as appears ( upon any flight inciſion of bark on 
the ſtem, or boughs ) by a ſmall cryſtaline pearl which will ſweat 
out; but ris, for being more watery , and undigeſted by teaſon 
of the poroſity of the Wood ,-which expoſes it to. the impreſſions 
of the Air and Wet, renders the Tree more obnoxious ; eſpecial- 
ly, if it lye proſtrate with the bark, on, which is a receptacle for 
a certain Intercutaneows Worm, that acceleratesits decay, They 
are the knots then alone which the Tar- makers amals in heaps,carry- 
ing thcm in Carts to ſome convenient place not far off, where finding 
Clay, or Loam fit for their turn, they lay an Hearth of ſuch ordinary 
ſtone as they have at hand : This they build to ſuch an height 
from the level of the ground, that a /zſe/ may ſtand a little lower 
then the Hearth,to receive the Tar as it runs out : But firſt, the 
Hearth is made wide according to the quantity of knots to be ſet 
at once, and that with a very ſmooth floor of Clay, yet fomewhat 
deſcending,or dripping from the extream parts to the #iddle,and 
thence towards one of the ſides, where a gulet is left for the Tar 
torun out at, The Hearth thus hniſh'd , they pile the 4zots one 
upon another, after the very ſame manner as our Colliers do their 
wood for Charcoal ; and of a height proportionable to the breadth 
of the Hearth, and then cover them over with a coat of /oam or. 
clay ( which is beſt) or in defect of thoſe, with the beſt, and moſt 
tenacious Earth the place will afford ; leaving onely a ſmall fpira- 
cle at the top, whereat to put the fire in; and making ſome little 
holes round about at ſeveral heights, for the admiffion of ſo much 
eir as is requiſite to keep it burning, and to regulate the fire by 
opening, and ſtopping them at plealure, The proceſſe is almolÞthe 
the ſame with that of making Char coal,as will appear in due place; 
for when itis well on fire, that middle hele is alſo ſtopp'd , and 
the reſt of the Regiſters ſo govern'd, as the knots may keep burn- 
ing and not be ſuttocated with too much ſmoak, whiles all being 
now through heated, the Tar runs down to the Hearth , together 
with ſome of the more watry Sap, which haſting from all parts to» 
wards the middle, is convey 'd by the fore-mention'd gutter into the 
Barrel,or Veſſel placed to receive it : Thus, the whole Art of Tar- 
making is no other, than a kind of rude diſtillation per deſcenſuxz, 
and might therefore be as well done in Furnaces of large capacity, 
were it worththe expence, When the Tar is now all melted out,and 
Q 2 T'Mlyg 
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run, they ſtop up all the werts very cloſe; and afterwards find 
the knots made into excellent Char-coal, preferr'd by the Smiths 
before any other whatſoever which is made of wood z and nothing 

ſoaptto burn oxt when their blaſt ceaſeth 3 neither do they ſparkle 
in the fire , as many other ſorts of Coal do; ſo as, in defeCt of Sea- 
coal, they make choice of this as beſt for their uſe , and give greater 

prices for it. Of theſe knots likewiſe do the Planters (plit out ſmall 
ſkvers about the thickneſs of one's finger , or ſomewhat thinner, _ 
which ſerve them to burn in ſtead of Candles; giving a very good 

light. This they call Candle-wood , and it is in mud{uſe both in 
New-England, Virginia, and among(t the Dutch planters in their Vil- 
lages ; but tor that it is ſomething offenſive., by reaſon of the much 
fuliginous ſmoak, which comes fromit, they common]y burn it in 
the chimmey-corner upon a flat ſtone or Iron; except, occafionally, 
they carry a lingle ſftickin their hand, as there is need of light to go 
about the houſe. It muſt not be conceiv'd,by what we have men- 
tion'd in the former deſcription of the knots, that they are only to 
be ſeparated from the bodies of the trees by devouring timee,or that 
they are the only ezaterials out of which Tay can be extratted : 
For there are in theſe Tra&s millions of Trees which abound with 
the ſame ſort of kxots , and full of Turpentine fit to make Tar : But 
the labour of felling theſe Trees, and of cxtting out their knots, 
would far exceed the value of the Tar, efpecially in Countries 
where Workmes are fo very dear: But thoſe &xots above mention'd, 
are provided to hand, without any other Jabour then the gathering 
only. There are ſometimes found of thoſe ſort of Pie-trees the 

loweſt part of whoſe ſtems towards the root is as full of Turpextine 

as the knots; and of theſe alſo may Tar be made : but ſuch Trees 

being rarcly found , are commonly preſerved to ſplit into Candles 

wood ; becauſe they will be eaſily river out into any lengths,and 

ſcantlings defir'd , much better then the &nots. There be who 

pretend an art of as fully izzpregnating the body of any living Pixe- 

tree for (1x or eight foot highz and ſome have reported that ſuch 

an art is practisd in Norway: But upon ſeveral experiments , by 
girdling the Tree ( as they call it ) and cutting ſome of the bark 

round,and a little 70 the wood of the Tree, fix or eight foot diſtant 

from the ground , it has yet never ſucceeded ; whether the juſt 

ſea/on of the year were not obſerv'd, or what elſe omitted , were 
worth the d:ſquiſition; if at leaſt there be any ſuch ſecret amongſt 

the Norwegians, Swedes , or any other Nation. Of Tar, by boiling 
It to a ſufficient height , is Pitch made : and in ſome places where 
Roſmn 1s plentiful , a fit proportion of that may be diſſolved in the 
Tar whiles it is boiling, and this #ixture is ſooneſt converted to 
Pitch; butit is of ſomewhat a differing kind from that which is 
made of Tar only , without other compolition. There is a way 
which ſome Ship-Carpenters in thoſe Countries have us'd , to bring 
their Zar into Pitch for any ſudden uſe ; by making the Tar ſo very 
hot in au Jron+kettle , that it will eafily take fire, which when bla-' 
zing, and ct in an zry place, they let burn fo long, till , by taking 
| out 
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out ſome ſmall quantity for trial, being co/d, it appears of a ſufficient 
conſiſtence : Then by covering the Kettle cloſe, the fire is extin- 
guwth'd, and the Pitch is made without more ceremony. There is a 
proceſs of making Koſi alſo out of the ſame knots, by ſplitting them 
out into thin pieces, and then boiling them in water , which will e- 
duce all the Reſinows matter,and gather it into a body which (when 
cold) will harden into pure Roſter, It is moreover to be under- 
ſtood, that the Fir and moſt Coniferows Trees, yield the fame Cor 
cretes, Lachryme, Turpentines, Roſens, Hard , Nawal or ſtone and li- 
quid Pitch and Tar tor innumerable #/es; and trom the burning,and 
fuliginous vapour of theſe, eſpecially, the Koſi, we have our Lamp 
and Printers black, ec. I am perlwaded the Pixe, and Fir trees 
in Scotland , might yield his Majeſty plenty of excellent Tar , were 
ſome induſtrious Perſon employ'd about the work, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Larch, Platanus, Lotus, Cornus, 0c. 


t. F Arix, though of the — family , looſes its leaf, and Zr 
| Srannl we ſeparate him from the Firs and Pines; but why 
we might not hope as well of the Larch as from any ofthem I know 
not: I read of Beams of no leſs then 120. foot inlength made our 
of this goodly Tree, which'is of ſo ſtrange a compoſition,that 'twill 
hardly burn, as Ceſar found in a Caſtle he befieg'd built of it ; (the 
ſtory 1s recited at large by YVitraviws 1, 2, c, 9.) but ſee what Phi- 
lander ſays upon the place , on his own experience : yet the Coals 
thereof were held far better then any other for the melting of 
Tron, There is abundance of this Larch timber iri the Buildings at 
Venice , eſpecially about the Palaces in Piazza San Marco , where I 
remember Scmozzi ſays he himſelf us'd much of it , and infinitely 
commends it : Tiberi#s we find built that famous Briag to his Nax+ 
machia with it; and it ſeems to excel for Beams, Dores , Windoes, 
and will ſupport an incredible Weight; which (and for its pro- 
perty of long refeCting fire) makes Yitruvi#s wiſh they had greater 
plenty of it at Roxze to make Goiſts of, From this Tree it is that 
uſeful Drug Agaric 1s gathered ; and the timber of it is ſo excee- 
dingly tranſparant, that Cabanes made of the thin boards, when in 
the dark night , they have lighted candles , people, who are at a 
diſtance without dores, would imagine the whole room to be on 
fire, whichis pretty odd, conſidering there is no material ſo unapt 
to kindle, That which now grows ſome where about Chelnsford 
in Eſex, arriv'd to a flouriſhing , and ample Tree , does ſufficiently 
reproach our negligence and want of i#d»ſtry, as well as the incom- 
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z. Platanws , that ſo beautiful and precious Tree , ſo doated on 
by Xerxes, that Zlian and other Authours tell us he made halt, and 
ſtop'd his prodigious Army of ſeventeen hundred thouſand ſoul- 
diers which even cover'd the Sea, exhauſted Rivers, and thruſt 
Mount Athos from the Continent , to admire the pulchritude and 
procerity of one of theſe goodly Trees , and became fo fond of it, 
that ſpoiling both himſelf, his Concubines, and great Perſons of all 
their j-wels , he cover'd it with Gold, Gems, Necklaces , Scarfs and 
Bracelets,and infinite riches; In ſum, was ſo enamor'd of it, that-for 
ſore days neither the concernment of his grand Expedition, nor in- 
tereſt of honor, nor the neceſſary motion of” his portentous Army, 
could periwade him from it : He ſtyV'd it his Miftris,his Minion,his 
Goddeſſe;, and when he was forc'd to part from it , he caus'd the 
figure of it to be ſtampt in a Medazl of Gold , which he continually 
wore about him. Theſe Trees the Romars firſt brought out of 
the Levazt, and cultivated with ſo much induſtry and coſt , for its 
ſtately and proud head only; that great Orators and States-mer, 
Cicero and Horten/ius would exchange now and then a tur# at the 
Bargthat they might have the pleaſurggo ſtep to their YVilas,and re- 
fre{h their Platars, which they would often irrigate with Wine in- 
ſtead of Water; and (o orke'd the very ſhadow of it, that when af- 
terwards they tranſplanted then into France., they exalted a Tri. 
bute of any of the Natives who ſhould preſume but to put his head 
under it. Pliny tells us there is no Tree whatſoever which ſo well 
defends us from the heat of the Sur in Summer; nor that admits it 
more kindly in #:izter, And for our encouragement,lI do upon ex- 
perience aſjure you, that they will flouriſh and abide with us,with- 
Out any more trouble than frequent,and- plentiful Watering , which 
from their youth they exceſlively delight in , and gratefully ac- 
knowledge by their growth accordingly; fo as I am perſwaded,that 
with very ordinary Induſtry , they might be propagated to the in- 
credible Ornament of the Walks and Avenues to Great-mens houſes. 
The IntroduCtion of this true Plane amongſt us, is due to that hoxo- 
rable Gentleman Sir Geo, Crook of Oxfordſhire , from whoſe bounty 
I received an hopefull plant now growing in my Yil/a, 

3. There was lately at Baſ#l in Switzerland an ancient goodly 
Platanetum , and now in France they are come again in vogue: [ 
know it was antiently accounted «wems; but they may with us be 
rais'd of their ſeeds with care, in a moiſt ſoil , as here I have known 
them : But the reaſon of our little ſucceſs, is, that we very rarely 
have them ſent us ripe; which ſhould be gather'd /ate in Autumn, 
and brought us from ſome more Levartine parts than ytaly. They 
come alſo of Layers abundantly ; affeCting a freſh and feeding 
ground, for ſo they plant them about their Kivulets , and Fonn- 
tains, The Weſt-Indian Plane is not altogether fo rare, but it riſes 
toa goodly Tree,and bears a very ample, and lefle jaged /eaf: That 
the Tarks uſe their Platarus for the building of Ships ,Ilearn out of 
Ricciolus Hydrog. |, 10. c, 37. . 

4+ The ſame opinion have I of the noble Lo?xs, (another _ 
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of the Water) which in 7taly yields both an admirable ſhade , and 
Timber immortal. Of this Wood are made Pipes and Wind-Inſtru- 
ments, and of its Root, Hafts for knives, and other Tools, &c. The 
offer of Craſſur to Domitins tor half a dozen of theſe Trees growing 
about an houſe of his in Roxze , teſtifies in what eſteem they were 
had for their incomparable beauty and uſe. The Cornel-tree, 
though not mention'd by P/:nie for its Timber , is exceedingly com- 
mended for its durableneſle, and uſe in Wheel-work, Pinns , and 
Wedges , in whichit laſts like the hardeſt Zroz ; and it will grow 
with us to good bulk and ſtature; and the preſerv'd , and pickl'd 
berries, are molt refreſhing, and an excellent condiment. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Cypreſs-tree and Cedar. 


Upreſſus, the Cypreſſe-Tree , is either the Sative or Garde tree, 
(tt moſt pyramidal and beautiful ; or that which is call'd the 
Male, ( though ſomewhat prepoſtrouſly) which bears the Cones, 
butis of a more extravagant ſhape : ſhould we reaſon only from 
our common experience, even the Cypreſſe-tree was, but within a few 
years paſt, reputed ſo tender , and nice a Plazt, that it was cultiva- 
ted with the greateſt care, and tobe found only amongſt the Cx. 
rions 5 whereas we ſee it now, in every Gardex, rifing to as goodly 
a bulk and ſtature, as moſt which you ſhall find even in 7taly it (elf : 
for ſuch I remember to have once ſeen in his late Majeſties Gardens 
at Theokalds, before that Prizcely ſeat was demolifh'd, I ſay, if we 

did argue from this Topic : Methinks it ſhould rather encourage 

our Country-men to add yet to their Plantations other Forreign and 

uſeful Trees, and not in the leaſt deter them, becauſe many of them 

are not as yet become endenizon'd amonglt us, 

2. We may read that the Peach was at firſt accounted fo tender 
and delicate a Tree as that it was believ'd to thrive only in Perſia ; 
and even in the days of Galen, it grew no nearer then Fgypt , of all 
the Roman Provinces , but was not ſeen in the Czfy till more then 
thirty years before Pliny's time; whereas there is now hardly a 
more common and univerſal in Exrope : Thus likewiſe, the Avella- 
a from Pontus in Aſia; Thence into Greece , and fo 1taly, to the 
City of Abellino in Campania. 

Una tantim litera immutata, Avellina dici , que prius 
Abellina. 

I might aftirm the ſame of our Damaſco Plum , Quince, Medlar, 

Figze, and moſt ordinary Pears,as well as of ſeveral other Peregrine 

Trees, Fruitebearers , and others; For even the very Damask:roſe 


it ſelf, (as my Lord Bacoztels us Cert, 2. Exp. 659.) 1s little _ 
than 
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than an hundred years old in Exgland : Methinks this ſhould be of 
wonderful incitement, It was 68c years after the foundation of 
Rome, ere Italy had taſted a Cherry of their own , which being then 
brought thither out of Portxs (as the above-mention'd Fzlberts 
were) did afterwards travel ad »{tizzos Britannos, 

3. Joſephus tels us , That the Cedar in Judea was firſt planted 
there by Solomon , who doubtleſs try'd many rare Experiments 
of this nature 3 and none more Kirgh then that of Planting to Poſte- 
rity. 1 donot ſpeak of thoſe which grow on the Mountains of Li- 
banus , inthe colder and Northern tracts of Syria : But as I amin- 
form'd by that curious Traveller , Ranwelfins, i. Since allo con- 
firm'd by that Virtuoſo Monſieur Monconys, there remaining now 
not above twenty four of thoſe ſtately Trees in all thoſe goodly Fo- 
reſts, where that mighty Prince ſet fourſcore thouſand Hewers at work 
for the Materials of one cnely Temple and a Palace, 'tis a pregnant 
Example what Time, and Negle& will bricg to r#ize , it due, and 
continual care be not taken to propagate Timber, 

4. Noris it any wonder if we find the whole &pecies of ſome 
Trees ſo totally loſt in a Conntrey , as if there had never been any 
ſuch planted init : Be this therefore applied to Fir, Pine, and ma- 
ny others with us; ſince it was ſo long ere Rowe was acquainted 
with them, or indeed with any of the Pitch-bearers. 

5. We had our firſt 24yrtils out of Greece,and Cypreſs from Creete, 
which was yet a meer ſtranger in /taly, as Pliny reports , and moſt 
difficult to be raiſed 3 which made Cato to write more concerning 
the cxlture of it then of any other Tree : Notwithſtanding we have 
in this Countrey of ours , no leſs then zhree forts, which are all of 
them eaſily propagated, and proſper very well if they are rightly 
ordered; and therefore I ſhall not omit to diſcloſe one ſecret,as well 
to confute a popular Errour, as for the InſtruQtion of our Gard'zers, 

6. The Tradition is , That the Cypreſs (being a Symbolof Aor- 
zality , they ſhould ſay of the contrary) is never to be cat for fear 
of killing it, This makes them to i-ppale, and wind them about like 
ſo many Zgyptian Mummies ; by which means the inward parts 
of the Tree being heated, for want of Air and Refreſhment, it ne- 
ver arrives to any perfection, but is exceedingly troubleſome, and 
chargeable to maintain; whereas indeed , there is not a more to: 

file and governable Plant in nature; For the Cypreſs may be cat to 
the very Roots, and yet ſpring afreſh : And this we find was the 
hasbandry in the Iſle of #naria, where they us'd to fell it for Copſe : 
For the Cypreſs being raisd from the Nurſery of Seeds ſown in Sep- 
zember (or rather Adarch,) and within two years after tranſplanted, 
ſhould at two years ftanding wore , have the aſter ſtem of the 
middle ſhaft cut off ſome hand-breadth below the ſuzrmit, the ſides, 
and ſmaller ſprigs ſhorn into a conique or' ppramidal form , and fo 
kept clipp'd from Aprilto September, as oft as there is occaſion; and 
by this Regiment they will grow furniſd to the foot , and become 
the moſt beantiful Trees in the world , without bindivg or ſtake ; 
{till remembring to abate the middleſtem , and to bring up the col« 
lateral 
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lateral branches 1n its ſtead to what aititude you pleaſe 5 but when 
I ſpeak of ſhortningthe middle foot , I donot intend the dwarfing 
of it, and therefore it muſt be done diſcreetly, ſo as it may not 
over-haſtily advance, till the foot thereof be perteCtly furnithed : 
Put there is likewiſe another , no lefle commendable expedient, to 
drefle this Tree with all the former advantages ; if ſparing the (haft 
altogether, you diligently cut away all the forked branches , reſer- 
ving onely fuch as radiate directly trom the body , which being 
ſhorn, and clipt in due ſeaſon , will render the Tree very beautiful ; 
and though more ſubject to obey the ſhaking winds, yet the natu- 
ral ſpring of it, does immediately redrels it , without the leaſt dif- 
compoſure; and this isa ſecret worth the learning of Gard'zer:, 
who ſubject themſelves to the trouble of ſtakes and binding , which 
is very inconvenient, Thus likewiſe may you form them into 
Hedges and Topiary works , or by ſowing the Seeds in a ſhallow fir- 
row , and plucking up the Supernumeraries where they COme roo 
cloſe and thick : For in this work it thall ſuthce to leave them with- 
in a foot of each other ; and when they are riſen about a yard in 
height (which may be to the half of your Patiſado) cut off their 
tops, as you are taught, and keep the fides c/ipp d, that they aſcend 
but by degrees, and thicken at the bottom as they climbe, Thus, 
they will preſent you in halt a dozen or eight years, with in- 
comparable hedges , preferable to all others whatſoever , becauſe 
they are perpetually green, and able to reſiſt the Winds better then 
any which I know , the Holly only excepted , which indeed has no 
eers 
F 7, Whenl ſay Winds, I mean their fierceſt guſts , not their cold : 
For though it be ſaid, Bram4que illaſa Cupreſſus , and that indeed no 
froſt impeaches them ( tor they grow even on the ſzowy tops of 
[da,) yet our cruel Faſter» winds do ſometimes mortally invade 
them which have been late c/ipp'd, ſeldom the untouch'd , or that 
were dreſſed in the Spring only : The eftects of the late Acarcb and 
April! Winds ( in the years 1663. and 1665.) accompanied with 
cruel Froſts and cold blaſts, tor the ſpace of more then two wonths 
night and day , did not amongſt neer a thouſand Cypreſſes (grow- 
ing in my Garden) kill above three or four , which tor being very 
late cut tothe quick (that is, the latter end of Ofober) were raw 
of their wounds,took cold,and pargreen'd; fome few others which 
were alittle ſmitten towards the tops , might have eſcaped all their 
blemiſhes, had my Gard mer capp'd them but with a wiſþ of hay or 
ſtraw , as in my abſence, 1 commanded. As for the froſt of thoſe 
Winters (then which believe there was never known a more cruel 
and deadly piercing fince England had a name ) it did not touch a 
Cypreſs of mine till it joyn'd forces with that deſtruftive Wind : 
Theretore for caxtion , clip not your Cypreſſes late in Autumn , and 
cloath them (if young) againſt theſe winds ; for the frojts they 
only diſcolour them , but ſeldom, or never hurt them , asby long 
experience have found. 
8, If you affect to ſee your Cypreſs in Standard, and grow wild 
| R (which 
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(which may in time come to be of a large ſubſtance, fit for the 
moſt immortal of Tixber) plant of the reputed Male ſort ; itis a 
Tree which will proſper wonderfully; and where the ground 
is hot, and gravely , though (as we ſay'd) he be nothing ſo beau- 
titul;z and it is of this, that the Venetians make their greateſt 
rofit, 
: 9. There is likewiſe the Tarentixze Cypreſs, ſo much celebrated 
by Cato; I donot mean our Savize, (which ſome erroneoutly take 
for it,though there be a Berry:bearing Savine, much reſembling the 
Cypreſs, which comes to prove a gallant , upright Tree, fit for the 
Standard.) Both that, and the Mileſean, are worthy our culture, 
10. I have already ſhew'd how this Tree is to be rais'd from the 
zed; but there was another Method amongft the Ancients, who 
(asI told you ) were wont to make great Plantations of them 
for their Timber : I have praftisd it my ſelf, and therefore 
deſcribe it. 

11. If you receive your ſeed in the Nuts which uſes to be ga- 
ther'd thriſe a year, (but feldom ripening with us) expoſe them 
tothe Suz till they gape, or neer a gentle fire, or put them in warme 
water , by which means the ſeex{s will be eafily ſhaken out ; forif 
you have them open before , they do not yield you half their crop. 
About the beginning of April (or beforegit the weather be ſhowery) 
prepare an even Bed., which being made of fine earth , clap down 
with your Spade , as Gard'ners do for Purſelain-ſeed : of old they 


. Toll'd it with ſome Stone or Cylinder) Upon this ſtrew your ſeeds 


pretty thick 3 then fieft over them ſome more would ſomewhat 
better than half an i»ch in height : keep them duly watered after 
Sun-ſct, unleſs the ſeaſon do it for you; and after one years growth 
(for they will be an 7zch high in little more than a Moneth) you 
may tranſplant them where you pleaſe, In watering them , I give 
you this caxtion(which may alſo ſerve you for moſt tender and de- 
licate ſeeds) that you deaw them rather with a broom or ſpergatory, 
then hazard the beating them out with the common watering-pot ; 
and when they are well come up, be but ſparing of water - Be ſure 
Iikewiſe that:you clenſe them when the weeds are very young and 
tender, leaſt in ſtead of prrging,you quite erradicate your Cypreſs : 
We have ſpoken of Watering, and indeed whilſt young, if well fol- 
low'd, they will make a prodigiuus advance : when that long,and 
incomparable walke of Cypreſs at Fraſcat: neer Rome was firſt plan- 
ted, they drew a ſmall ſtream (and indeed 7rrzgare is properly 
thus, aquamr inducere rignis (2.e.) in (mall gutters and rills) by the 
foot of it, (as the Water there is in abundance traftable) and made 
it arrive to ſeven or eight foot height in one year 3 but with us, 
we may not be too prodigal; ſince , being once well taken, they 
thrive beſt in our ſandy , light, and warmeſt grounds , whence Car- 
dan ſays, juxta aqnas areſcit , meaning in low and mooriſh places, 
{tit and cold earth, &*c. where they never thrive. * 

12, 'What the Uſes of this Tiztber are, for Cheſts and other Vten- 


fits, Harps , and divers other Muſical Inſtruments ( it being a very 
ſonorus 
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ſonorous wood, and therefore employ'd for Organ-pipes, as hete- 
tofore for ſupporters of Vines , Poles, Rails , and Planks, (reſilting 
the Worm, Moth, and all putrefaftion to eternity) the Venetians 
ſuthciently underſtand ; who did every 1werty year , and oftner 
(the Romans every thirteen) make a conliderable Revenue of it 
out of Candy: And certainly a very gaintul commodity it was, when 
the Fell of a Cypreſſetum was heretofore reputed a good Daughters 
Portion , and the Plantation it ſelf call'd Dotem filie, But there 
was in Candy a vaſt Wood of theſe Trees belonging to the Republique, 
by malice or accident ſet on Fire,which An#o 1400. burnt tor ſeven 
years continually , before it could be quite extinguiſh'd ; fed fo 
long a ſpace by the xn@nows nature of the Timber , of which there 
were to be ſeen at Yemice planks of above foxre foot in bredth; 
and formerly the Valves of Saint Peters Church at Rome were framed 
of this Material, which laſted from the great Conſtantine to Pope 
Ewgenius the Fourths time, almoſt fix hundred years; and then 
were found as freſh and intire asif they had been new : But this 
Pope would needs change them for Gates of Braſſe, which were caſt 
by the famous Antonio Philarete ; not in my opinion fo venerable 
as thoſe other of Cypreſſe. It was in Coffs of this material, that 
Thycidides tells us , the Athenians us'd to bury their Heros, 

I 3+ The Timber of this wood was of infinite eſteem with the An- 
tients : That laſting Bridge built over the Euphrates by Semiramis 
was made of this wood ; and it is reported, Platochoſe it to Write 
his Laws in before Braſſe it ſelf, for the diuturnity of the matter : 
It is certain, that it never rifts or cleaves, but with great violence; 
and the bitterneſſe of its juice preſerves it from all Worms, and pu- 
tritaftion, To this day thoſe of Creet, and 2alta make uſe of it 
for their Buildings ; becauſe they have it in plenty, and there is no- 
thing out-laſtsit , or can be more beautifull , eſpecially than the 
Root of the wilder fort, incomparable for its criſped undulations, 
Divers Learned Perſons have conceiv'd the Gopher mention'd in ho- 
ly Writ , Gen, 6, 14. and of which the Ark was built, to have been 
no other than this Kunaprar;, Cupar or Cuper, by the eaſe mutation 
of Letters ; and beſide, 'tis known that in Creet they employ'd it 
for the ſame »ſe in the largeſt contignations, and did formerly 
build Ships of it - And Epiphanizs Here. |, 1. tells us, ſome Re- 
liques of that Ark, laſted even to his dayes, and was judged to 
have been of Cypreſſe. Some indeed ſuppoſe that Gopher was the 
Name of a Place a Cupreſſzs , as Elon a' Quercubus ; and might polli- 
bly be that which Strabo calls Cupreſſerum neer Adiabens in Aſjyris : 
But for the reaſon of its long laſting, Coffin, as noted, tor the dead 
were made ot it, and thence it firſt became to be Diti Sacra 3 and 
the Valves or Doors of the Epheſine Temple were likewiſe of it, as 
we obſerv'd but now were thoſe of St- Peters at Rowe : Works of 
Cypreſſe wood, permanent ad dinturnitatem, ſayes Vitruvies l. 2. and 


the Poet 
— perpetud nunquamn moritura Cupr eſſo . 


Mart, E. 6. 6. 
R 2 But 
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But to reſume the diſquiſition , whether it be truly ſo proper for 
Shipping is controverted, though we alſo find in Caſſzodorns Vor. 1.5. 
Ep. 16. that Theodoric cauſed ſtore of it to be provided for that 
purpoſe ; and Plato ( who wetold you made Laws and Titles to 
be Enpraven init) nominates it inter Arbores vaurTuysis #tilis, |... leg, 
and ſo does Diodorusl. 19, And as Travellers obſerve, there 1s no 
other ſort of Timber fit for Shipping , ſo frequent as this Tree about 
thoſe parts of 4ſ{yria , where the Ark is conjectur'd to have been 
built; ſoas thoſe vaſt Armadas that Alexander the Great caus'd to 
be Equipp'd and ſet out from Babylon, confiſted onely of Cypreſſe, 
as we learn out of Arrian in Alex. l. 7. and Strabo l. 16, Panlns 
Colamennus in his z«uinua literaria cap. 24. perſtringes the moſt Learn- 
ed I. Voſſms, that in hisVindicie pro LXX, Izterp. he affirms Cy- 
preſſe not fit for Ships : But beſides what we have produc'd, Fuller, 
Bochartus, &c. Lilius Gyraldus ( lib. de Navig. c. 4.) and divers 
others, ſufficiently evince it, and that the Veſſel buiit by Trajan was 
of that material ; laſting uncorrupt near 1400 years, when it was 
afterwards found in a certain Leaks 3 if it were not rather ( as I ſu- 
ſpe) that which Z#neas Silvins reports to have been diſcovered 
in his time, lying under Water in the Numician Lake, cruſted over 
with a certain feruginous mixture of Earth and Scales, as if it had 
been of Iron ;, but it was pronouncd to be Larix, and not Cypreſs, 
employ'd by Tiberius, Finally ( not to forget even the very 
chips of this precious wood, which gives that flavour to Muſcadines 
and other rich Wixes ) Icommend it for the improvement of the 
Air, and a ſpecific for the Lungs , as ſending forth moſt ſweet, and 
aromatick emiilions, when ever It 1s either c/ipp'd, or handled, and 
the chips, or cones being burnt, extinguiſhes 24oths, and expells the 
Gmats and Flies, &c. not omitting the Gu# which it yields, not 
much inferiour to the Terbintine or Lentiſc, But, 

Quid tibi odorato referam ſudantia ligno, 
if I forget 
14. The Cedar £ which grows inall extreams : In the moiſt 
Barbados, the hot Bermudas, the cold New-England ; even where 
the S-ow lyes as (Tam aſlur'd) almoſt half the year - Why then 
it ſhould not thrive in 0/4 England, 1 conceive is from our want of 
induſiry : Itgrowsin the Bogs of America, and in the Mountains 
of Aſa ; it ſeems there is no place affrights ic ; I have frequently 
raisd it of the Seeds, which I ſet like the Bay-berries 3; and we 
might have of the very beſt kind in the World from the Summer I- 
ſands, though now almoſt utterly exhauſted there alſo, and fo the 
moſt incomparable of that ſacred wood like to be quite deſtroy'd by 
our neglzgence, which is by nature almoſt eternal. 

15. ThusIread that inthe Temple of 4pollo at Utica, there was 
found Timber of near two thouſand years old; and in Sagunti of 
Spain a Beam 1n a certain Oratory conſecrated to Diaxa, which had 
been brought from Zant two hundred years before the Deſtruftion 
of Troy, | 

i6, And hereI cannot omit my W:/hes, that fince this precious 

material 
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material may be had at ſuch tollerable rates, as certainly it might 
from Cape Florida, the Bermudas, and other parts of the Weſt It 
dias : 1 fay, I cannot but ſuggeſt, that our more Wealthy Citizens 
of London, now Building, might be encourag'd to xe of it in their 
Shops 3 at leaſt for Shelves, Comptorres, Cheſts, Tables, Wainſcot,&c. 
It might be done with moderate Expenſe, eſpecially, in ſome ſmall 
proportions, and in Faneerirg, as they term it, and mouldings,ſfince 
beſide the everlaſtingnelle of the wood not obnoxious to the Worms, 
and which would alſo be a means to preſerve cloth, and other Ware 
from Moths and corruption ; it would likewiſe be a Cure to reform 
the Malignity and corrofiveneſle of the 4ir, and even preſerve 
the whole City as if it ſtood amongſt the Spices of the happy Ara- 
bia, or the proſpects of Mount Libanus, Note, that the Cedar is 
of ſo dry a nature, that it will not well endure to be faſtned with 
Nails, from which it uſually ſhrinks , and therefore pizrs of the 
ſame wood, are better, 

17. The Sittim mention'd in holy #rit, is believ'd to have been 
a kind of Cedar, of which the moſt precious Utenſils were form- 
ed; ſo that when they ſaid a thing was cedro digna, the meaning 
was, worthy of eternity, 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Cork, Ilex, Alaternus, Phyllyrea, Granad, 
Lentiſc, Myrtle, Jaſmine, vgc. 


I2I 


I, _— Cork | Suber | of which there are two ſorts (and divers Corks 


more in the /ndias ) oneof a narrower leſle jagged leaf 

and pererneal; the other of a broader, falling in Winter; grows 
in the coldeſt parts of Biſcany, in the North of New-Exgland, 
in the South-Weſt of France , eſpecially the ſecond Species , fitteſt 
for our Climate ;, and inall forts of ground, dry Heaths, Stony , 
and Rockie-Mountains , {0 as the Roots will run even above the 
Earth where they have little to cover them ; all which confider- 
ed, methinks we ſhould not deſpair : We have ſaid where they 
grow plentifully in France; but by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt, [. 16. c. 8. it 
ſhould ſeem they were fince tranſplanted thither 3 for he affirms 
there were none either zhere orin /taly, in his time : But I ex*s 
ceedingly wonder that Carolus Stephanws, and Crufius ſhould write 
ſo peremptorily, that there were none in 1taly, where I my felt 
have travell'd through vaſt Woods of them about Piſa, Aquin,and 
in divers tracts between Kome and the Kingdom of Naples, The 
Spaniſo Cork, is a ſpecies of the Enzina , difiering chiefly in = 
Leaf, 
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Leaf, which is not ſo prickly; and in the bark , whichis frequent- 
ly, four or ave inches thick : The manner of decortication wheie, 
of is once in two, or three years to ſtrip it ina dry ſeaſon ; other- 
wiſe, the intercutaneous moiſture indangers the Tree z when the 
bark is off, they unwarp it before the fire , and preſle it ever, and 
that with weights upon the convex part, and fo it continues being 
cold, 

2. The uſes of Cork is well known amongſt us both at Sea and 
Land tor its reſiſting both Water and Air - The Fiſher-men who 
deal in Nets , and all who deal with Liqzors cannot be without 
it : Antient Perſons prefer it before Leather for the ſoles of their 
Shooes, being light, dry, and reſiſting moiſture, whence the Ger- 
»1ans name it Pantoffel-holts ( Slipper-wood ) perhaps from the 
Greek Tlei]is & 64a&,tor 1 find it firſt applied to that purpoſe by the 
Grecian Ladies, whence they were call'd l/ight-footed ; I know not 
whether the Epithite do ſtill belong to that Sex; but from them 
its likely the Yeretian Dames took it up for their monſtrous Chop- 
pines; affefting, or uſurping an artificial eminency above Mer , 
which Natxre has denied them. Of one of the forts of Cork are 
made pretty C#ps,and other Yeſſels,eſteem'd good to drink out of 
for Heftical perſons : The Zgyptians made their Coffins of it , 
which being lin'd with a r:{mozs compoſition, preſerv'd their 
Dead incorrupt : The poor People in Spain lay broad Planks of 
it by their Beds-fide, to tread-on ( as great Perſons ule Twrkie 
and Perſian Carpets) to defend them from the floor , and ſome: 
times they line, or Wainſcot the Walls, and infide of their Houles 
built of Stone , with this Bark, which renders them very warm, 
and corre the moiſture of the Air : Allo they employ it for 
Bee- Hives, and to double the infides of their Cortemplores, and 
leather Caſes wherein they put Flaſquera's with $2ow to refrige- 
rate their Wine. This Tree has beneath the Cortex or Cork , two 
other Coats, or Libri, of which one is reddijf , which they ſtrip 
from the bole when 'tis fell'd onely 3 and this bears good price 
with the Tanner : Thereſt of the woodis very good firing, and ap- 
plicable to many other uſes of Building; Paliſade work, &*c. 

3. Tex major glandifera or great Scarlet Oak, thrives manifeſtly 
with us ; witneſle His Majeſties Privy Garden at White-Hall, where 
once flouriſh'd a goodly Tree of more than fourſcore years growth, 
though there be now but a ſickly 7mpe of it remaining. 

4+ By what I have rouch'd in the Chapter of the Elms,concern- 
ing the pereerination of that T ree into Spain ( where even in Pli- 
rie's time there were none, and where now they arc in great abun- 
dance) why ſhould we not more generally endeavour to propa- 
gate the Zex amongſt us ; I mean, that Baccifera, which the Spani- 
ards call the Enzima, and of which they have ſuch Woods, and pro- 
fitable Plantations * They are an hardy ſort of Trce , and famili- 
arly raisd from the Acorn, if we could have them ſound and well 
put up in Earth or Sand, as have found by experience. 

5+ The wood of theſe 1ex's is ſerviceable for many ſes, as ſtocks 

O 
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of Tools, Mallet-heads, Mall-balls,Chairs, Axeltrees, Wedbves Beet'es, 
Pins,and above all for Paliſadoes us'd in Fortifications. Belidesgit 
affords ſo good fuel, that it ſupplies all Spaiz almoſt with the beſt 
and moſt laſting of Charcoales, in vaſt abundance, Of the firſt 
kind 1s made the Paynten Lac extratted from the berries ;, to peak 
nothing of that noble ConteCticn A.kermes > The Acorns of the 
firſt yield excellent nouriſhment tor Kſtjcs, ſweet, and little, if at 
all,inferiour to the Cheſje-xut , and this, and nut the Fagas, was 
doubtlefle the true Eſculas of the Antientr , the Food of the Col- 
den Age. The wood of the Enzina when old , is curioufly chamblet- 
ted, and embroidered with Natural vermiculations as if it were 
painted. 


6. The Alaternus , which we have lately receiv'd from the hot- Haters: 


teſt parts of Languedoc ( and that 1s equal with the heat of almoſt 
any Countrey in Exrope) thrives with us in Erglard , as if it were 
an Indigene and Natural, 

7. have had the honour to be the firſt who brought it into V/e 
- and reputation in this Kingdom tor the molt beautiful, and uſetul 
of Hedges , and Verdure in the vvorld (the ſwiftneſe of the growth 
confider'd ) and propagated it from Cornwall even to Cumberland : 
'The ſeed grovvs ripe vvith us in Azguft 3 and the hony-breath- 
ing bloſſomes , afford an early, and mervellous relief to the 
Bees, 


8, All the Phil;yrea's are yet more hardy ; vvhich makes me Phillyree. 


vvonder to find the Anguſtifolia planted in Caſes, and ſo charily 
ſet into the Stoves, amongſt the Oranges and Lemmons; vvhen by 
long experience, I have found it equal our Holy in ſuffering the ex- 
treamett rigours of our cruelleſt Froſts, and Winds, vvhich is 
doubtleile ( of all our Engliſh Trees) the molt inſenfible and 
ſtout, : 

9, They are (both Alaternus and this ) raiſed of the Seeds 
(though thoſe of the Philyres vvill be long under ground and 
being tranſplanted for FEſpalier hedges , or Standards, are to be 
govern'd by the Shears, as oft as there is occaſion : The Alater- 
24us vvill be up in one 2ozth after it is ſovvn : Plant it out at tyvo 
years grovvth, and clip it after raiz inthe Sprizg, before it grovvs 
{ticky,and vyhiles the ſhoots are tender ; thus vvill it form an bedge 
( though planted but in ſingle rows, and at two foot diſtance ) of a 
yard in thickneſfle, twenty toot high (it you dehireit) and furniſh'd 
to the bottom : Burt for an hedge of this altitude, it would re- 
quire the friendſhip of ſome Wall, or a Frame of. luſty Poles, to ſe- 
cure againſt the Winds one of the molt delicious objects in nature : 
But if we could have ſtore of the Philyrea folio leviter ſerrato (ot 
which I have rais'd ſome very fine Plazts from the Seeds) we might 
fear no weather, and the verdureis incomparable. 

10. The Culture of the Granade ( of which are three ſorts ) 
does little differ from that of the Alaternus, of which we might 
raiſe conſiderable Hedges on all our Southern Aſpects: They have 
ſupported that moſt unmerciful Winter in fexty three, without any 


artihce 4 


Granads. 


Ayriil, 


Lentiſc. 


Faſmine, 
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artificez and if they yield us their flowers for our pains of well 
praning and Reciſion ( tor they muſt diligently be purged of their 
wood ) it is a glorious recompence : I plant them in my Hedge- 
rows even amongſt the @»ick; but to have them thrive, you muſt 
looſen the Earth at Roots, and inrich it both Spring and Autumr, 
leaving but a few woody-branches : There is no Tree ſo .4dulte- 
rous as this Shrub,and beſt by Layers Approach and Inarching,as they 
call itz and thence 'tis ſaid to marry with Lawrel/s, Damſon, Aſh , 
Almond, Mulberry, Citron, &c, too many (I fear) to hold : If you 
will plant them in Gardens to beſt advantage, keep them to one 
Stezr, and inrich the #zould with Hogs dung well conſum'd , which 
they greatly delight in. 

11, The vulgar 1talian wild 24yrtil(though not indeed the moſt 
fragrant )) grows high, and ſupports all weathers, 1 know of one 
near fifty years old, which has been continually expos'd; unleſle it 
be, that in ſome exceeding ſharp Seaſons, a little dry ſtraw has been 
thrown uponit ; and where they are ſmittez, being cut down near 
the ground, they put forth and recover againz which many times - 
they do not in Pots, and Caſes, where the Koots are very obnoxious 
to periſh with 2zouldinefs. The ſhelter of a few Mats, and Straw, 
ſecur'd very great Trees ( both leaf and colour in perfeCtion) this* 
laſt Winter alſo, which were planted abroad; whiles thoſe that 
were carried into the Conſerve,were moſt of them loft, 2yriils may 
be rais'd of Seeds,but with great caution 3 and they ſeldom prove 
hardy, nor is it worth the time, being ſo abundantly encreaſed of 
E ayers, 

= Lentiſcus, the Lentiſc, a very beautiful ever-green,will thrive 
abroad with us, with a little care and ſhelter, amongſt other ex- 
pos'd Shrubs, and may be propagated of Suckers and Layers; and 
the like may be done by. the 0/zve, though it bear no other Fruit 
than the perennial verdure of the leaves : Of the Lentiſc are 
made the beſt Tooth-pickers in the world, and the 47aſtic, or Gunz 
is of excellent #ſe, eſpecially for the Teeth and Gums, 

13. Imight to thele add Lignum vite, the Xthiopic Seſeli, Hali- 
mus Latifolins, Laurus Tinus, Celaſtrus, &*c. fittelt for the Shrubby 
part and under- furniture of our ever green Groves , and near our 
Gardens of Pleaſure, But 

14. I produce not theſe particnlars, and other amera vireta al- 


ready mention'd,as ſignifying any thing to Timber, the main defign 


of this Treatiſe ( though [read of ſome A4yrtzl: lo tall, as to make 
Spear ſhafts ) but to exemplifie in what may be farther added to Or- 
2ament and Pleaſure, by a cheap, and moſt agreeable induſtry. The 
Berries of Ayriil were usd of old in ſtead of Peper. 

15. The common white and yel/ow Jaſmine would flower plenti- 
fully in our Woods, and as hardy as any of the Periclimens : 
How it is propagated by ſubmerſton, or layers, every Gardner skills; 
and it it were as much imploy'd for Noſe gays, Ec. with us, as it is 
in France and 1taly, they might make woxey enough of the Flow- 
ers: Oneſorry Trce in Paris, where they abound, has been worth 
toa poor omar near iwerty ſhillings in a year, CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


. Of the Acacia, Arbutus, Bays, Box, Yew, Holly, 
Juniper, and Laurel-trees. 


I, He French have lately brought in the Virginian Acacia , 
| which exceedingly adorns their Walks : The Tree is har- 
dy againſt all the 1nvaſions of our ſharpeſt ſeaſons, but our high 
Winds; which by reaſon of its brittle nature it does not fo well 
reſiſt ; and the Roots (which 1nfinuate and run like /iqzorize un- 
der ground) are apt to emaciate the Soil, and therefore haply not 
ſo commendable in our Gardezs, as they would be agreeable 
for variety of #alks and ſhade : They thrive well in his Majeſties 
new Plantation in St. James's Park, 
2. But why do we thus neglect the Arbutws, and make that ſuch 
a rarity, which grows ſo common, and ſo naturally in 1re/and2 It 
is indeed with ſome difhculty rais'd from the Seeds 3 but it may be 
propagated from the Layers, grows to a goodly Tree; is patient 
of our ſevereſt Weather, and may be contriv'd into moſt beauti- 
ful Hedges : Virgil reports it will znoculate with the Nut; and 1 
find Bauhinus commends the Coals for Gold-ſmiths works, and the 
Poet 


Arbutean Marrows and the myſtic Yau. drbutee crates, © ayſtica Vannus Facchi, 
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Meacis. 


Arburtys. 


Georg, r. 


. 


3+ Bays are encreas'd both of their Suckers, and Seeds , which #27 


ſhould be dropping-ripe ere gather'd : Pliny hasa particular proceſs 
for the ordering of the Seeds, and it is not to be rejefted : Which 
is, the gathering the Berries , in January, and ſpreading them till 
their ſweat be over; then he puts them indx»g and ſows them : 
As for the ſteeping in Wine, Water does altogether as well ; others 
waſh the ſeed: from their »zucilage, by breaking and bruiting the 
glutinous berries 3 then ſow them in March by ſcores in a heap ; 
and indeed ſo they will come up in c/aſters, but nothing ſo well , 
 Nnorfkit for tranſplantation , as where they are interr d with a com- 
petent ſcattering, ſo as you would furrow Peaſe : Both this way, 
and by ſetting them apart ( which I moſt commend ) I haveraisd 
multitudes, and that in the Berries without any farther preparation; 
onely for the firſt two years they would be defended from the 
piercing winds which frequently deſtroy them ; and yet theſcorch- 
ing of their tender /eaves ought not make you deſpair, tor many 
of them will recover beyond expectation, 


4. This 
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Boz. 


And 


Eugh, 


Box-Combs bear no ſmall part 

In the Militia of the Female Art ; | 
They tye the Links which hold our Calan: faſt, 
pread the Nets to which fond Lovers haſt, 
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4. This aromatic Tree greatly loves the Shade,yet thrives beſt in 
our hotteſt gravel, having once paſs'd thoſe fir{t difficulties « Age and 
Culture about the Roots wonderfully augment its growth ; fo asT 
have ſeen Trees near thirty foot high of them 3 and almoſt two 
foot diameter. They are fit alſo both tor Arboxr and Paliſade-work,ſo 
the Gard'ner underſtand when to prune, and keep it trom grows 
ing two woody, 

5. The Box which we begin to proſcribe our Gardens ( and in- 
deed Bees are no friend toit ) ſhould not yet be banifh'd from our 
care; becauſe the excellency of the wood does commute for the 
unagreeableneſle of its ſmell : therefore let us furniſh our cold , 
and barren Hil/s, and declivities with this uſetul Shrxb, I mean the 
taller ſort, for I meddle not here with the dwarf and more tonſile ; 
It will increaſe abundantly of ſlips ſet in March. 

6. The Turner, Ingraver, Carver, Mathematical-Inſlrument, Comb 
and Pipe-makers ( Si buxos inflare juvat Virg. ) 
give great prizes for it by weight, as well as meaſure; and by the 
ſeaſoning, and divers manner of catting, vigorous z»ſolations, poli- 
ture and grinding, the Roots of this Tree ( as of even our common 
and negleCted Thorne ) do furniſh the Izlayer and Cabinet-makers 
with pieces rarely xrdulated, and tull of variety. Alſo of Box are 
made Wheels or Shivers ( as our Ship-Carpenters call them) and 
Pinns for Blocks and Pullies ; Pegs for Muſical Inſtruments, Nut- 
crackers, VVeavers Shuttles, Hol/ar-ſticks, Bumjſiicks, and Dreſſers 
for the Shooe-maker, Rulers, Rolling-pins, Peſiles, Mall-balls, Beetles, 
Topps, Tables, Cheſs-men, Skrews male and temale, Bobins for Bone- 
lace, Spoons, nay the {toutelt Axle-trees 3 but above all, 


| Non ultima befli 
Arma Pmeliaris ; Laqueos hac nefit Amantim A 
Et venarricis diſponit retia Forms, 


Couleii P11. 6 


7. The Chymical oyl1 of this wood has done the feats of the beſt 
Guajacur (though in greater quantity ) for the Cure of YVenereal 
Diſeaſes, as one of the molt expert Phyſicians in Exrope has con- 
fels'd. 

8. Sincethe uſe of Bows is laid alide amongſt us, the propagati- 
on of the Exgh-tree (of which we have two forts, and other places 
reckon more, as the Arcadian black, and red ; the yellow of 1d, 
infinitely eſteem'd of old ) is likewiſe quite forborn; but theneg- 
left of it isto be deplor'd ; ſeeing that (beſides the rarity of it in 
Ita'y, and France, where but little of it grows) the barreneſt 
grounds, and cu}deſt of our Mountains ( tor 
Aquilonem + frigora taxi ) might be profita- 
bly repleniſh'd with them : I ſay, profitably , for, beſides the uſe 
of the wood for Bows 

—— Ityr 60: taxi torquenturin arcws, ( for which 


the cloſe,and more deeply dy'd is belt.) The torcmention'd Artiſts 
in 
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in Box moſt gladly imploy it : And for the Cogs of Mills , Poſts to 
be ſet in moiſt grounds, and everlaſting Axle-trees , there is none 
to be compar'd with it 3 likewiſe for the bodies of Lutes, Theorbas, 
Bowles , VVheels, and Pinns for Pullys; yea, and for Tankards to 
drink out of ; whatever Pliny report concerning its Shade,and the 
ſtories of the Air about Thaſas, the Fate of Cativu!czs mention'd 
by Ceſar, and the1ll report which the Fruit has vulgarly obtain'd 
in France, Spain, and Arcadia; But, 


How are poor Trees abug'd ! 


9. The Toxic quality was certainly in the Liquor which thoſe 
good Fellows tippl'd out of thoſe Bottles, not in the nature of the 
wood 3 which yet he affirms is cur'd of that Vemenows quality , by 
driving a brazen-wedge into the Body of it : This I have never 
tri'd, but that of the Shade and Fruit I have frequently , without 
any deadly, or noxious eftes : ſo that I am of opinion that Tree 
which Seſtz#s calls Smilax, and our Hiſtorian thinks to be our Eugh, 
was ſome other wood ; and yet I acknowledge that it is eſteem'd 
noxious to Cattel, when 'tis inthe Seeds, or newly ſprouting. 

10. This Trees eafily produc'd of the Seeds,waſh'd and cleans'd 
from their -zxcilage 3 and buried 1n the ground like Haws; It will 
commonly be the ſecond Y/Vinter ere they peep, and then they riſe 
with their caps ontheir heads : Being three years old you may 
tranſplant them , and form them into Standards , Knobs, Vyalks , 
Hedges, &c. in all which works they ſucceed marvellous well, and 
are worth our patience for their perexnial wverdure, and du- 
rableneſſe, 

11. He that in winter ſhould behold ſome of our higheſt Hz/ls in 
Surrey clad with whole Woods of theſe two laſt fort of Trees, for 
divers Miles in circuit ( as in thoſe delicious Groves of them, be- 
longing to the Hoxoxrable , my noble Friend Sir Adam Brown of 
- worth-Caſtile , from Bex-hill , and neer our famous Mole or 
Swallow ) might without the leaſt violence to his /magination,cali- 
ly phanſie himſelf tranſported into ſome new or enchanted Country; 


for, if any ſpot of England, 


\ 


Yreim multa Arborihus tribuuntser crimina falſa 1 


——— *Tis here Hic ver perpetuam, atque alienis menfibus 446, 


Eternall Spring, and S*mmer all the year. 


12. But, above allthe natural Greezs which inrich our home- #- 


born ſtore, there is none certainly to be compar'd to the Agrifo!l;- 
un, or Acuifolium rather, our Holly, inſomuch as I have often won- 
der'd at our curioſity after forreign Plants , and expenſive difficul- 
ties, to the neglect of the culture of this eu/gar, but incomparable 
treez whether we will propagate it for V/e,and Defence, or tor ſipht 
and Ornament, 


Mala furta hominum denſis natecronibus axcens 


A Hedge of Holly, Thieves that would invade, | ” 
Repullſes like a growing Palizade 3 Securum defendit in expugnabuis Hortim 1 
Whoſe numerous leaves ſuch Orient Greens inveſt —Exornatque ſimul, toto ſpeitabilis anno, 


As in deep Winter do the Spring areſt. Et unmero © viridifoliorum luce nitentum. 
Couleit Pl. 1. 6. 
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13. Is there under Heavez a more glorious and refreſhing object 
of the kind, than an impregnable Hedge of one hundred and ſixty 
foot in length, ſeven foot high, and five in diameter , which I can 
ihew in my poor Garders at any time of the year, glittring with 
its arm'd and verniſh'd leaves? the taller Standards at orderly di- 
ſtances bluſhing with their natural Coral : It mocks at the rudeſt 
aſſaults of the Weather, Beaſts, or Hedge-breakers, 


Et illum nemo impune laceſſit. 


It is with us of two eminent kinds, the prickly, and ſmoother leav'd, 
or as ſometermit, the Free-hol/y, not unwelcome when tender, to 
Sheep, and other Cattel. 

14. Fhave already ſhew'd how it is to be raisd of the Berries 
(of which there is a fort bearsthem ye/ow ) when they are ready 
to drop, this onely omitted, that they would firſt be freed from 
their tenacious and glutinous /#cilage by being waſh'd, and a lit- 
tle bruiſed, then dry'd with a Cloth ; or elſe bury them as you do 
Hipps 3 and let our Foreſter receive this for no common ſecret , 
and take notice of the effect : Remove them alſo after three 
or four years ; but if you plant the Sets ( which is It! ewiſe a-com- 
mendable way, and the Woods will furniſh enough) place 'em 
Northwards, as they do 9#ick, Of this might there living Pales 
and Encloſures be made ( tuch as the Right Honour:ble my Lord 
Dacres , ſomewhere in Sxſſex , has a Park almoſt environ d with, 
able to keep in any Game, as I am credibly inform'd ) and cut into 
Square Hedges, it becomes impenetrable, and will thrive in hotteſt 
as well as the coldeſt places. I take thouſands of them four inches 
long out of the Woods ( amongſt the fall'n leaves whereof, they 
ſow themſelves) and ſo Plant them; but this ſhould be before the 


' Cattel begin to crop them , eſpecially Sheep, who are greedy of 


them when tender : Stick them into the ground in a 2-0if# ſeaſon, 
Spring, or Autumn ; eſpecially the Spring, ſhaded ( it it prove too 
hot and ſcorching ) till they begin to ſhoot of themſelves, and in 
very ſharp Weather, and during our Eaſter Eteſians, cover'd with 
dry firaw or Haume ;, and if any of them ſeem to periſh, cut it 
cloſe, and you ſhall ſoon ſee it revive. The luſtyer and bigger the 
Sets are, the better, and if you can procure ſuch as are a Thumbs» 
breadth thick, they will ſoon furniſh intoan Hedge, At Demnge» 
2eſſe in Kent they grow naturally amongſt the very beach and pib- 
bles : And this rare Hedge, the boaſt of my Villa, was planted up- 
on a burning Gravel, expos'd to the meridian Sun, 

I5. True it is, that tie muſt bring this Tree to perfeCtion ; It 
does © to all thingselſe , & poſteritati pangim#s, But what if a 
little cx/txre about the Roots ( not dunging, which it abhors ) and 
frequent ſtirring of the ould doubles its growth? We ſtay ſever 
gears for a tolerable @xick, it is worth ſtaying it thrice for this , 
which has no Competitor, 


16, And yet there is an expedient to effect it more inſenſibly,by 
planting 
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planting it with the Quick, : Letevery fift or ſixt be an Holly ſct , 
they will grow up 1otallibly with your Quick,, and as they begin to 
ſpread, make way tor them, by extirpating the White-thors \ till 
they quite domineer - Thus was my Hedge firſt Planted, without 
the leaſt interruption to the Fexce, by a molt pleaſant Metamorpho- 
ſis. But there 1s alſo another, not lefle applauded, by laying along 
of well rooted Sets (a yard or more in length) and ſtripping off 
the leaves and branches : theſe cover'd with a competent depth of 
earth, will ſend forth innumerable Sxckers, which will ſuddenly 
advance into an Hedge, 

17. The Timber of the Holly (befides that it is the Whiteſe of all 
hard woods , and therefore usd by the 7n-layer, eſpecially , under 
thin plates of Ivory to render it more conſpicuous) is for all ſturdy 
vſes , the Mill-WWright, Turner and Engraver prefer it to any other : 
It makes the beſt handles , and ſtocks for Tools, Flayles , Riding-rods 
the belt, and Carters whips ; Bowles , Shivers, and pins for Blocks 3 
Alſo it excels for Dore-bars and bolts; and as of the Elme, ſo of this 
eſpecially , they made even hinges and hooks to ſerve inſtead of 
Iron, and of the Barkis composd our Bird-lime. 

18. Pill a good quantity of the Bark, about 24dſormer,fill a Veſſel 
with it , and put to it Spring-waterz then boyle it, till the grey and 
white bark rile from the greez , which will require neer 12 hours 
boyliog; then taking It off the fire,ſeparate the barks,the water firlt 
well drained fromit : Then lay the greez bark on the Earth in ſome 
coole Vault or Cellar , covering it with any fort of green and rank 
weeds,ſuch as Dock, Thiſtles, Hemlock, e*c. to a good thickneſs : Thus 
let it continue neer a fort-night,by which time 'twill become a per- 
fet mucilage:then pound it all exceedingly in a ſtone mortar 'rill it 
be a tough paſt, and ſo very fine, asno part of the bark be diſcern- 
able : This done , waſh it accurately well in ſome running ſtream of 
Water, as long as you perceive the leaſt ordzre or motes in it , and 
ſo reſerve it in ſome earthen pot to purge and ferwert , ſcuming it as 
often as any thing ariſes for tour or five days, and when no more 

filth comes, change it into a freſb Vellel of earth, and reſerve it 
for uſe, Thus : Take what quantity you pleaſe of it, and in an 
earthen piphin add a third part of Capons or Gooſe-grea/etoit , well 
clarified z or Oyle of Walnuts which is better : Incorporate theſe 
ona gentle fire, continually ſtirring it till it be co/d, and thus your 
Compoſitionis finiſh'd, But to prevent Froſts (which in ſevere wea- 
ther will ſometimes invade it on the Rods) take a quarter of ag 
much Oyle of Petrolinm as you do of Greaſe , and no cold whatever 
will congeale it. The 7talians make their Viſchio of the Berries 
of the 14ſſelto of Trees, treated much after the ſame manner , but 

then they mix it with Nzt-Oyle an oxrce to a pound of Lime, and ta- 

king it from the fire , add half an ozrce of Terpentine which quali- 

fies it alſo for the Water, Great quantities of Bird-lime is brought 

to us out of Tu#rky , and from Damaſens , which ſome conceive to 

be made of Sebeſters , finding ſometimes the kernels : This /ime 

is of a greener colour, ſubject to Froſts , and impatient of Wet, = 
| WI 
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will laſt above a year or two good : Another fort comes alſo out 
of Syria of a yellow huez Likewiſe from Spair , whiter than the 
reſt, will reſiſt the water , but is of an ill ſent. I have been told 
that the Cortex of our Lantona or Wayfaring ſhrub , will make ag 
good Bird-lime as the beſt. But, let theſe ſuffice , being more than 
as yet, any one has publiſh'd, The ſuperiour Leaves of Holly Trees 
dry'd to a fine powder, and drunk in White-wine 1s prevalent againſt 
the Store, and cures Fluxes; and a dozen of the mature Berries 
being fwallow'd, purge Phlegme without danger. 

19. Of Janiper we have three ſorts, (Male , Female, Dwarf ) 
whereof oze is much taller, and more fit for Improvement : The 
wood is yellow, and ſweet as Cedar,whereof it is accounted a ſpurious 
kind. 

20. I have raisd them abundantly of their feeds (neither wa- 
tring nor dunging the ſoile) which in two moneths will peep, and 
being govern'd like the Cypreſs, apt for all the employments of that 
beautiful Tree - To make it grow tall , prune and clenſe it to the 
very ſtem,the male belt. The diſcreet looſening of the Farth about 
the Koots alſo makes it ſtrangely to prevent your expeCtations by 
ſuddenly ſpreading into a by fit for a thouſand pretty Employ- 
ments;z for coming to be much unlike that which grows wild, 
and is ſubjeCt to the treading and cropping of Cattle, ec. it may 
be form'd into moſt beautiful and uſeful Hedges : My Brother ha- 
ving cut out of one onely Tree an Arbour capable for three to fit in : 
It was at my laſt meaſuring ſeves: foot ſquare , and efever in height ; 
and would certainly have been of a much greater altitude and far- 
ther ſpreading , were it not continually kept ſhorr : But what is 
moſt conſiderable is the little time fince it was planted, being yet 
hardly tex years,and then it was brought out of the Common a ſlen- 
der Buſh of about two foot high : But I have experimented a- propor- 
tionable improvement in my own Gardex, where I do mingle them 
with Cypreſſe , and they perfectly become their ſtations. I wonder 
Virgil ſhould condemn its ſhadow, I ſuſpect him miſ-reported : For, 

21. The Berries afford (beſides a tolerable Pepper) one of the 
moſt univer'al Kemedies in the world to our crazy Forreſt. 
er 3 The Berry ſwallow d onely , inſtantly appeaſeth the Wind- 
Collique , and in decottion moſt ſoveraign againſt an invete- 
rate Cough : They are of rare effect being ſtceped in Beer, The 
Water is a moſt ſiogular ſpecifique againſt the Gravel 1n the Reins ; 
But all is comprehended 1n the virtue of the Theriacle or Elefnary, 
which I have often made for my poor Neighbours, and may well be 
term'd the Forreſters Panazea againſt the Stone , Rheume , Piſic, 
Dropſie, Faundies, inward Impoſiumes , nay , Palſie , Gonte and Plague 
it ſelftaken like Verrce-1reacle. Of the extracted Oyle (with that 
of Nuts) is made an excellent good Vernifh for PiGares , for Wood: 
work and to preſerve pohſh'd Iron from the ruſt. The Gum is good 
to rub on parchment to make it bear 1k, and the Coalr, which are 
made of the Food, endure the longeſt of any. See Saint Hierom. ad 
Fabiolam upon that expreſſion Pal. x 20. v. 4. If it arrive to full 
growth 
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rowth it is Timber for many curious works; for Tables , Cheſts, 
mall Carvings and Images, ſpoons, wholeſome to the month ; ſpits to 
roſt meat on, to which it gives a rare taſte, but it ſhould be 01d and 
dry wood ; nay,[ read of ſome large enough for beams and rafters. 
The very Chips render a wholefom perfume within doors , as well 
as the duſty bloſſoms in Spring withour. 

22. And ſince we now mention'd Pepper, it is by the moſt pru- 
dent, and princely care of his Majeſty that I am afſur'd of a late ſo- 
lemn A@ of Conncel,enjoyning the preſerving of that incomparable 
Spice which comes to us from Jamaica under that denomination ; 
though in truth it be a mixture of ſo many Aromatics in oxe, that 
It might as well have been call'd Cinmamon,Nutmeg or Maceyto eve- 
ry of which it ſeems ſomething alied : And that there is not onely 
prohibited the deſtruction of theſe Trees (for it ſeems ſome Prod:- 
galrusd to cut them down for the more eafie gathering) but or- 
der taken likewiſe for their propagation , and that Aſſays and Sam- 
ples be from time to time ſent over , what other Fruits, Trees, Gums 
and Vegetables may there be found , and which 1 prognoſtick will 
at laſt alſo incite his Majeſty, and the Planters there to think of pro- 
curing Cirnamon , Cloves and Nutmeg-trees indeed from the Eaſt- 
Indias , and what other uſeful Cxrioſties will not approach our 
Northern Beare ( and that are incicxarabiles amongſt us) and to 
plant them in Fawaica , and other of his Majeſties Weſtern Iſlands, 
a more ſafe and frugal expedient to humble our exmulous Neigh- 
bours ; ſince there is nothing in their Sitzation, or detect of Ne- 
tures benignity , which ought in the leaſt to diſcourage us: And 
what if ſome of the Trees of thoſe Countrys (eſpecially ſuch as af: 
pire to be Timber, and may be of improvement among(t us) were 
more frequently brought to #s likewiſe here in England; ſince we 
daily find how many rare Exotics and ſtrangers with little care, be- 
come endenizon'd, and fo contented to live among(t us, as may be 
ſeen inthe Platanns , Conſtantinople-Cheſs-nut , the greater Gland:- 
feros lex, Cork, Nux Veſicaria (which is an hard Wood hit for the 
Twrner , &c.) the Styrax, Bead tree , the famous Lotus , Virginian 
Aratia, Guaicum Patavinum, Paliurns, Cypreſs, Pines , Fir , and ſun- 
dry others , which grow already in our Gardens exposd to the 
Weather ; and ſo doubtleſs would #rary more : So judicioully ob- 
ſerv'd is that of the learned Anthor of the Hiſtory of the Royal So. 
ciety, Part. 3. SeF. 23. © That whatever attempts of this nature 
© have ſucceeded, they have redounded to the great advantage of 
* the Undertakers, The Orange of China being ot late brought into 
© Portugal , has drawn a great Revenew every year from Londor 

* alone. The Vine of the Rhene taking root inthe Canaries, has 
* produc'd a far more delicious juyce,and has made the Rocks and 
© Sun-burnt Aſhes of thoſe 1/lands, one of the richeſt ſpots of 
*Ground in the World. And I will alſo inſtance in that which 1s 
© now ina good forwardneſle : Virginia has already given SIIKk for 
© the cloathing of our King; and it may happen hereafter to give 


* Cloathes toa great part of Emrope , and a valt Trealure to our 
Kanes ; 
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© Kings : If the Silk;:worms ſhall thrive there (of which there ſeems 
© to beno doubt) the profit will be inexpreſſible. We may gueſs 
* atit, by conſidering what numbers of Caravans, and how many 
© oreat Cities in Perſia are maintain'd by that ManufaGure alone, 
© and what mighty Cuſtomxs it yearly brings unto the Sophz's Reve- 
new. Thus He; And to return to that of Trees and Plants, the 
Induſtry we have recommended , would queſtionleſs in lefſe than 
halfe an Age produce us wonders, by introduCtion , 1t not of quite 
different ; yet of better kinds, and ſuch variety for pulchritude and 
ſweetneſſe ; that when by ſome Princely Example, ourlate Pride, 
Effeminacy and Luxurie (which has to our vaſt charges excluded 
all the Ornaments of Timber, &c. to give place to Hangings , Em- 
broderies and forrain Leather) ſhall be put out of Countenance,we 
may hope to ſee a new face of things for the encouragement of 
Planters, the more immediate Work of Gods hands; and the natu- 
ral, wholeſome , and ancient »ſe of Timber , for the more lofting 
occaſions and furniture of our Dwellings: And though I do not ſpeak 
all this for the ſake of Joyne-ſtools, Benches, Cup-boards, Maſſy Tables 
and Gygantic Bed-ſteds,the hoſpitable Vterſils of our fore- Fathers 3 
Yet I would be glad to encourage the Carpenter and the Joyner, 
and rejoyce to ſee , that their Work and Skzl do dayly improve ; and 
that by the Example and application of his Majeſtzes Univerſe. 
ties, and Royal Society the Reſtauration and Improvement of Shiping, 
Mathematical and Mechanical Arts , the uſe of Timber grows dayly 
in more reputation : And it were well if Great Pexſozs might only 
be indulg'd to inrich and adorn their Palaces with Tapiſtry , Da- 
aſe, Velvet, and Perſian furniture , whilſt by ſome wholeſom S»mp- 
tuary Laws, the univerſal exceſs of thoſe Coſtly and Laxwrious 
Moveables were prohibited meaner Menyfor divers politic Confide- 
rations and Reaſons which it were eaſte to produce ; but by a leſle 
influence than ſeverer Laws , it will be very difficult, if not altoge- 
ther impoſſible, to recover our ſelves from a ſoftnefſe and vanity 
which will in time not onely efferzinate, but undo the Nation. 

23. Butto Crown all, I will conclude with the Laxrel, which by 
the V/e we commonly put it to , ſeems asif it had been only de- 
ſtin'd for Hedges, and to cover bare Wal/s ; whereas, being planted 
»pright, and kept to the Standard , by cutting away the collateral 
Branches, and maintaining one ſtexz ,it will riſe to a very conlider- 
able Tree; and (for the firſt twenty years) reſembling the moſt 
beautiful headed Orange in ſhape and verdyre, arrive in time to 
emulate even ſome of our luſty Tixeber-trees 3 ſo as I dare pronounce 
the Lawrelto be one of the moſt proper, and ornamental Trees 
tor Walks and Avenues of any growing. 

24. Pity it isthey are ſo abus'd in the Hedges , where the lower 
Branches growing ſtickze and dry, by reaſon of their frequent and 
unſeaſonable cutting (with the gerizs of the Tree,which 1s to ſpend 
much in wood) they never ſucceed after the firſt fx or ſever 
years 3 but are to be new planted again, or abated to the very Roots 


for a freſh ſhote, 
25, But 
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25. But would you yet improve the Standard which I celebrate, 
to greater and more ſpeedy exaltation ? bud your Laxrel on the 
Black: Cherry ſtock, to what height you pleaſe; if at leaſt the re- 
port be true, which I had from an ocular teſtimony , and am now 
making an eflay of , becauſe I am more then ſomewhat doubtful 
of ſuch Allyances, though ſomething like it in Palladiws ſpeaks it 
not ſo impoſlible z 


A Cherry Graft on Lawrel-ſtock does ſtain Inſerituy lauro Ceraſus, parti que coats 
The \ irgin Fruit in a deep double grain. Tingit adoptions virginis ora pudoy 


26. They are rais'd of the Seeds or Berries with extraordinary 
facility , or propagated by Layers Talee , and cuttings where-ever 
there is ſhade and moiſture. 1 find little concerning the AMechani- 
cal uſes of the Laurel; but than its Attributes of old there was no- 
thing more glorious and magnificent ; For, 


From Laxzrel chew'd the Pythian: Priefteſs roſe, Tx ſacros Phebi tripodas,tn Sidera ſentis, 

Events of future A&ions to diſcloſe. Et caſns aperis rerum praſaga futuros. 

Laurel Triumphant Generals did wear, Te juvat armorum flrepitus clangorque Tubarum : 

And Laure! Heralds in their hands did bear : Perque acies medias, (#vique periculi belli, 

Poets ambitious of unfading praiſe, Accendis bellantum animes ; te Cynthins ipſe, 

Phebus, the Muſes all are crown'd with Bays. Te Muſe, Vateſque ſacri optav're Coronam : 

And Vertue to her ſons the Prize does name Ipſa ſuis Virtus te ſpem proponit alumni, 

Symbol of Glory, and immortal Fame. Tantym ſervatus valuit puder , & bona fams. 
Rapinus 


I have now finiſh'd my Planting : A word or two concerning their 
Preſervation, and the Care of their Infirmities, 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the Infirmities of Trees. 


He Diſeaſes of Trees are various, according to the Ruſtick Umfrmitiee: 
Rhyme, 
"Ihe Calf, the Wind-ſhoc ad the Knot, 
The Canker, Scab, Scurf, Sap and Rot. 
AﬀeQting the ſeveral parts: Theſe invade the Roots 3 Weeds, 
Suckers, Fern,Wet,Mice, Moles, Winds, &c. to theſe may be added 
Siderations and even Plagues , Tumors, Diſtortions, Lacrimations, 
Tophi, Gontes, Carbuncles, Ulcers , Crudities , Fungoſities, Gangreens, 
and an 4rmy more , whereot ſome are hardly diſcernable; yet E- 
emies,which not foreſeex,makes many a bargain of ſtandizvg-wood 
(though ſeemingly fair) very coltly ware, 

I. Weeds are to be diligently pull'd up by hand after Kain,whiles 
your Seedlings are very young,and till they come to be able to kill 
them with ſhade and over-aripping:And then are you for the obſtinate 
to uſe the Haw, Fork,and Spade,to extirpate Dog-graſs, Bear-bind,8&c. 

2. Suckers ſhall be duly eradicated , and with a ſharp ſpade 
p dexteroully 
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dexterouſly ſeparated from the M/other-roots , and Tranſplanted in 
convenient places for propagation, as the Seaſon requires, 

3. Fern 1s beſt deſtroy'd by ſirikeng off the Tops , as Tarquin did 
the heads of the Poppies : This done with a good wandor cudgel, at 
the decreaſe in the Spring , and now and then in Swmavrer , kills it in 
a year or two beyond the vulgar way of Mowirg, or burning, which 
rather encreaſes than diminiſhes it. : 

4. Over-much Wet is to be drain'd by Trenches , where it infeſts 
the Roots of ſuch kinds as require drier ground : But if a drip do 
fret into the body of a Tree by the head (which will certainly de- 
cay it) cutting firſt the place ſmooth , ſtop and cover It with /oan 
and hay till a new bark ſucceed. Thele infeſt the Bark ; Bark- 
bound, Teredo, or Worm, Conys, Moſs, Ivy, &Cc. 

5. The Bark:-bound are to be releaſed by drawing your &nife 
rind-deep from the Koot, as far as you can conveniently ; and if 
the gejing be much , filling the rift with a little Cow-dung ; do this 
on each fide, and at Spring, February or March; alſo cutting off 
ſome branches is profitable z eſpecially ſuch as are blaſted or light- 
ing-{truck. 

6, The Teredo, Cofſr, and other Worms , lying between the Body 
and the Bark, poyſon that paſlage to the great prejudice of ſome 
Trees ; but the holes being once found , they are to be taken out 
with a light 1nciſfor; and the Woodpecker , and other Birds often 
pitching upon the ſtem, as you may obſerve them , and knocking 
with their bil, is a mark that the Tree is infected , at leaſt , between 
the Bark, 

7. Conies and Hares by barking the Trees in hard Winters , ſpoil 
very many tender Plantations : Next to the utter deſtroying them, 
there is nothing better then to anoint that part which is within 
their reach, with ſterc#s humanum, tempered with a little Water or 
Urize,and lightly bruſhed on ; this renewed after every great Raiz : 
But a cleanlier than this, and yet which Cones, and even Catte/ moſt 
abhor, is to water,or ſprinkle them with Tazrers Liquor, viz. That, 
which they uſe for dreſſing their hides, 

8. Moſs is.to be rubb'd and ſcrap'd off with ſome fit inſtrument 
of Wood , which may not excorticate the Tree, or with a piece of 
Hair-cloth after a ſobbing Kin : But the moſt infallible Art of E- 
mmſcation is taking away the cauſe , which is ſuperfluous moiſture in 
clayie and ſpewing grounds, 

9. Toy isdeſtroy'd by diging up the Reots,and looſing its hold : 
And yet even Toy it ſ{clt, the deſtruQtion of many fair Trees, if very 
old, and where it bas long inveſted its ſupport , if taken off , does 
frequently kill the Tree, by a too ſuddain expoſure to the un-ac- 
cuſtom'd cold : Of the Roots of Ivy (which with ſmall Induſtry, 
may be made a beautiful Standard) are made curiouſly poliſh'd 
and fleck'd cps and boxes , and even Tables of great value, Afifile- 
to and other Excreſcences to be cut and broken off; But the Fungi 
(which prognoſticate a fault in the Liver and Emtrails of Trees as 
we may call it) 1s remedied by Abraſton, Frifion, Interlucation and 

expolure tothe $u, 10, The 
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10. The Bodies of Trees are viſited with Canker, Hollownefs, Hoy- 
xets, Earwigs, Snails, &c, 

11. TheWind:ſhock is a bruiſe and ſhiver throughout the Tree, 
though not conſtantly »iſible , yet leading the Warp from ſmooth 

renting 3 cauſed by over-powertul Winds , when young, and per- 
haps, by ſubtil Lightrings : The beſt prevention is ſhelter, choyce 
of place for the Plantation, frequent ſoreading whillt they are yet in 
their youth, | 

12. Cankers (cauſed by ſome ſtroak or galling) are to be cut 
out tothe quick, the ſcars emplaiſired with Tar mingled with 04, 
- and overthat a thin ſpreading of /oamr; or elſe with clay and Horſe- 

dung ; but beſt with hogs-durng alone , bound to it jn a rag- 
or by laying Wood-aſhes , Nettles , or Fern to the roots , &-c. But 
if the Gazgreer be within, it muſt be cured by »itrows , /ulphu- 
reows and drying applications, and by no means , by any thing of an 
unFiows nature, which is exitial to Trees. Tar as was faid , onely ex- 
cepted, which I have experimentally known to preſerve Trees trom 
the envenom'd teeth of Goats , and other injuries; the intire ſer 
ſmar'd over , without the leaſt prejudice to my no ſmall admira- 
ti0n, 

13. Hollownefs is contratted, when by reaſon of the ignorant or 
careleſs lopping of a Tree the wet is ſuffer'd to fall perpendicularly 
upon a part, eſpecially the Head: In this caſe if there be ſufficient 
ſound wood , cut it to the quick, and cloſe tothe body , and cap the 
hollow part with a Tarpaxlin, orfill it with good ſtift loamr, and fine 
hay mingled, This1s one of the worlt of Evils, and to which the 
Elm is moſt obnoxious. 

14. Hornets and Waſps, &c. by breeding in the hollowneſs of 
Trees infet them, and are therefore to be deſtroy'd by ſtopping up 
their entrances with Tar and Gooſ-dung , or by conveying the fumes 
of brimſtone into their Cells, 

I5. Earwigs and Szails do ſeldom infeſt Foreſi-trees , but thoſe 
which are Fruit-bearers, and aredeſtroy'd by enticing them into 
ſweet waters , and by picking the Sxaz/s oft betimes in the Morn- 
ing, and rainy Evenings: I adviſe you to vilite your Cypreſſe-Trees 
on the firſt Rains in April ; you ſhall ſometimes find them cover'd 
with young ſnai/es no bigger than ſmall peaſe : Laſtly, Branches, 
Buds, and Leaves extreamly ſuffer from the Blaſts , Faundies , and 
Caterpillars, Rooks, &c. 

16. The blaſted parts of Trees are to be cut away to the quick; 
and to prevent it, /moak them in ſuſpicious weather,by burning -2o:ſ# 

ſtraw with the wind, or rather the dry and ſupertluous cuttings of 
Aromatic plants, ſuch as Roſemary , Lavender , Funiper , Bays, &c. 
I uſe to whip, and chaſtiſe my Cypreſſes with a wand, after their 
Winter-burnings , *till all the wortified and ſcorch'd parts flie off in 
duſt, as long almoſt as any will fall, and obſerve that they recover 
and ſpring the better. Mice, Moles , and Piſmires cauſe the Jaun- 
dies in Trees, known by the diſcolour of the Leaves and Buds. 

17, The Moles may be taken in Traps,and kill'd , as every IWood- 
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man knows: It is certain that they are driven from their haunts 
by Garlick tor a time, and other heady ſmels buried in their 
pailages. : ; 

18, Mice with Traps, or by ſinking ſome Yeſelalmoſt level with 
the ſurface of the ground, the Yeſe/ half tull of Water, upon 
which let there be ſtrew'd ſome hyl/s or chaff of Oates; alſo with 
Bane, 

19. Deſtroy Pjſerires with ſcalding water , and diſturbing their 
þ;lls, or rubbing the ſtew with Cow-durg , or a decoction of Tithy- 
ale, waſhing the inteſted parts 3 and this will infinuate , and chaſe 
them quite out of the ch17ks and crevices, without prejudice to the 
Tree, and js 2 good prevention of other Infirmitics. 

20. Caterpillars , by cuttivg off their webs from the twigs be- 
fore the end of February,ard burning them ; the ſooner the better : 
if they be alre?dy hatched waſh them off with Water,in which ſome 
of the Caterpillars themſelves, and Garlick have been bruiſed , or 
the juyce of Rue, or choak and dry them with ſoak of Galbanum, 
Shooe-ſoles , Hair , and ſome 2fhrm that planting the Pioxie neer 
them1s a certain remedy; but there 1s no rexzedy fo facile as the 
burnine them off with ſmall wiſps of dry ſirzw , which in a moment 
rids you, 

21. Kooks do intime , by pinching off the buds ard tops of Trees 
tor their Neſts, cauſe many Trees and Groves to decay : Butif Cat- 
tel break in before the time, conc!amatum eſt,cſpecially Goats, whoſe 
mouths and breath is poyſor to Trees 3 they never thrive well af- 
ter, and Varro aftirms, if they but lick the Olive tree, they become 
immediately barren. 

22. Another touch at the #irds ; For though they cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be 1nfirmtics of Trees z yet they are amongſt the 
principal cavſes that render Trees irfirme, F know no furer prote- 
ion againſt them, than (as we faid) to ſhelter and ſtake ther whilſt 
they are youre, till they have well eftablifh'd Koors 5 And with 
this caution , that in caſe any goodly Trees (which you would de- 
fire eſpecia)ly to preſerve and redreſs) chance to be proſtrated by 
ſome 1impetuous and extraordinary ſtorvre ; you be not over haſty 
ro carry him away, or deſpair of him; but firſt Jet me perſwade 
you to pol! him cloſe, and ſo let him lye ſome time; for by this 
mearis many vaſt Trees have raz:'d themſelves by the vigour oncly 
of the remaining Roots,without any other aſſiſtance ; fo as people 
have pronounc'd it Afiraculows , as I could tell you by ſeveral In- 
itances ; beſides what Theophraſtus relates c. 19. of that huge Plas 
tanus , which riſe in one Night in his obſervation ; and the likel 
hnd hapn'd in more than one Tree neer Bononia in Ntaly, An. 1657. 
when of Jate a turbujent Guſt had almoſt quite irradicated a very 
large Trad of huge Poplars , belonging to the Marchioneſs Elephan- 
incca Spada , that univerſally ere&cd themſelves again after they 
were beheaded as they lay even proſtrate : Whar ſays the Natu- 
ralilt? -Proftratas reſtitui plerunque , & quadam terre cicatrice re- 
2wIſcere vulgare eft ; »Tis familiar (lays Plinie) in the Platanus, 

vhich 
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which are very obnoxious to the Winds , by reaſon of the thick- 
neſſe of their branches , which being cur off, and diſcharged, re- 
ſtore themſelves. This alſo frequently happens in Wal-zuts,0/;ve- 
trees, and ſeveral others, as he affirms; /. 16, c. 31. Theſe (amongſt 
many others) are the Tfirmities to which Foreſt-Trees are ſubject 
whilſt they are ſtanding 3 and when they are fed, tothe Worm; 
eſpecially it c#t before the Sap be perfectly at reſt : But to prevent 
or cure it inthe Timber , I recommend this Secret as the moſt ap- 
rov'd, 
: 23, Let common yellow Sulphur be put into a cucurbit-glaſſe, 
upon which pour ſo much of the ſtrongeſt Aqua fortis as may co- 
ver it three fingers deep : Diſti! this to drynels, whichis done by 
two or three Kedrfications : Let the Sulphur remaining in the bot- 
tom (being of a blackiſh or ſad red colour) be laid on a Marble, 
or put into a Glaſs, where it will eafily diſſolve into 0i/ : With this 
anoint what is either infe&ed or to be preſerved of Timber. It is 4 
great and excellent Arcarum for tinging the Wood with no unplea- 
ſant coloxr, by no Art to be waſhed out; and ſuch a preſervative 
of all manner of Woods , nay , of many other things ; as Ropes, Ca- 


bles, Fiſhing-Nets , Maſts of Ships, &c, that it defends them from 2% 


trefa@ion, ether in Waters, under, or above the earth, inthe Snow, 
Tce, Air, Winter or Summer , &c. It were ſuperfluous to deſcribe 
the proceſs of the Aqua-fortis; It ſhall be ſufficient to let you 
know , That our common Coperas makes this Aqua-fortis well 
enough for our purpoſe , being drawn over by a Retort : And for 
Sulphur the 1/and of Saint Chriſtophers yields enough, (which hard- 
ly needs any Refining) to furniſh the whole world. This Secret 
( for the C#rioxs ) I thought fit not to omit ; though a more com- 
pendious , three or four anointings with Linſeed Oil, has prov'd 
very effeual: It was experimented in a Wal.nut Table, where it 
deſtroy'd millions of Worms immediately, and is to be practrs'd for 
Tables, Tubes , Mathematical Inſtruments, Boxes, Bed-ſteads, Chairs, 
Karities,&c, Oyl of Wall-nuts will doubtleſs do the ſame.,js \weeter, 
and a better Yerniſh ; but above allis commended Oyl of Cedar,or 
that of Juniper, 

24. Hitherto I have ſpoken of Trees, their kinds , and propagation 
in particular: Now a word or two concerning their ordering in gene« 
ral,asit relates to Copſes, Lopping,Felling.&c. Then 1 ſhall add fome- 
thing more concerning their Uſes, as to Fewel, 8c. and caſt ſuch ac- 
cidental Leſſons into a tew Aphoriſms, as could not well be more re- 
2ularly inferted. 

Laſtly , I ſhall corclude with ſome more ſerious Obſervations in 
reference to the main Deſſgr and project of this Diſcourſe, as it 
concerns the Improvement of his Majeſties Foreſts , for the honour 
and ſecurity of the whole Kingdozr, 
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CH AP. XX VIIL 
Of Copſes. 


1, C Toa Cedua is(as Yarro defines it)as well Copſe to cut for fuel as 
for uſe of Tiz»ber;and we have already ſhew'd how it is to be 
r4i1'd, both by Sowing and Planting. I ſhall onely here add, that 
if in their firſt Defgnation, they be ſo laid out, as to grow tor leve- 
ral Falls , they will both prove more profitable , and moſt delight- 
ful > Molt profitable, becauſe of their annual Sxcceſſro 3 and moſt 
pleaſant, becauſe there will alwayes remain ſome of them ſtand- 
7ng; and it they be ſo caſt out, as that you leave ſtrait, and even 
- Zutervals of eighteen, or twenty foot for graſſe, between Spring- 
wood and Spring-wood, ſecurely Fenc'd, and preſerv'd ; the Paſtures 
will Iye both wary, and prove of exceeding delight to the Owner. 
Theſe Spaces likewiſe uſeful and neceilary for Cart-way , to fetch 
out the wood atevery Fa, There is not a more noble, and wor- 
thy Husbandry, than is this, which rejeGtsno fort of Groxnd, as we 
have abundantly ſhew'd ; fince even the moſt bopgy places, may fo 
be drein'd and caſt, asto yield its increaſe, by Planting the dryer 
ſorts upon the Ridges and banks which you caſt up, where they 
will thrive exceedingly : Aud then #ilow,Sallow, Alder, Poplar, 
Sycomor, Oc, will os tollerably well on the lower and more 
Uliginows ; with this caution, that for the firſt two years, they be 
kept diligently weeded and. clenſed, whichis as neceilary as fencing 
and guarding from Cattel,  . Our ordinary Copſes are chiefly upon 
Haſel, or the Birch ; but if amongſt the other kinds ftore of Ahh , 
Cheſſnut, and Sallow ( at leaſt one in four) were ſprinkled in the 
Planting, the profit would ſoon diſcover a difference, and well re- 
compence the induſtry, Others adviſe us to Plant ſhoots of Sel- 
low , Willow, Alder, and of all the ſwift growing Trees, being of 
ſeven years growth, ſ/oping off both the ends towards the ground, 
to the length of a Bzllet,. and burying them a reaſonable depth in 
the earth, This will cauſe them to put forth ſeven or eight bran- 
ches, each of which will become a Treein a ſhort-time,eſpecially, if 
the foil be moiſt, The neereſt diſtance for theſe Plantations ought 
never to be leſſe than five foot at firſt, ſince every felling ren- 
ders them wider forthe benefit of the Tizzber , even to thirty and 
fourty foot in five or fix fellings. 
2. Thoughit be almoſt impoſſible for us to preſcribe at what 
Age it were beſt Hwasbandry to fell Coppſes ( as we at leaſt call beſt 
' Husbandry) that is, for moſt,and greateſt gain z ſince the Mercats, 
 'and 
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and the kinds of Wood, and emergent ſes do ſo much govern; vet 
Copſes are ſometimes of a competent (tature after eight or nine 
ears from the Acorn, and fo every eight or tex years lucceſlively, 
will riſe better and better : But this had need be in extraordinary 
ground, otherwiſe you may do well to allow them rwelve or fif- 
teen to fit them for the Ax; but thoſe of twenty years ſtanding 
are better, and far advance the price; eſpecially if Oke, and Aſh, 
and Cheſſnut be the chief furniture. Some of our old Clergy ſpring- 
Woods heretofore have been let reſt till twenty five or 
thirty years, and have prov'd highly worth the attendance ; 
for by that time even a Seminary of Acorns will render a confide- 
ble advance, as I have already exemplified in the Northampton- 
fire Lady. And if Copſes were fo divided as that every year there 
might be ſome fe!/d, it were a continual, and a preſent Profit : 
Seventeen years growth affords a tolerable Fell; ſuppofing the 
Copſe of ſeventeen Acres, one Acre might be yearly fell d for ever ; 
and fo more; according to proportion ; 'but the ſeldom Fall,yields 
the more Timber. 

3. As to what Numbers and Scantlings you are to leave on every 
Acre, the Statwtes are our general guides, at leaſt the /egal, It is a 
very ordinary Copſe which will not afford three or four Firſts,that 
ts, Beſts , fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds , eight Wavers, &*c, ac- 
cording to which proportions the fizes of young Trees in Cop/ing 
are to ſucceed one another, By the Statute of 35 Hen, 8. in Copſes 
or Under-woods tell'd at twenty four years growth, there were to 
be left twelve Standils, or flores of Oak , upon each Acre; in de- 
fe of ſo many Oak, the ſame number of Elzzr, Aſh, Aſp, or Beech; 
and they to be ſuch as are of likely Trees for Timber, and of ſuch 
as have been ſpar'd at ſome former Felling, unleſle there were none, 
in which caſe they are to be then left, and ſo to continue withour 
Felling till they are ter inch ſquare within a yard of ground. 
Copſes above this growth fe{/d, ro leave twelve great Oaks; or in 
dete@ of them other Timber-trees ( as above) and (o to be left 
for twenty years longer, and tobe encloſed feven years. 

4+ Io ſumme, you are to ſpare as many likely Trees for Timber as 
with diſcretion you can. And as tothe felling ( beginning at one 
ſide, that the Carts may enter without detriment to what you leave 
ſtanding ) the Under-wood may be cut trom Janxary at the lateſt, 
till mid- AZarch, or April; or from mid-September, till neer the end 
of November; fo as all be avoided by Midſummer at the lateſt , 
and then fenced ( where the Rows and bruſh lye longer unbound 
or made up, you endanger the loſſe of a ſecond Spring ) 
and not to {tay ſo long as uſually they are a clearing, that the young, 
and the Seedlings may ſuffer the leaſt interruption : And if 
the Winter previous to your felling Copſes, you preſerve them well 
from Cattel, it will recompenſe your care. 

5. It is advis'd not to cut off the — wood of Oaks in Copſes, 
bur to ſuffer it to fall off, as where Trees (tand very cloſe it uſually 


does:I do not well comprehend why yet it ſhould be /par'd{o long, 
6, When 
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6. When you eſpy a cluſter of Plants growing asSit were all in 
a bunch, it ſhall ſuffice that you preſerve the faireſt Sapling , cut- 
ting all thereſt away. Andif it chance to be a Cheſ- nut » Service, 
or like profitable Tree , clear it from the droppings and incum- 
brances of other Trees, that it may thrive the better : Then as 
you paſle along, prxne, and trim up all the young Wavers, cover- 
ing ſuch Roots as lye bare and expos'd, with freſh mould, 

7. Cut not above half a foot from the Ground, and that to the 
South ſlopewiſe ; ſtripping up ſuch as you ſpare from their extrava- 
gant branches, water-bough:,&c. that hinder the growth of others : 
Alwayes remembring (before you ſo much as enter upon this work) 
to preſerve ſufficient P/aſh-pole about the verge and bounds of the 
Cofſe for fence , and ſecurity of what you leave, and for this 
ſomething leſle than a Rod may ſuffice : Then raking your Wood 
clear of Spray, Chips, and all incumbrances, ſhut it up from the Cat- 
tel; the longer the better, 

8. By the Statute Men were bound to encloſe Copſes after Fel- 
ling, of or under fourteen years growth for tour years : Thoſe 
above fourteen years growth to be ſixteen years Enxclosd; And 
for Woods in common, a fourth part to be ſhut up; and at Fel/ing 
the like proportion of great Trees to be left, and ſeven years Em- 
closd : This wasenlarg'd by 13 Eliz. Your elder Under-woods 
may be graz d about July : But for a general Rule, newly-wean- 
e4 Calves are the leaft noxious to newly-cut Spring-woods, where 
there is abundance of Graſſe 3 and ſome ſay, £olts of a year old ; 
but then the Calves muſt be driven out at May at fartheſt, 
though the Colts be permitted to ſtay a while longer : But of this 
every mans experience will direct him; and furely the later you 
admit Beaſts to graze, the better. For the Meaſure of Fuel theſe 
proportions were to be obſerv'd. | 

9, Statutable Bifet ſhould hold three foot in length, and ſever 
inch and half coxpaſſe; ter or fourteex as they are counted for one, 
two, or three, &c, A Stack of Wood ( which is the boxghs and off al 
of the Trees to be converted to Char-coal) is four yards longthree 

foot and half high ( in ſome places but a yard) and as much over * 
In other placesthe Cord is four foot in height, and four foot over ;, or 
(to ſpeak more Geometrically )a Solid made up of three dimenſions, 
four foot high, four foot broad, and eight foot long 3 the content 
128 cubique feet. Fagots ought to be a full yard 1n lexgth , and 
two foot in circumference, made round, and not flat; for fo they 
contain lefſe Fxel, though equal in the bulk appearing, But of 
theſe particulars when we come to ſpeak expreſly of Fuel, 

10. In the mean time it were to be wiſh'd, that ſome approv'd 
Experiments were ſedulouſly try'd (with the advice of Skill and 
ingenious Phyſicians) for the making of Beer without Hopps 3 as 
poſſibly with the white 4rrabium (a Plant of ſingular virtue ) 
or with dry*d Heath-tops ( viz, that ſort which bears no berries) or 
the like far more wholeſom, and lefle bitter than either, Tamarisk,, 


Carduws, or Broom, which divers have eflay'd ; it might prove a 
means 
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means to ſavea world of Fxel, and in divers places young Timber 
and Copſe-wood, which is yearly ſpent for Poles ; eſpecially in Coun- 
tries where Wood is very precious, 
Note, that the Wood-land-meaſure by Statute, is computed 
after eighteen foot the Perch. 


CRAP. XXII 
Of Pruning. 


1. [I Auningl call all purgation of Trees from what is ſuperfluous. pruning, 
The Arncients found ſuch benefit in Pruning,that they feign- 

ed a Goddeſje | ng over it, as Arnobixs tellsus : And intruth, 

it is in the diſcreet performance of this work, that the improve- 

ment of our 7:ber and Woods does as much conſiſt as in any thing 

whatſoever, A skillful Planter ſhould therefore be early at this 

Work : Shall old Gratizs give you Reaſon and DireFion 


And his incomparable 1»terpreter thus in Engliſh, 


Twigs of themſelves never riſe ſtrait and high, Nunquam ſponte ſua procerus ad atra teymes 
And Under-woods are bow'd as firſt they ſhoot, Exiit, inque ipſa curvantur flirpe genifle. 
Then prune the Boughs ; and Sxckers from the root Ergo age luxuriam primo feruſque nocenteis 
Diſcharge. The leavy woed fond pity tives, Detrahe : frondoſas gravat indulgentia filuas, 
After, when with tall rods the Tree aſpires, Po# ubj procerts generoſa firgibus arbor 
And the round ftaves to Heaven advance their twigs, Se dederie,terereſque ferent ad fidera winge, 
Pluck all the buds, and ftrip off all the ſprigs ; Stringe notas circum, © gemmantess exige ver (#6, 
Theſe iflues vent what moiiture ſtill abound, Hrs, fi quis vitinum nociturm ſufficit humor, 
And the veins unimploy'd grow hard and found. Viſceribus fluit, & venas durabit inertes. 

Waſe, Gra. fal, 

Cynzget. 


2, For 'tisa miſery to ſee how our faireſt Trees are defac'd, and 
mavgl'd by unskilful Yood-men, and miſchievous Bordxrers, who 
goalwayes arm'd with ſhort Hand-bil/s, hacking and chopping off 
all that comes in their way ; by which our Trees are made full of 
knots, boils, cankers, and deform'd bunches, to their utter deſtru- 
ftion : Good Hwsbands ſhould be aſham'd of it ; though I would 
have no YYood: 2an pretend to be without all his necetlary Farni- 
ture, when he goes about this work; which I ( once for all) re- 
ckon to be the Haxd bill, Hatchet, Hook , Hand ſaw, an excellent 
Pruning-Knife, broad Chizel and Mallet, all made of the beſt ſteel 
and kept harp; And thus he is provided for greater, or more gen- 
tle Executions, Purgations, Reciſions, and Coerſtons ; and it is of 
main concern, that the proper and effeCtual Too! be app'ied toeve= 
ry work; ſince heavy and rude Inſtruments do but mangle and bruiſe 
tender Plants; and if they be too ſmall, they cannot make cleer 
and ever work upon great arms and branches ; The Knife 1s tor 

Uu Twigs 
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Twigs and Spray; The Chizel for larger Armes, and ſuch Ampu- 
tations as the Ax, and Bill cannot well operate upon. As much to 
be reprehended are thoſe who either begin this work at unſeaſon- 


able times, or ſo maim the poor branches, that either out of lazi- 


neſſe, or want of kill, they leave moſt of them ſiubs, and inſtead 
of cutting the Arms and Branches cloſe to the boal , hack them off 
a foot or two from the body of the Tree, by which means they be- 
come hollow and rotten, and are as ſo many Condnits to receive the 
Rain and the Weather, which periſhes them to the very Matrix and 
Heart , deforming the whole Tree with many ugly botches , which 
ſhorten its life, and utterly marre the Tz#+ber : 1 know Sir H. Platt 
tells us, the El: ſhould be fo /opp'd,but he ſays it not of his own Ex- 
perienceas 1 do. 

3. By this .4nimadverſion alone it were eaſte for an ingenious 
man to underſtand how Trees are to be goverr'd; which is in a 
word, by cutting clean, ſmooth, and cloſe , makiog the ſtroke »p- 
ward, and with a ſharp Bil, ſo as the weight of an untraCtable 
bough do not ſplice, and carry the bark, with it, which is both dan» 
gerous and unſightly. The Oak, will ſuffer it ſelf to be 
made a Polard, that is, to have its Head quite c#t off; but the El 
ſo treated , will periſh to the foot, and certainly become hollow ar 
laſt, if it ſcape with /ife. 

4. The proper Seaſon for this work is for old Trees earlier , for 
young later, as a little after the change in Jaxwary or February, ſome 
ſay in December : 


Then fhavetheir locks, and cut their branchy treſſe  —— Tuxc fringe comas tunc brachia toude : 
Severely now, luxuriant boughs repreſſe. 


Tianc dewique dure 
Exerce Imperia, © rams: compeſce fluenteis. | 
| Georg. 2, 
But this ought not to be too much in young Fruit-tres,after they 
once come to forma handſom head; in which period you ſhould 
but onely pare them over about March, to cover the flock the 
ſooner, if the Tree be very choice : Tothe aged, this is plainly a 
renewing of their Toxth, and an extraordinary refreſhment, if ta- 
ken in time,and that their Armes be not ſuffer'd to grow too great 
and large : Beſides, for Interlucation, exuberant branches, &- ſþiſſe 
nemorum come, where the boughs grow too thick and are cumber- 
ſome, to let in the $## and Azr, this is of great importance; and fo 
is the ſedulous taking away of Suckers, Water- boughs, F retters,@c, 
And for the benefit of tall Timber,the due ſtripping up the branches, 
and rabbing of the buds to the heights you require : Yet ſome 
do totally forbear the 0ak, eſpecially if aged, obſerving that they 
much exceed in growth ſuch as are prun'd;and in truth ſuch Trees as 
we would leave forſhade,and ornament,ſhould be ſeldom cut; but 
the browſe-wood cheriſh'd,and preſerv'd as low towards the Ground 
as may be,for a more venerable and ſolemn ſhade : and therefore l 
did much prefer the walk of Elms at S. James's Park,as it lately grew 
branchy, intermingling their reverend treſſes , before the preſent 
trimming them up ſo high; eſpecially, ſince l fear,the rezzedy comes 
ro00 
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too late to ſave their decay,if the amputations of ſuch over-grown 
parts as have been cut off, ſhould not rather accelerate it, by ex- 
poſing their large and many wounds to the injuries of the weather, 
which will indanger the rotting of them, beyond all that can be 
apply'd by Tar, or otherwile to protect them : 1 do rather con- 
ceive their Infirmities to proceed from what has not long fince 
been abated of their large ſpreading Branches , to accommodate 
with the Mall; as any one may conjecture by the great impreſſion 
which the wet has already made in thoſe incurable ſcarrs, that be- 
ing now multiplied, mult needs the looner impair them : The roots 
having likewiſe infinitely ſuffer'd , by many diſturbances about 
them. In all events this/Ya/k might have enjoy'd its goodly Ca- 
nopy with all their branchy furniture for ſome Ages to come; ſince 
"tis hardly one, that firſt they were planted : Bur his Majeſte will 
have providently, and nobly ſupplied this defeF , by their ſuccel- 
ſors of Lime-+trees, which will ſooner accompliſh their perfeion. 

5, Divers other precepts of this nature I could here enumerate; 
had not the great experience, faithful, and accurate deſcription how 
this neceſſary work 1s to be perform'd, ſet down by our Country- 
man honeſt Lawſon ( Orchard,cap. 11.) prevented all that the molt 
Inquiſitive can ſuggeſt : The particulars are fo ingenious,and high- 
ly material, that you will not be diſpleas'd to read them in his own 


ltyle. 


All ages ( faith he ) by Rules and experience do conſent to a 
pruning, and lopping of Trees : Pet have not any that J know 
deſcribed unto us ( ercept in dark, and general wozds) what, o2 
which are thoſe ſuperfluous boughs, which we muſt take away;and 
that is the moſt chief, and moſt needful point to be known in lop: 
ping. And we may well aſſure our ſelves ( as in all other Arts , 
ſointhis ) there is a vantage and dexterity by sk1ll; an habit by 
pactice out of experience, in the perfozmance hereof, fo2 the p20- 
fit of mankind :Pet do Jnot know(let me ſpeak it with patience of 
our cunning Arboriſts) any thing within the compaſſe of humane 
affairs (o neceſſary, and ſo little regarded ; not onely in Orchards, 
but alto fn all other Timber-trees, where, 02 whatſoever. 


Now to our purpoſe : 

Dow many Foreſts, and Woods, wherein you ſhall have fo one 
lively thziving Tree , four ( nay ſometimes twenty four ) evil 
thiiving, rotten and dying Trees, even whiles they live; and in- 
ſtead of Trees, thouſands of buſbes and ſhrubs? what rotten- 
nefſe 2 what hollowneſſe 2 what dead arms? wither'd tops 
curtail'd trunks 2 what loads of Moſſe ? dzouping boughs ? and 
dying bzanches ſhall you ſee every where ? and thoſe that in this 
ſozt are ina manner all unpzofitable boughs , canker'd armes , 
crooked, little and ſhozt boals. TUhat an infinite number of 
Buſhes, Shzubs, and Skrags of Haſels,Thornes, anÞ other un: 
Mofitable wood, which might - byought by d2efling to _— 

2 eat, 
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great , any goodly Trees ? Conſider now the Cauſe, 

The leſſer Wood hath been ſpoit'd with careleſs, unsktlfull , 
and untimely ſowing 3 and much alſo of the great Wood, The 
rreater Trees at the firſt riſing have filld and overladen them: 
ſctves with a number of waſteful boughs and ſuckers, which have 
not onely d2zawn the ſap from the boal, but alſo have made it 
knotty, anv themſelves, and the boal moſlie,foz want of d2efſing ; 
whereas.,if in the prime of growth,thep had been taksn away cloſe, 
alt but one top, and clean by the bulk, the ſtrength of all the ſap 
ſhould have gone to the bulk , and (o he would have recovered, 
aud cover'd his knots, and have put forth a fair,long, and ſtreight 
body, fo2 Timber pzofitable, huge great of bulk, and of tufinite 
[aſt, 

If all Timber-trees were ſuch (will ſome (ay) how Gould we 
have crooked wood fo2 Wheels, Cooprbs, 8c ? 

Anſw, Dyeſſe all you can, and there will be enough crooked 
fo2 thole uſes. 

Note than this; in moſt places they grow ſo thick, that neither 
themlelves,no2 earth, no2 any thing under 02 neer them can thzive; 
no? Sun, n02 Rain, no? Air can do them, no2 any thiug neer , o2 
under them, any p2ofit o2 comfozt. 

I ſee anumber of Hags, where out of one root you ſhall ſee 
thzee o2 four ( nay more, ſuch is mens unskillful greedineſſe, who 
deſiring many,bhave none good ) pretty Oaks, 02 Aſhes ſtreight any 
tail ; becauſe the root at the firſt hoot gives lap amain : But if 
one onely of them might be ſuffer'd to grow, and that well, any 
cleanly p2un'd, all to his very top,what a Tree ſhould we have tn 
time Auv we ſee by thole roots continuaily, and plentifully 
(p2nging, notwithſtanding ſo deadly wounded, what a Commo. 
Dity ſhould ariſe to the Owner, and the Commonwealth if wood 
were cheriſhed, and o2derly dzeſs'd. The waſte boughs cloſely , 
and skillfulſy taken away,would give us fto2e of Fences and Fuel; 
and the bulk of the Tree tn time would gtow of huge length and 
bigneſſe : WButhere ( methinks) J hear an unskilful Arboriſt 
ſay, that Trees have their ſeveral forms, even by Nature ; the Pear, 
the Holly, the Aſpe, Ec. grow long in bulk, with few aud little 
Arms. The Oak by nature bzoad, and ſuch like. All this F 
grant : But grant me alſo, that there is a pzofitable end and uſe 
of every Tree, from which if it decline (thoagh by nature) yet 
Man by Art may (nay muſt)cozrec it, J2ow other end of Trees Y 
never could learn, than goop Timber, Fruit much and good, and 
pleaſure : Uſes Phyſical hinder nothing a good fm, 

Neither let any Man ever fo much as think, that it is unpzoft- 
table, much iefſe unpoſlible, to retozm any Tree of what kind ſo- 
ever : Fo2 ( believe me) Jhave tried it ; Jcan bzing any Tree 
( beginting betime ) to any fozm. The Pear, and Holly may be 
made ſpread, and the Oak to cloſe, 


Thus 
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Thus far the good ar out of his eight and forty years experience 
concerning Timber-trees : He deſcends then to the Orchards ; 
which becauſe it may likewiſe be acceptable to our induſtrious 
Planter, 1 thus contract, 

6, Such as ſtand for Frxits ſhould be parted from within two foot 
(or thereabouts) of the earth; ſo high , as to give liberty to dreſs 
the Root, and no higher; becauſe of exhauſting the ſap that ſhould 
feed his Fruit : For the boal will be firſt , and beſt ſerved and fed, 
being next tothe root, and of greateſt ſubſtance, Theſe ſhould be 
parted into two, three , or four Arms , as your graffs yield twigs; 
and every Arm into two, or more Branches, every Branch into 
his ſeveral Cyons : (till ſpreading by equal degrees; fo as his 
loweſt ſpray be hardly without the reachi of a mans hand , and 
his higheſt not paſt two yards higher : That no twig (eſpeci- 
ally in the middeſt) toxch his fellow; let him ſpread as far as his 
liſt without any maſter-bough, or top, equally ; and when any 
fall lower then his fellows (as they will with weight of Fruit) 
eaſe him the next ſpring of his ſuperfluous twigs, and he will riſe : 
When any mount above the reſt, zop him with a 2ip between your 

fingers, or with a kzife: Thus reform any Cyor; and , as your Tree 

grows in ſtature, and ſtrength , ſo let him riſe with his tops, but 
ſ/owly,and eafily 3 eſpecially in the middeſt,and equally in breadth 
alſo z following him upward, with lopping his under-growth, and 
water-boughs, keeping the ſame diſtance of two yards, not above 
three, in any wile, betwixt the loweſt and higheſt twigs. 

1, Thus ſhall you have handſome, clear , healthful , great and 


laſting Trees. 
2. Thus will they grow ſafe from Winds, yet the top ſpread- 


ing. 
2, Thus ſhall they bear much Frit ; Idare ſay , one as much as 


five of your common Trees, all his branches loaden. 

4. Thus ſhall your Boal being low , defraud the branches but 
little of their ſap. 

5. Thus ſhall your Trees be eaſic to dreſſe, and as eaſie to gather 
the Fruit from, without bruiling the Lyons, Exc. 

6. The fitteſt time of the 2/007 for the Pruning is (as of Graffing) 
when the ſap isready to ſtir (not proudly ſtirring.) and fo to co- 
ver the wound; and here, tor the time of day, we may take Co/x- 
mella , Frondem medio die arborator ne cedito. 1, 11, Oid Trees 
would be prun'd before young Plants - And zote,that whereſoever 
you take any thing away,the ſap the next Summer will be putting 3 
be ſure therefore when he puts to bud in any unfit place, you r#b it 
off with your finger : Thus begin timely with your Trees, and you 
may bring them to what form you pleaſe, It you defire any Tree 
ſhould be taller, let him break,, or divide higher : This for young 
Trees : The old are reformed by curing of their diſeaſes , of which 
we have already diſcoursd, There is this only to be confider'd in 
reference to Foreſters, out of what he has ſpoken concerning Fruit- 


zrees ; (that as has been touch'd)) where Trees are planted —_— 
We 
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dow, and meer ornament, as in Walks, and Avennes,the Browſe-wood 
(as they call it.) ſhould moſt of it be cheriſhed;whereas in Fruzt,and 
Timber-trees ( Oak, excepted) itis beſt rofree them of it : As for 
Pollards (to which I am no great friend, becauſe it makes ſo many 
ſerags and dwarfes of many Trees which would elſe be good Time. 
ber,endangering them with drips and the like injuries) they ſhould 
not be headed above once in ten or twelve years, at the beginning 
of the Spring ;zor end of the Fall. And notegthat all Copfing,and Ccut- 
ting cloſe, invigorates the Roots, and the ſtem: of whatſoever grows 
weak and unkindly ; but you muſt then take care it be not over- 
grown with Weeds or Graſſe: Nothing (ſays my Lord Bacon Fxp. 
5836, and truly ) cauſes Trees to laſt fo long , as the frequent Cut- 
ting ; every ſuch diminution being a re-invigoration of the Plants 
Juyce, that it neither goes too far, nor riſes too faintly, as when 'tis 
not timely retreſh'd with this Kemedy ; and therefore we ſee , that 
the moſt ancient Trees in Chyrch-Tards , and about Old Buildings, 
are either Pol/ards or Dottards , ſeldom ariſing to their full alti- 
tude. 

7, For the improvement of the ſpeedy growth of Trees,there is 
not a more excellent thing then the frequent r#bbing of the Boal or 
Stem, with ſome piece of hair-cloth, or ruder ſtuff, at the begin» 
ning of Spring : ſome I have known done with Seals-skzn ; the 
more rugged bark with a piece of Coat of Maile, which is made of 
ſmall wyres; this done , when the body of the Trees are wet, as af- 
ter a ſoaking Rain; yet ſo, asnot to excorticate, or gall the Tree, 
has exceedingly accelerated its growth, (I am aſſured, to a won- 
derful and incredible improvement) by opening the pores, freeing 
them of moſs, and killing the wor. | 

8. Laſtly, Frondation or the taking off ſome of the luxuriant 
branches, and ſprays,of ſuch Trees, eſpecially whoſe leaves are pro- 
fitable for Catte] (whereof already) is a kind of pruning : and fo 
is the ſearifzing,and croſs hatching of ſome Fruit-bearers,and others, 
to abate that evwieris which ſpends. all the jzyce in the leaves , to 
the prejudice of the reſt of the parts, 

9. This, and the like, belonging to the care of the Wood-ward, 
will mind him of his continual duty 3 which is to walk about, and 
ſurvey his young Plantations dayly ; and to ſee that all Gaps be 
immediately ſtopp'd ; treſpaſſing Cattle impounded ; and (where 
they are infeſted ) the Deer chaſed out, e*c, lt is moſt certain, that 
Trees preſerv'd, and govern'd by this diſcipline, and according to 
the Rules mention'd, would increaſe the beauty of Foreſts , and vas 
lue of Timber, more in ten, or twelve years, than all other imagi- 
nable Plantations (accompanied with our uſual negle&) can do 
in forty or fifty. 

10, Toconclude, in the time of this #ork would our ingent- 
ous Arborator frequently incorporate , mingle , and unite the Arms 
and Branches of ſome young, and flexible Trees which grow in 
conſort, and neer to one another; by entring them into their mus 
tual barks with a convenient inſition ; This,eſpecially,about Fields, 

and 
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and Hedge-row: for Fence and Ornament ;, alſo by bowing , and 
bending of others, eſpecially 04k and 4, into various flexures, 
curbs and poſtures , oblig'd to ply themſelves into different Modes, 
which may be done by humbling and binding them down with 
tough bands and withs, or hooks rather , cut Skrew-wiſe, or (lightly 
bagked and indented with a 4xife , and lo s4rewed into the ground, 

till the tezor of the ſap, and cuſtom of being fo conſtrain'd, did 

render them apt to grow ſo of themſelves , without power of re- 
dreſſing 3 This courſe would wonderfully accommodate Materials 
for Knee-timber and Shipping,the Wheel-wright and other uſes ; con- 

form it to their Moulds,and fave infinite labour, and abbreviate the 

work of hewing and waſte, - 


adeo in teneris conſueſcere multun eſt, 


the Poet, it ſeems, knew it well, and tor what purpoſes, 


When inthe woods with mighty force they bow Continu9 in Sylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
The Elme, and ſhape it toa crooked plow- In burim, & crrvi formam accipit Ulmus aratri: 
GEO, 1s 


ſo as it even half made it to their hands, 


—— — — 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Age, Stature, and Felling of Trees. 


I, I T is not till a Tree is arriv'd to his perfect Age, and full vigor, tulling: 
har the Lord of the Foreſt ſhould conſult, or determine con- 
cerning a Felling. For there 1s certainly in Trees (as in all things 
elſe) a time of Ircrement , or growth; a Statws or ſeaſon when 
they areat beſt (which is alſo that of Felling) and a decrement or 
period when they decay. To the fir{t of theſe they proceed with 
more, or leſs velocity, as they conhilt of more (tri and compatted 
particles, or are of a lighter , and more laxed contexture; by 
which they receive a ſpeedier, or flower defluttion of Aliment : 
This is apparent in Box,and Willow; the one of a harder, the other 
of a more tender ſubſtance : But as they proceed, (o they likewiſe 
continue, By the ſtate of Trees I would fignifie their utmoſt effort, 
growth, and maturity , which are all of them different as to time, 
and kind; yet do not 1 intend by this any period or inſtant in 
which they do not centinually either Improve or Decay (the end 
of one being ſtill the beginning of the other) but farther than which, 
their Natures do not extend ; but immediately (though to our 
ſenſes imperceptibly) through ſome infirmity (to which all things 
ſublunary be obnoxious) dwindle and impair, either through Age, 


defet of Nouriſheent , by ickreſe, and decay of principal parts 3 
ut 
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but eſpecially, and more inevitably , when violently invaded by 
mortal and incurable 1»firmities, or by what other extindtion of 
their native heat , ſubſtra&ion , or obſiruifion of Air and Moiſture, 
which makiog all zzotions whatſoever to ceaſe and determine, is 
the cauſe of their final deſtruction, 

2. Our honeſt Conntrey-man, to whoſe Experience we have been 
obliged for ſomething I have lately Animadverted concerning the 
Pruning of Trees,does in another Chapter of the ſme Treatiſe,ſpeak 
of the} Age of Trees. The Diſcourſe is both learned, rational, and 
ſull of encouragement : For he does not ſcruple to affirm, That 
even ſome Fruit-Trees may poſlibly arrive to a thonſand years of 
Ape; and if ſo Fruit-Trees, whoſe continual bearing does fo much 
impair and ſhorten their lives,as we ſee it does their form and beau- 
ty; How much longer might we reaſonably imagine ſome hardy 
and (low-growing Foreft-trees may probably laſtz I remember Pliny 
tells us of ſome Oaks growing in histime in the Hercynian Foreſt, 
which were thought co-evo#s with the World it ſclt ; their roots 
Had even raiſed Mountains, and where they encounter'd , ſwell'd 
Into goodly Arches like the Gates of a City: But our more modern 
Author's calculation for Fruit-trees (1 tuppole he means Pears, 
Apples. &c. his allowance is three hundred years forgrowth,as much 
ſor their ſtand (as he terms it,) and three hrndred tor their Decay, 
which does in the. total amount to no lefle than 2ine hundred 
years. This conjeQture 1s deduc'd from Apple-Trers growing in 
his Orchard, which having known for fourty years, and upon dili- 
gent enquiry of ſundry aged Perſons of eighty years and more,who 
remembred them Trees all their time , he finds by comparing their 
growth with others of that kind, ro be far ſhort in bigneſs and per- 
feCtion, (viz, by morethen two parts of three) yea albeit thoſe 
other Trees have been much hindered 1a their ſtature, through ill 
government and miſ-ordering. 

3. To eſtabliſh this, he aſſembles many Arguments fromthe age 
of Animals, whole ſtate and decay double the time of their increaſe 
by the ſame proportion : If ther (faith he) thoſe frazie Creatures, 
whoſe bodies are nothing (in a manner) but a tender rottenneſſe , may 
live to that age; Tſee not but a Tree of a ſolid ſubſtance , not dammi« 
fied by heat or cold, capable of, and ſubje& to any kind of ordering or 
dreſſing, feeding naturally, and from the beginning disburthen'd of all 
ſuperfluities, eaſed of , and of his own accord avoiding the canſes that 
may annoy him , ſhou.d double the lite of other Creatures by very many 
years. He proceeds,##hat elſe are Trees in compariſox with the Earth, 
but as hairs to the body of Man 2 And it #s certain, that (without ſome 
diſtemper , or forcible cauſe) the hairs dure with the body , and are 
eſteem d excrements but from their ſuperfluous growth : So as he re- 
ſolves upon good Reaſon , that Fruit-trees well ordered, may live a 
thouſand years,and bear Fruit; and the longer the more, the greater, 
and the better (for which an 2-ſtance allo ina Dr. Beale's Hereford- 
ſhire Orchards, pag. 21, 22.) becauſe his vigour is proud and {tron- 
ger, when his years are many. Thus ſhall you tee old Trees put forth 
their 
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their Buds and Bloſſoms both ſooner, and more plentifully than 
young Trees by much 3 And T ſenſibly perceive (ſaith he) my young 
Trees to enlarge their Fruit 4s they prow greater , &c, And if Fruit- 
Trees continue to this Age, how many Ages is it to be ſuppoſed 
ſtrong and huge Timber-Trees will laſt ? whoſe maſlie bodies re- 
quire the years of divers Methuſela's before they determine their 
days; whole Sap is ſtrong and bitter z whoſe Bark is hard and 
thick, and their ſubſtance folid and ſtiff; all which are defences 
of health and long lite, Their ſtrength withſtands all forceable 
Winds; their Sap of that quality is not ſubjeQ to Worms and taint- 
ing 3 their Bark receives ſeldom or never by caſualty any wound ; 
and not only ſo, but he is free from Removals, which are the death 
of millions of Trees; whereas the Fruit-tree (in compariſon) is 
little, and frequently blown down; his Sap ſweet , eafily and ſoon 
tainted 3 his Bark tender, and ſoon wounded ; and himſelf uſed 
by Mar, as Man uſes himſelf; that is, either #s4zIfuly, or careleſly. 
Thus he. But Yoſſzws de Theolog. Gent. L. 5, c, 5, gives too little 
age to 4ſhes, when he ſpeaks but of one hundred years; and to 
theMedica, Pyrws,Prunws,Cornus but lixty:;he had as good have held 
his peace : Even Roſemary has laſted amongſt us a hundred years. 
4. I might to this add much more, and truly with ſufficient pro. 
bability, that the Age of Timber-trees , eſpecially of ſuch as be of a 
compact, reſemous, or balſamical nature (for of this kind are the 
Exgb, Box , Horn. beam, White-thorn , Oak,, Walnut, Cedar , Juniper, 
&c.) are capable of very long duration and continuance: Thoſe 
of largeſt Roots (a ſign of Age) longer liv'd than the ſhorter 3 the 
drythan the wet z and the gummy, than the watery, ſterile,than the 
fruitful : For not to conclude from Pliny's Hercynian Oaks , or the 
Terpentine Tree of 1dumea, (which Joſephus ranks alſo with the 
Creation :) I mention'd a Cypreſf yet remaining ſomewhere in Perſia 
neer an old Sepwlchre, whoſe ſtem: is as large as five men can encom- 
paſs, the boughs extending fifteen paces every way 3 this muſt 
needs bea very old Tree, believ'd by my Author little leſle then 
2500. years of age : The particulars were too long torecount, The 
old Platanus ſet by Agamemmon, mention'd by Theophraſixs, and the 
Herculean Oaks ; the Laxrel neer Hippocren , the Vatican Ilex, the 
Vine which was grown to that bulk ard Woodineſſe , as to make Co- 
Inmns in Funo's Temple: Pliny mentions one of fix hundred years 
old in his time; and at Eg#ar the late Duke of Montmoramys houſe, 
isa Table of a very large dimention made of the ſame plant, And 
the old Lotxs Trees, recorded by Valerius Maximms, and the Quer- 
cxs Mariana celebrated by that Prince of Orators : Plinies huge 
Larix , and what grew in the Fortunate ſands, with that enor- 
mous Tree Scaliger reports was growing in the Troglodyfic India,&c. 
were famous for their age: Saint Hierome affirms he ſaw the Syco- 
mor that Zaccheus climbd up, to behold our LOAD ride in 
Triumph to Jeruſalem: And now in the Aveztine Mount they 
ſhew usthe Males, Medica, planted by the hand of Saint Dozrinic : 


In Corgo they ſpeak of Trees capable to be excavated in Yeſels that 
X would 
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would contain two hunfred me a piece, To which add thoſe 
ſuperannuated Tilia's now at Baſil,and that of Auſpurg,under whoſe 
prodigious ſhade they ſo often feaſt, and celebrate their Weddings ; 
becaule they are all of them noted tor their reverend Antiquity ; 
for to ſuch Trees it ſeems they paid Divine honours , as the neareſt 
Emblems of Eternity , & tanquam ſacros ex vetuſtate, as @uintilian 
ſpeaks : And like to theſe might that Cypreſſe be , which is celebras 
ted by Yirgil, neer to another Monument. 

5. But we will ſpare our Reader , and refer him that has a deſire 
to multiply examples of this kind , to thoſe undoubred Records our 
Naturaliſt mentions in his 44. Chap. Lib. 16. where he hall read of 
Scipio Africanus's Olive-Frees; Dianns Lotrr,the Ruminal F Ig-tree 
laſting ( as Tacitus calculated 840 years : The Ilix of prodigious 
antiquity, as the Hetr»ſcia#: Inſcription remaining on it imported ; 
But Farſanias in his Arcadics , thinks the Samian Vitex (of which 
already) to be one of the oldeft Trees growing , and the Platazs 
ſet by Menelans; totheſe he adds the Delian Palme , co evous with 
Apollo himſelf; and the Olive planted by Minerva according. to 
their tradition 3 the over-grown Art: ; the Vatican Holm,thoſe 
of Tyburtine, and eſpecially, that neer to Taſc#1#74, whoſe body was 
thirty five foot abour 3 beſides divers others which he there enu- 
merates in a large Chapter : And what (hall we conjecture of the 
age of Xerxes's huge Platanus, in admiration whereof he ſtaid 
the march of ſo many hundred thouſand men for ſo many days; by 
which the wile Socrates was us'd to ſwear £ And certainly.a good- 
ly Tree was a powerful attraQtive, when that prudent Conſul, Paſſie- 
2458 Criſpns fel} in love with a prodigious Beech of a wonderful age 
and ſtature, and that wiſe Prince Francis the Firſt , with an huge 
Oak, which he caus'd to be ſo curiouſly immur'd at Bituriges, 

6, We have already made mention of Tiberins's Larch,em ploy'd 
about the Naumachiaria , which being of one hundred and twenty 
foot in length, bare two foot diameter all that ſpace , not countin 
the top: To this might be added the Maſt of Demetrins's Galeaſſe, 
which conſiſted of one Cedar, And that of the Float which wafted 
Caligulas Obelishs out of Zy ypt , fonr fathoms in circumference : We 
read alſo of a Cedar growing in the 1/and of Cyprus, which was 130 
foot long, and 18 in diameter ; of the Plane in Athens, whoſe roots 
extended 36 Cubits farther then the boughs, which were yet ex- 
ceedingly large 5 and fuch another was that moſt famous Tree at 
Veliternus , whoſe arms {tretch'd out 80 foot from the ſtem : Bur 
theſe were ſolid: Now if we will calculate from the hollow beſides 
thoſe mentiowd by Pliny, inthe Hercynian Foreſt ; the Germans 
Cas now the Izdians) had of old ſome Parti or Canoes of excava- 
ted 0ak, which would well contain thirty , ſome fourty perſons: 
And the Lician Platanys recorded by the Naturaliſt, and remaining 
long after his days, had a'room'in it of eighty one feet in compaſs, 
adorn'd with Fountains, [tately Seats and Tables of ſtone ; Pr 't 
ſeems it was ſo glorious a Tree both in body, and head, that Lic#- 


nins Mutianus (three times Corſu!, and Governour of that Pro- 
vincey 
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vince) usdro feaſt his whole Retinue in it, chufing rather to lodge 
in it, theo Mn his goldgn-roofed Palace; And of later date, that vaſt 
Cerrus In which an EFmite built his Cell and Chappel, ſo celebrated 
by the noble Fracaſtorins in his Poem MAalteide. Cant. 8, $tro, 30. 

7. Compare me then with theſe, that nine-tathom'd-deep Tree 
ſpoken of by Joſephus 2 Coſta; the Maſtick tree ſeen, and meaſurd 
by Sir Francis Drake , which was four and thirty yards in circuit ; 

hoſe of Nicaragra and Gambra , which 17 perſons could hardly 
embrace, In Ina, (ſays Pliny) Arbores tante proceritatis tra- 
duntur, ut ſagittis ſuperari nequeant (and adds, which I think mate- 
rial , and therefore add alſo) Hee facit ubertas [olt, temperies cali, 
& Aquarum abundantia. Such were thole Trees in Corſica , and neer 
Memphis, &c, recorded by Theophraſtus, ec, and tor prodigious 
height, the 1wo and three hundred foot unparalleld Palzzs-rogal 
deſcrib'd by Captain Ligon, growing in our Plantations of the Bar- 
bados ;, or thole goodly Maſts of Fir , which I have ſeen, and mea- 
ſurd, brought from New- England: and what Bembns relates of thoſe 
twenty-fathom'd Antartic-Trees; or thoſe of which Cardar writes, 
call'd Czba, which rifing in their ſeveral Stexzs each of twenty foot, 
in compaſs,and as far diſtant each from other, unite in the bole at fit- 
teen foot height from the ground , compoſing three (ſtately Arches, 
and thence aſcending in a ſhaft of prodigious bulk and altitude ; 
Such Trees of 37 foot diameter (an incredible thing) Scaliger (his 
Antagoviſt) ſpeaks of ad Gambre fluvinm, Alathiolus ſpeaks of a 
Tree growing in the Ifland of Cyprus, which contain'd 130 foot 
high ſound Timber : And upon Mount #tna in Sicily is a place call'd 
by them , the Ire Caſtayne trom three Cheſnut-Trees there ſtanding, 
where in the cavity of one yet remaining, a conſiderable Flock of 
Sheep is commonly folded : Kerchers words are theſe, as ſeen by 
himſelf, Et quod forſaw me3SEuv videri poſſut, oftendit mihi vie duxy 
unins Caſtanee Corticem tante amplitudinis, ut anta eam integer peco- 
run grex 4 paſtoribus , tanquan in Caula, commodiſſuma nottu inclu- 
deretur, China 1ſt, p. 185, And what may we conceive of thoſe 
Trees in the Indias , one of whoſe Nats hardly one man is able to 
carry 3 and which are fo vaſt , as they depend not like other Fruit, 
by a Stalke from the boughs, but are produc'd out of the very body 
and ſtezz of the Tree , and are ſufficient to feed twenty perſons at a 
meale. 

We read ofa certain Fig in the Caribby Iands , which etnits ſuch 
large buttreſles, that great Planks tor Tables and Flooring are cleft 
out of them , without the leaſt prejudice to the Tree ;z and that on2 
of theſe do eaſily ſhelter 200 men under them : Strabo,l remember, 
Geog. 1. 15. talkes of fifty Horſmen under a Tree in India; his 
words are dd ug in Jirdhp wonuCeter oiatoulwnes imebzs mwnmrarre , 
and of another that ſhaded five ſtadia at once; and in another place 
of a Pine about 14a, which held 24 foot diameter , and of a mon- 
ſtrous height: But #his, and all we have hitherto produc'd , is 
nothing to what I find mention'd in the late Chineze Hiſtory (as 'tis 
ſet forth upon occaſion of the Dutch Embaſſy) where they tell us of 
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2 certain Tree call'd Ciemnich (or the Tree of a thouſand years) in 
the Province of Sxchu neer the City Kien , whgeh is ſo prodigioutly 
large, as toſhrow'd 200 Sheep under one onely branch of it, without 
being ſo much as perceiv'd by thuſe who approch it. And to con- 
clude with yet a greater wonder , of another in the Province of 
Chekiang, whoſe amplitude is ſo {tupendioully vaſt , as fonreſcore 
perſons can hardly embrace : not to omit the ſtrange , and incre- 
dible bulk of ſome 0aks ſtanding lately 1n Weſtphalia, whereof oze 
ſerv'd both for a Caſtle and Fort, and another there which contain'd 
in height 130 ſoot, and (as ſome report) 3o foot diameter : 1 have 
read of a Table of Walrut-tree to be ſeen at Saint Nicholas's in Ler- 
raine, which held 25 foot broad, all of a piece , and of competent 
length and thickneſle, rarely flek'd and watered ; Scamozzi the 
Archite@& reports he ſaw it : Such a monſter, that might be , under 
which the Emperor Fred. the third held his magnihcent Feaſt 1472. 
For in this reſention we wil! endeavour to give a taſte of more 
freſh obſervations, and to compare our modern Timber with the 
Ancient, and that, not only abroad, but without travelling into 
forreign Countries for theſe wonders. 

8, What goodly Trees were of old ador'd, and conſecrated by 
the Dryads 1 leave to conjecture frem the {tories of our ancient 
Britains, who had they left Records of their prodrezes in this kind, 
would doubtleſſe have furniſh'd us with examples as remarkable 
for the growth and ſtature of Trees, as any which we have deduc'd 
from the Writers of forreign places, ſince the remains of what are 
yet in being (notwithſtanding the havock which has univerſal- 
ly been made , and the lit:le care to improve our woods ) 
may ſtand in fair competition with any thing that Antiquity can 


produce, 
9, Thereis ſomewhere in Wales an Inſcription extant , cut into 


the wood of an old Bear, thus, 


SFXAGINTA PEDES FUERANT IN STIPITE NOSTRO, 
EXCEPTA COMA 9U#Z SPECIOSA FUIT. 


This muſt needs have been a noble Tree , but not without later pa- 
ralels ; tor to inſtance in the ſeveral ſpecies , and ſpeak firſt of the 
bulks of ſome immenſe Trees; there was ſtanding an old and decay'd 
Cheſinut at Fraiting in Eſſex, whole very ſtump did yield thirty (iza- 
ble load of Logs; 1 could produce you another of the ſame kind 
in Glocefterſhire which contains within the bowels of it a pretty 
wain-ſcotted Room inlighten'd with windows, and furniſh'd with 
ſeats, &c, to anſwer the Lician Platanus lately mention'd. 
10. But whileſt I am on this period 3 ſee what a 73lia that moſt 
learr'd, and obliging perſon, D. Brown of Norwich, deſcribes to me 
in a Zetter juſt now receiv'd, 

An extraordinary large , and ſtately Tilia , Linden or Lime-tree, 
there groweth at Depeham in Norfolk , ter miler from Norwich, 
whoſe meaſure is this, The compaſs in the leaſt part of the Trunk or body 


about 
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about two yards from the ground is at leaſt eight yards and half : 
about the root nigh the earth, ſixteen yards , about half a yard above 
that, zeer 1welve yards in circuit : The height to the uppermoſt boughs 
about thirty yards, which ſurmonnts the famous Tilia of Zurich in 
Switzerland ; and uncertain it is whether in any Tilicetum, or Lime- 
walk abroad it be conſiderably exceeded: Yet was the firſt motive 1 
had to view it not ſo much the largeneſſe of the Tree, as the general opi- 
nion that no man could ever nameit;, but T found it tobe aTilia tz- 
mina 3 and (if the diſtindion of Bauhinus be admitted from the 
greater,and leſſer leaf) a Tilia Platyphyllos or Latifolia z ſome leaves 
being three inches broad; but to diſtinguiſh it from others in the 
Country, 1cal/dit Tilia Colofiza Depehamentis. Thus the DoRor. 

A Poplar-tree not much inferior to this he informs me grew late: 
ly at Harlingly Thetford , at Sir William Gawdies gate, blown down 
by that terrible Hurrocan about four years lince, 


11. Tam told of a very Withy. treeto be ſeen ſomewhere in Bark- 


ſhire, which is increaſed to a molt ſtupendious bulk : But theſe for 
arriving haſtily to their Acxze,and period, and generally not focon- 
fiderable for their uſe; I pals to the 4, Elm, Oak, Ec. 

There were of the fiſt of theſe divers which meatur'd in length 
one kundred and thirty two foot , fold lately in Ejjex: and in the 
Manor of Horton (to go no farther than the Pariſh of Ebſhane in 
Surrey, belonging tomy Brother Richard Evelyn Elq;) there are 
Elms now ſtanding in goed numbers, which will bear almoſt three 
foot ſquare for n.ore then forty foot in height , which is (in my 
judgement) a very extraordinary matter, They grow in a moiſt 
Gravel, and in the Hedge-rows. 

Nor to infiſt upon Beech, which are frequently very large ; there 
are Oaks of forty foot high; and five foot diameter yet flouriſhing 
in divers old Parks of our Nobility and Gentry. 

A large and goodly 0ak there is at Keedham in Sir Richard Ber- 
neys Park of Norfolk, which I am intorm'd was valu'd at forty 
pounds the Timber, and twelve pounds the lopping wood. 

12, Nor are we to over-pals thole memorable Trees which ſo 
lately flouriſhed in Dernington Park neer Newberry; amongſt which, 
three were moſt remarkable from the ingenious Planter, and dedi- 
cation (if Tradition hold) of the famous Engliſh Bard , Feofry Chan- 
cer; of which one was call'd the Kings, another the @zcers, and a 
third Chancers Oak. T he firſt of theſe was fifty toot in height before 
any bongh or knot appear'd, and cut five foot ſquare at the butt-end, 
all clear Timber, The @neens was fcll'd ſince the Wars , and held 
forty foot excellent Timber, ſtraight as an arrow in growth and 
grain, and cutting four foot at the ſi#b, and neer a yard at the top; 
beſides a fork of almoſt ten foot clear timber above the ſhaft, which 
was crown'd with a ſhady t»ft of boughs, amongſt which, ſome 
were on each fide curved like Rams-horns , as if they had been fo 
induſtriouſly bent by hand. This 0ak, was of a kind lo excellent, 
cutting a grain clear as any Clap-board (as appear'd in the Wainſcot 
which was made thereof) that a thouſand pities it is fome ſerina- 
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ry of the Acorns had not been propagated, to prefervethe ſpecies, 
Chancers Oak,, though it were not of theſe dimenſions, yer wasit a 
very goodly Tree : And this account I receivd from my moſt ho- 
nourd friend Phil. Packer Eſq; whoſe Father (as now the Gentleman 
his Brother) was proprietor of this Park: But that which I would 
farther remark,upon this occaſion is, the bx/k, and ſtature to which 
an Oak, may poſſibly arrive within lefle thenthree handred years ; 
ſince it isnot ſo long that our Poet flouriſh d (being in the Rezgz of 
King Edward the fourth) if atleaſt he were indeed the Planter of 
thoſe Trees , as'tis confidently afftirm'd. I will not labour much 1n 
this enquiry ; becauſe an implicit faith is here of great encourage- 
ment; and it isnot to be conceiv'd what Trees of a good kind, and 
inapt ſol, will perform in a few years 3 and this (I am inform'd) 
is a ſort of gravely clay, moiſtn'd with ſmall and frequent ſprings. In 


- the mean while, I have often wiſh'd, that Gertlemer were more Cu- 


rious of tranſmitting to Peſterity, ſuch Records , by noting the gears 
when they begin any conſiderable Plantation; that the Ages to 
come, may have both the ſatisfaftion, and encouragement by more 
accurate and certain Calculations, I find a Jewiſh tradition , cited 
by the learned Bochart , That Noah planted the Trees (he fuppoles 
Cedars) of which he afterwards built the 4rk that preſerv'd him, 
But to proceed. 

13. There was in Cxns-burrow (ſometimes belonging to my 
Lord of Dover) ſeveral Trees bought by a Coxper, of which he made 
ten pound per yard tor three or four yards, as | have been credibly 
aſlur'd : But where ſhall we parallel that mighty Tree which fur- 
niih'd the 2/ain-maſt to the Sovereign of our Seas, which being one 
hundred foot long\ave one , bare thirty five inches diameter. Yet 
was this exceeded in proportion, and ule, by that 0ak which afford- 
ed thoſe prodigious beams that lye thwart ker. The diameter of 
this Trce was four foot nine inches, which yielded four-ſquare 
beams of four and forty foot long each of them, The 0ak grew a» 
bout Framingamin Suffolk; and indeed it would be thought fa- 
bulous, but to recount only the extraordinary dimenſions of ſome 
Timber-trees growing in that County; and of the exccflivelizes of 
theſe materials, had not mine own hands mcaſu1'd a Table (more 
then ance) of above five foot in breadth,»ine and an haff in length, 
and ſzx inches thick , all intire and clear : This plank cut out of a 
Tree fel'd down by my Fathers order, was made a Paſtry board,and 
lyes now on a frame of ſolid Brick work at Wotton in Surrey,where 
it was ſo placed before the roozz was finiſh'd about it, or wall built, 
and yet abated by oz foot ihorter, to confine it tothe intended di- 
menſ1ons of the place; for at firſt, it held this breadth, full zex 
foot and an half inlength, AMerſennus tells us that the Great Ship 
call d the Crown , which the Jate French King caus'd to be built, 
has ts kee-timber 120 foot long ; and the Main-maſt 12 foot dia- 
meter at the bottom, and 85 in height. 

14. To theleI might add that ſuperannuated Frgh tree growing 
now in Braburze Church-yard,not far from Scots ha!lin Kent, which 


being 
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being 58 foot 11 inches in the circumference , will bear neer twenty 
toot diameter, as it was meaſur'd firſt by my ſelf imperfe&tly, and 
then more exactly for me , by order ot the Right Honourable Sir 
George Carteret, Vice-Chamberlain to his Majeſty , and late Treaſurer 
of the Navy : not to mention the goodly planks, and other confide- 
rable pieces of {quar'd, and clear Tzzeber, which 1 obſerv'd to lye a- 
bout it, that had been hew'd,and ſaws out of ſome of the Armzs on- 
ly, torn from 1t gar 0m) winds, Such another 4/0nſter 1 am in- 
form'd is alſo to be ſeen in Suttox Church yard, neer Wincheſter : 
But theſe (with infinite others, which I am ready to produce) might 
fairly ſuffice to vindicate, and aflert our Propoſition, as it relates 
to modern examples, and lizes of Timber-trees, comparable to any 

of the Ancients, remaining upon laudable and unſuſpeCted Record ; 
were it not great ingratitude to conceal a molt induſtrious, and no 

leſs accurate Accompt , which. comes juſt now to my hands from 

Mr. Halton, Auditor to the Right Honourable, the moſt [lluſtrious, 

and Noble, Henry Lord Howard of Norfolk, 


Ie Sheffield Lordſhip. 


15. Inthe Hall Park, neer unto Rivelin, ſtood an Oak which had 2h neme: of 
eighteen yards without boygh, or knotz and carryed a yard and —_— 
fix inches (quare at the ſaid height, or length , and not much big- tence of the 
ger neer the rovt + Sold twelve years ago for 11 /i. Conſider the Parocutars 
diſtance of the place , and Country, and what ſo prodigious a Tree foo © 
tould have been worth neer London, 

In Firth's Farme within Sheffield Lordſhip, about twenty years 
fince, a Tree blown down by the wind, made, or would have made 
two Forge-hammer: beams, and in thoſe, and the other wood of that 
Tree,there was of worth,or made 50 /z, and Godfrey Frogat (who is Cp. Bullock; 
now living) did oft ſay, he loſt 3c /. by the not buying of it. 

A Hammer-beam is not lefs then 7; yards long , and 4, 
ſout ſquare at the barrel, 

In Sheffield Park,, below the Manor, a Tree was ſtanding which 
was ſold by one Giffard (ſervantto the then Connteſs of Kent) for 
2 li. 10s. to one Nich, Hicks; which yielded of ſawn Wair fours 
teen hundred, and by eſtimation, twenty Chords of wood. 

A IWair istwo yards long, and one foot broad , ſixſcore F9. Morphy; 
to the hundred : ſo that , in the ſaid Tree was 10080 W#-wad- 
foot of Boards; which,it any of the ſaid Boards were 
more then half-inch thick, renders the thing yet more 
admirable, 

Inthe upperend of Rivelin ſtood a Tree, call'd the Lords-Oak, 
of twelve yards abort, and the top yielded twenty one Chord , cut 
down about thirteen years lince, 

In Sheffield Park, An.1646. ſtood above 100 Trees worth 1000 /. 
and there are yet two worth above 20 1, ſtill note the place , and 
market. | | 
In the ſame Park, about eight years ago , Ralph Archdal/ cut 2 

| Tree 
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Tree that was thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf, or cutting place 
neer the Root. 

In the ſame Park two years ſince, Mr. Sittwel/, with Fo. Mag ſor 
did chuſe a Tree , which after it was cut , and Taid afide flat upon a 
level ground, Sam, Staniforth a Keeper , and Ed. Morphy , both on 
horſe- back, could not ſee over the Tree one anothers Hat- crowns, 
This Tree was afterwards ſold for 20 /z. 

In the ſame Park, neer the old foord, is an Ozk-tree yet [tanding, 
of ten yards circumference. 

In theſame Park, below the Coxduit Plain, 1s an Oak: tree which 
bears a top, whoſe boxghs ſhoot from the boal ſome fifteen, and ſome 
ſixteen yards. 

Then admitting 15; yards for the common , or mean 
extent ofthe boyghs from the boal, which being dou- 
bled is 31 yards; and if it be imagin'd for a diameter, 

+ becauſe the Ratioof the diameter to tha circumference 
is 332 it follows 113. 355-3: 31. 97 5; yards which is 
the cirsumference belonging to this diameter, 

Then farther it is demonſtrable in Geometry , that half 
the diameter multiplied into halt the circumference 
produces the Ares or quantity of the Crcle, and that 
will be found to be 754 33; which 1s 755 ſquare yards 

ere, 

Tie laſtly, if a Horſe can be limited to three ſquare 
gards of ground to ſtand on (which may ſeem a com- 
petent proportion of three yards long , and one yard 
broad) then may 251 Horſe be well ſaid to frand un- 

der the ſhade of this Tree, But of the more Northern 
Cattle certainly, above twice that number. 


ſo. Halton. 


Workſopp-Park. 


16. Inthis Park, at the corner of the Bradſbaw-rail, Iyeth the 
boal of an Oak:tree which is twenty nine foot about, and would be 
renhelm foundthirty, if it could be juſtly meaſur'd ; becauſe it lyeth upon 
Homer. the ground 3 and the length of this boal is ten foot , and no arm, 
ror branch upon it, ; 
In the ſame Park, at the white gate, a Tree did ſtand that was 
Jo. Mazſon, from bough end to bough end (that is, from the extream ends of 
Geo, Hall. two oppoſite boughs) 180 foot 3 which is witneſsd by Jo. Magſor 
and Geo, Hall, and meaſur'd by them both. 
Then becauſe 180 foot, or 60 yards is the diameter; 30 
yards will be the ſemidiameter : And by the former 
Analogies 113. 355 :: 60. 1883 
an 
IT. 30 :: 942, 28273 
That is, the Content of ground upon which this Tree per- 
pendicularly drops, is above 2827 ſquare yards, which 


1s above half an Acre of ground : And the aſligning 
three 
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three ſquare yards (as above) for an Horſe,there may 
942 be well ſaid toſtand in this compaſs. 
In the ſame Park, (after many hundreds fold, and carryed away) 
there isa Tree which did yield quarter-cliff bottoms that were a yard 
ſquare : and there is of them to be ſeen in Worksopp at this day, Fo. 211gſou; 
and ſome Tables made of the ſaid quarter-cliff likewiſe, | 
In the ſame Park, in the place there call'd the Hawks nf , are 
Trees forty foot long of Timber , which will bear two foot (quare at 
the top-end or height of forty foot, 
If thena ſquare whoſe fideis two foot , be inſcribed ina 
Circle, the proportions at that Circle are 


F— I" 
Diameter 2 ; 8284 
Circumference 8 : 8358 
Area 6 : 2831 


And becauſe a Tur of Timber is ſaid to contain forty ſo- 
lid feet : one of theſe Columns of 04k will contain a- 
bove fix Tir of Timber and a quarter : in this compu- 
tation taking them to be Cylinders , and not tapering 
like the ſegment of a Cone. 


Welbeek-Lane, 


17. The 04k which ſtandsin this Laye call'd Grindal Oak, hath 
at theſe ſeveral diſtances fromthe ground theſe Circumferences, 
foot foot inch 
at I 33 : Ol 
at 2 28 : of 
at 6 25 : 07 
The breadth is from bough-end to bough-end (7.) diametr;- 
cally 8$ foot 3 the height from the ground to the top-molt bough 
81 foot [this dimenſion taken from the proportion that a Cromnn 
bears to the ſhadow |] there are three Arms broken off an 20m 
and cight very large ones yet remaining, which are very tre!; 
good Timber, ; 

88 foot is 29% yards, which being in this cale adinitted 
for the diameter of a circle, the ſquare yards i iliat 
circumference will be 676 fere ; and then allowing 
three yards (as before) tor a beaſt, leaves 225 bealts, 
which may poſſibly ſtand under this Tree. 

But the Lords-0ak, that ſtood in Rivelin, was in diameter three 
yards , and twenty eight inches 3 and exceeded this in circumfe- 
rence three feet, at one foot from the ground, 


Shire-Oak, 


Shire-0ak, is a Tree ſtanding in the ground late Sir Tho. Hewets, yen, Himes: 
about a mile from Worksopp-Park,, which drops into three Shires, 
viz. Tork,, Nottingham, and Derby , and the diſtance from _— 
| Y en 
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end to bough-end , is ninety foot , or thirty yards. 
This circumference will contain neer 707 ſquare yards, 
ſufficient to ſhade 235 horſe, 
Thus far the accurate Mr. Haltore. 


18, Beivg inform'd by a perſon of credit , that an Oak in Shef- 
field-Park,, call'd the Ladies-Oak , fell'd,contairi'd forty two Tur of 
Timber, which had Arms that held at leaſt fout foot ſquare for teg 
yards in length ; the Body ſix foot of clear Timber : That in the 
ſame Park one might have choſen above 1000 Trees worth above 
6000 (i, another 1000 worth 4000 Hi. & ſic de ceteris : To this 
M. Halton replies, That it might poſſibly be meant of the Lords- 
Ock already mention'd to have grown in Rivelin: For now Rive- 
lin it ſelf is totally deſtitute of that iſſue ſhe once might have glo- 
ried in of Oaks; there being only the Hall-Park adjoyning, which 
keeps up with its number of Oaks. Andas to the computation of 
1000 Trees formerly in Sheffield-Park, worth 60co li. it is believ'd 
there were a —_ much above that value; ſince in what is now 
inclos'd, it is evident touching too worth a thouſard pounds. I am 
inform'd that an Oak (I think in Shropſorre)) growing lately ina 
Coppſe of my Lord Cravers , yielded 19 T##: and half of Timber, 2x 
Cord of Fire-wood , 2 load of Bruſh, and 2 load of Bark, And my 
worthy friend Leonard Pinckney Elq; late firſt Clerk of his Majes 
ſties Kitchin (from whom l receiv'd the firſt hints of many of theſe 
articulars) did aſſure me,that one John Garlend built a very hand- 
ome Barre, containing five Baies , with Pan, Poſts, Beams, Spars, 
&c, of one ſole Tree , growing in Work ſopp- Park, 1 will cloſe This 
with an I7ſtance which I greatly value , becaulc it is tranſmitted to 
me from that honourable and noble Perſon Sir Ed. Harley: I an 
(fays he) aſurd , az: Inquiſition takes abont 300 years fince , that « 
Park of zine, and ſome adjacent Woods, had not then a Tree capable 
to bear Acorns ; Tet, that very Park Thave ſeen ſull of great Oaks, and 
moſt of them in the extreameſt Wane of decay. The Trunk of one of 
#heſe Oaks afforded ſo much Timber , as npon the place would have 
yielded 15 li. and did compleatly ſeat with Waine-ſcot Pues a whole 
Church : Tox may pleaſe (lays he , writing: to Sir Rob. Morray) to 
remember when you were here, you took notice of a large Tree, newly 
fallen z When it was wrought up , it proved wery hollow and __—_ : 
One of its cavities contayn 4 two Hogs-heads of Water, Another was 
filled with better ſtuff, Wax and Hony ;| Notwithſtanding all defe&s, 
it yielded;befides three Tun of Timber, 23 Cords of Wood © Byt zy 
own Trees are bat Chips in compariſon of a Tree in the Neighbour- 
hood, in which every foot forward one with another , was half a Tun 
of Timber, It bore 5 foot ſquare, 40 foot long; It contein'd 20 Tun 
of Timber, oft of it ſold for 20 5. per Tun; beſides that the Boughs 
afforded 25 Cords of Fuel-wood ; This was call'd the Lady-Oak - 
1i't not pitty ſuch goodly creatures ſhould be devoted to Vulcane ? 
' Ge, So tar this noble Gert. to which I would add Dire, a deep 
Execration of Iron-Mills,and 1 had almoſt fayd tron-Mafters too 


©nu0s 
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£05 ego; ſed motos preftat componere ———— 


for I ſhould never finiſh to purſue theſe I»ſtances through our once 
goodly Magazines of Timber for all uſes, growing in this our native 
_ Country, comparable (asI ſaid) to any we can produce of elder 
times; and that not only (though chiefly) for the encourage- 
ment of Planters, and Preſervers of one of the moſt excellent, and 
neceſſary Materials in the World ſor the benefit of Man; but to 
evince the continu'd vigor of Nature, and to reproach the wait of 
Induſtry in this Age of ours; and (that we may return to the Argu- 
ment of this large Chapter) to alert the procerity , and ſtature of 
Trees from their very great Antiquity : For certainly, if that be true, 
which is by divers affirmed concerning the Qercetum of Mambre 
(where the Patriarch entertain'd his Angelical Gueſts) recorded by 
Exſebiws to have continued till the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
we are not too prejudicately , to cenſure what has been produc'd 
for the proots of their Antiquity; nor for my part , do I much 
queſtion the Authorities : But let this ſuffice z what has been pro- 
duc'd being only an hiſtorical ſpeculation , of more enconragement 
haply then other »/e, but ſuch as was pertinent to the ſabje# under 
dcetion, as well as what I am about to add concerning the 
Texture, and ſimilar parts of the body of Trees, which may alſo hold 
in rubs, and other /ignows plants; becauſe it is both a cyriows, and 
Rational account of their Anatomization , and worthy of the ſaga- 
cious 1quiry of that incomparably learned Perſon , Dr. Goddard, 
as I find it entered amongſt other of thoſe precious Colle@ions of 
this 1!luſirious Soctety, 

19. The Trank or bough of a Tree being cut tra»ſoerſely plain 
and ſmooth ſheweth ſeveral Circles or Rings more or leis Orbicular, 
according to the external figure , in ſome parallel proportion , one 
without the other, from the centre of the Wood to the infide of the 
Bark, dividing the whole into ſo many circular ſpaces. Thele 
Rings are more large, groſs , and diſtin&t in colour and ſubſtance in 
ſome kind of Trees, generally in ſuch as grow to a great bulk in a 
ſhort time, as Fir, Ab, &c, ſmaller or leis diſtin& in thoſe that ei- 
ther not all, or in a longer time grow great 3 as Q#ince,Holly, Box, 
Lignum-vite, Ebony, and the like ſad colour'd and hard woods ; fo 
that by the largeneſs , or ſmallneſle of the Kings, the quicknels , or 
ſlowneſs of the growth of any Tree may perhaps at certainty be 
eſtimated, 

Theſe ſpaces are manifeſtly broader onthe one ſide, then on the 
other, eſpecially the more outer, to a double proportion, or more z 
the inner being neer an equality, 

Itis aſſerted,that the larger parts of theſe Rings are on the South 
and ſunny (ide of the Tree (which is very rational and probable) 
inſomuch,that by cutting a Tree tranſverſe,and drawing a diametre 
through the broadeſt and narrowelt parts of the Kings, a Meridian 
line may be deſcribed, 

S. 3 The 
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The outer ſpaces are generally narrower then the inner, not 
onely in their narrower fides, but alſo on their broader, compared 
with the ſame ſides of the inner : Notwithſtanding which , they 
are for the moſt part, if not altogether, bigger upon the whole 
account, 

Of theſe ſpaces, the oxter extremities in Fir, and the like woods, 
that have them larger and groſler, are more denſe, hard, and com- 
pat ; the inner more ſoft and ſpungyz by which difference of 
ſubſtance it is, that the K-gs themſelves come to be diſtinguiſhed, 

According as the bodies and boughs of #rees, or ſeveral parts 
of the ſame, are bigger , or leſſer, ſo is the 2umber, as well as the 
breadth of the circular ſpaces greater or lefle 3 and the likegzaccord- 
ing to the age, eſpecially the number, | 

It is commonly, and very probably aſſerted, that a Tree gains a 
ew One every year. In the body of a great Oak in the New-Foreſt, 
cut tranſverſly ever (where many of the Trees are accounted to be 
ſome hundreds of years old) three, and four hundred have been 
diſtinguiſh d, In a Fir-tree, which is faid to have juſt ſv many 
rows of boughs about it, as it 1s of years growth, there has been 
obſerved juſt oze lefle, immediately above one row , then imme- 
diately below : Hence ſome probable account may be given of 
the difference between the outer,and the inner parts of the Rings, 
that the outermoſt being newly produced in the Summer , the ex- 

terior ſuperficies is condensd in the /V/V7rter. 

20. In the young branches and twigs of Trees there 1s a pith in 
the middle, which in ſome, as 4fþ, and eſpecially Elder, equals, or 

' exceeds in dimenfions the reſt of the ſubſtance, but waxes leſle as 

' they grow bigger, and in the great boughs and trunk ſcarce is to be 
found : This gives way for the growth of the inward Rigs , 
which at firſt were lefle than the outer ( as may be ſeen in any ſhoot 
of the firſt year ) and after grow thicker, being it ſelf abſurd, 
or perhaps converted into YYood; as it is certain Cartilages or 
Griſtles are into bores ( in the bodies of Animals) from which 
to ſenſe they differ even as much as pith from YVood, 

Theſe Kings or ſpaces appearing upon tranſverſe Sefion (asrhey 
appear eljptical upon oblique, and ſtrait lines upon direct Seton ) 
are no other than the extremities of ſo many Integuments, invelt- 
ing the whole Tree, and ( perhaps ) all the boughs that are of the 
ſame age with any of them, or older. 

The growth of Trees Augmentation it) all dimenſions is acquired, 
not onely by acceſſzon of a new Irtegument yearly, but alſo by the 
Reception of nouriſhment into the Pores, and ſubſtance of the reſt, 
upon which they alſo become thicker ; not only thoſe towards the 
middle, but alſothereſt, in a thriving Tree : Yet the principal 
growth is between the bark and body,by acceſſron of a new Integ- 
ment yearly , as hath been mentioned : Whence the cutting of 
the bark of any tree or bough round about, will certainly kill it. 

The bark of a Tree is diſtinguiſhed into Rings, or Integuments 
no lefle than the Yood,though much ſmaller or thinner, and there- 

fore 
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fore not diſtinguiſhablezexcept in the thick barks of great old Trees, 
and toward the ide next the wood; the outer parts drying and 
breaking with innumerable fiſures, growing wider and deeper, as 
the body of the Tree grows bigger, and mouldering away on the 
out fide. 

Though it cannot appear by reaſon of the continual decay of 
it upon the account aforeſaid ; yet it is probable, the bark of a Tree 
hath had ſucceſſively as many Integuments as the wood; and that 
it doth grow by acquiſition of a ew oze yearly on the infide,as the 
wood doth on the out-fide ; fo that the chiet way,and conveyance 
of nouriſhment to'both the wood and the bark,is between them both. 

The leaſt bxd appearing on the body of a Tree, doth as it were 
make perforation through the ſeveral Integyments tothe middle , 
or very neer 5 which parts as it wereza Hoot of the bough into the 
body of the Tree; and atter becomes a 4-20t, more hard then the 
other wood : And when it is larger, maniteſtly thewing it ſelf alſo 
to conſiſt of ſevera] Integuments, by the circles appearing init, as 
in the body : more hard, probably; becauſe ſtreightned in room 
tor growth 3 as appears by its diſtending , buckling, as it were, 
the Integuments of the wood about it; fo implicating them the more; 
whence a krotty piece of wood is ſu much harder to cleave. 

It is probable, that a Ciezce or Bud upon Graffizg, or Inoculating, 
doth, as it were, Koot it ſelf into the ſfock in the ſame manner as 
the brenches , by producing a kind of knot, Thus far the accurate 
Doctor, 

21, To which permit me to add onely ( inreferenceto the £5r- 
cles we have been ſpeaking of ) what another curious 1»quirer ſug- 
geſts to us; #amely, That they are caus'd by the Pores of the wood, 
through which the Sap aſcends in the ſame manner as betwen the 
Wood and the Bark ; and that in ſome Trees, the bark adheres to the 
wood, as the Integuments of Wood cleave to one another, and may 
be ſeparated from each other as the bark from the outward-moſt ; 
and being thus parted, will be found on their ont fides to repre- 
ſent the Colonr of the outer-moſt, contiguous to the bark; and 
on the inner ſides, to hold the Colour of the inner fide 
of the bark, and all to have a deeper , or lighter hue on their 
inner-ſide, as the Bark is on that part more or lets tinged ; which tin- 
@ure is ſuppos'd to proceed trom the aſcendent Sap, Moreover, by 
cutting the branch,the aſcending Sap may be examin'd as well as the 
Circles : Itis probable, the more trequent the Czrcles, the larger, 
and more copioutly the {;quor will aſcend into it; the fewer , the 
ſooner deſcend from it. That a Branch of three Circles cut off at 
Spring, the Sap aſcending will be found at Afichaelmaſſe enſuing 3 
cut again in the ſame branch, or another of equal bignefle, to 
have oze more than it had at Sprize; and either at Sprizg or Fall 
to carry a Circle of Pricks next the bark, at other ſeaſons a cir- 
cle of wood onely next it. But here the Compariſon muſt be made 
with diſtin#ion; for ſome Trees do probably ſhoot new tops yearly 


till a certain period, and not after; and jorre have perhaps their Cir- 
cles 
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cles in their branches decreaſed from their Bodies to the extreami- 
ty of the branch, in ſuch economy and Order ; that ( for inſtance) 
an Apple-tree ſhoot of this year has one Circle of Pricks or wood lefs, 
than the Graft of two years growth; and that of two years growth, 
may the next year have one Circle more than it had the Jaſt year ; 
but this onely till that Branch ſhoot no more Grafts, and then 'tis 
doubtful whether the outmoſt twig obtain any more Circles, or re- 
main at a ſtay, onely nouriſhed, not augmented in the Circles, It 
would alſo be inquir'd , whether the Circles of Pricks increaſe not 
till Midſammer and after, and the Circles of Wood from thence, to 
the following Spring £ But this may ſuffice, unleſſe I ſhould ſub. 
OYn, 

: 2. The vegetative motion of Plants, with the diagrams of the 
Jeſuite Kercher, where he diſcourſes of their ſtupendious Magre- 
tiſms,&c. could there any thing material be added to what has al- 
ready been ſo ingeniouſly inquir'd into : therefore let us proceed 
to their Fel/ing. 

23+ It ſhould bein this ſftat#s, vigour and perfeCtion of Trees, 
that a Fe//irg ſhould be celebrated; ſince whiles our Woods are 
growing it is pity, and indeed too ſoon 3 and when they are decay- 
zng, too late : Ido not pretend that a man ( who has occaſion 
for Timber ) isobliged to attend ſo many ages ere he fell his Trees; 
but I'doby this infer,how highly neceſlary it were,that men ſhould 
perpetually be Planting ; that ſo poſterity might have Trees fit for 
their ſervice of competent, that is, of a middle growth and age , 
which it is impoſlible they ſhould have, if we thus continue to 
deſtroy our Woods, without this providential Planting in their ſtead, 
and feling what we do cut down, with great diſcretion, and re- 
gard of the future, 

24. Such therefore as we ſhall perceive to decay are firſt to be 
pick'd out for the Ax; and then thoſe which are in their ſtate , or 
approaching to it 5 but the very thriving, and manifeſtly impro- 
ving, indulg'd as much as poſſible, But to explore the goodneſs 
and fincerity of a ſtanding-Tree,is not the eaſieſt thing in the world; 
we ſhall anon have occafion to mention my L. Bacon's Experiment 
to dete(t the hollowneſſe of Timber : But there is doubtleſſe none 
more infallible, than the boring it with a middling Piercer made 
Anger faſhion , and by frequent pulling out, and examining what 
ſubſtance comes along with it, as thoſe. who bore the Earth to 
explore what A/inerals the place is impregn'd with, and as ſound 
Cheeſes are taſted : Some again there are who by digging a little 
about the Roots will pronounce ſhrewdly concerning the ſtate of 
a Tree; andif they find him periſh'd at the top ( for Trees dye up- 
ward as Mendo from the feet) be ſure the cauſc lies deep, tor 'tis 
ever a mark of great decay inthe Roots. There is alſo a {welling 
Vein which diſcovers it ſelf eminently above the reſt of the ſtem, 
though like the reſt, inveſted with barks , and which frequently 
circles about and embraces the 7ree , like a branch of rey, which 
15an infallible indication of Hollowreſſe and hypocriſie within, 
25, Ihe 
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25. The time of the year for this deſtructive work is not uſual- 
ly till about the end of April (at which ſeaſon the bark does com- 
monly riſe freely ) though the opinions and praftiſe of men have 
been very difterent : Vitruvius is for an Autummal fall; others 
adviſe December and Jarnary : Cato was of opinion trees ſhould 
have firſt borntheir fr»#, or, at leaſt, not till full ripe, which agrees 
with that of the 4rchite# : And though Timber #»barked be in- 
deed mote obnoxious to the Worm, and to contratt ſomewhat a 
darker hue ( which is the reaſon ſo many have commended the ſea. 
ſor when it will molt freely ſtrip) yet were this to be rather con- 
fider'd for ſuch trees as. one would leave round, and unſquar'd ; 
fince we find the wild 0ak, and many other forts, feld over late, 
and when the ſap begins to grow proud, to be very ſubjet to the 
worm; whereas, being cut about mid-Winter, it.neither caſtszrifts, 
nor twinesz becauſe the cold of the Winter does both dry, and con- 
ſolidate 3 whiles in ſþrirg, and when pregnant, ſo much of the vir- 
tue goes into the /caves and branches : Happy therefore were it 
for our Tiztber , ſome real Invention of Tanning without fo much 
Bark ( as the Honourable Mr. Charles Howard has moſt ingenioutly 
offer d ) were become univerſal, that Trees being more early fei- 
led, the 7i#:ber might be better ſeeſon'd and condition'd for its va- 
rious Vſe;, But as the cuſtom is, men haye now time to fel their 
Woods, even from Mid-winter to the ſpring, but never any after 
the Summer Solſtice, | | 

26. Then for the Age of the Aon, it has religioufly been ob- 
ſerv'd ; and that Dian preſidency in Sylvis was not ſo.much cele+ 
btated to credit the fiFions of the Poets, as for the Dominion of 
that moiſt Plaxe}, and her influence over Timber : For my part, I 
am not fo mich inclin'd to theſe Criticiſmrezthat I ſhould altogether 
govern a Fel/ing at the pleaſure of this mutable Lady; howeyer 
there is doubtleſle ſome regard to be had, 
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The Old Rules are theſe : 

Fell in the decreaſe, or four dayes after conjunGion of the two 
great Liminaties; ſome the laſt quarter of it; or (as Pliny) in 
the very article of the change, if pothble; which hapning ( faith 
he )) inthe lalt day of. the Winter So/ſtice , that Timber will prove 
immortal : Af leaſt ſhould it be from the twentieth to the thirticth 
day, according to Columel/a * Cato four dayes after the Fud, as far 
better for the growth : But all viminzovus Trees ſilente Lunt 3 
ſuch as Sabies, Birch, Poplar, &c. Vegetins for Ship timber, from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-fifth , the Moon as before ; but never during 
the Increaſe, Trees being then moſt abounding with moiſture, which 
is the onely ſource of putrefattion : And yet 'tis aftirm'd upon un- 
queſtionable Experience, that Timber cut at any ſeaſox of the year, 
inthe O!d Moon, or laſt Quarter, when the Wind blows Weſterly ; 
proves as ſound, and good as at any other period whatſoever ; nay. 
all 
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all the whole Summer long , as in any Month of the Nar ; which 
for that it may be of great »/e on ſome publike emergencies , [ 
thought fit to communicate. 

27. Then for the temper, and time of day : The Wind low, nei- 
ther Eaſt nor Weſt (but Feſt of the two) the Faſt being moſt per- 
nicious, and expoſing it to the worms ; and for which the beſt cure 
is, the plentiful ſobbing it in water 3 neither in froſty, wet, or dewy 
weather ; and therefore never in a Fore-noon. Laſtly, touching 
the ſpecies;Fell Fir when it begins to ſpring3not only becauſe it will 
then beſt quit its coat and ſtrip; but for that they hold it will never 
decay in water 5 which howſoever Theophraſtns deduce from the 
old Bridge made of this material over a certain River In Arcadi , 
cut in this ſeaſor , is hardly ſufficient to fatishe our inquiry, 

28. Previous to this work of Fel/ing is the advice of our Coun- 
tryman Markham , and it isnot to be rejected -: Survey ( ſaith he) 
your I/oods as they ſtand, immediately after Chriſt-ras, and then di- 
vide the ſpecies in your mind; (1add rather in ſome Note-Book , 
or Tablets) and conſider for what purpoſes every ſeveral kind is molt 
vſeful, which you may find in the ſeveral Chapters of this Diſcourſe 
under every Head. After this, reckon the bad and good together, 
ſo as one may put off the other, without being forc'd to glean your 
Woods of all your beſt Timber, This done ( or before) you thall 
acquaint your ſelf with the marketable prices of the Conntrey where 
your Fell is made, and that of the ſeveral ſorts 3 as what to many 
inches or foot ſquare and lovg is worth for the ſeveral imploy- 
ments : What Planks , what other ſcantlings,for ſo many Spoaks, 
Naves, Rings, Pales, Spars,&c. as ſuppoſe it were 4h, to ſet apart 
the largeſt tor the Wheel-wright, the ſmalleſt for the Cooper, and that 
of ordinary ſcantling for the Ploxghs, and the bruſh to be kidded, 
and fold by the hundred , or thouſand , and ſo all other forts of 
Timber, viz. large, middling ſtuff, and Poles, &c, allowing the waſte 
for the charges of Felling, &c, all which you ſhall compxte with 
greater certainty , if you have leiſure, and will take the pains 
to examine ſome of the trees either by your own- Fathom 5 or 
( more accurately) by girtizg it about with a firing, and ſo redu- 
cing it to the ſguare,&vc.by which means you may give a neer gueſs : 
or, you may mark ſuch as you intend to Fell; and then begin your 
{ale about Candlemas till the Spring; before which you muſt not 
( according as our Cuſtom is) Jay the Ax to the Root ; though ſome 
for particular imployments , as for Timber to make Plows, Carts, 
Axel-trees, Naves, Harrows, and the like Husbandry-tools, do fre- 
quently cut in OFober. | 

Being now entering with your Worker, one of the firſt, and 
molt principa! things, is, the skilful di5branching of the Boalof all 
ſuch Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the Fall, wherein much 
forecaſt and $kill 1s requir'd of the Wood-man; ſo many excellent 
trees being utterly ſpoiled for want of this onely confideration : 
And therefore in arms of Timber, which are very great, chop a 
nick under it cloſe to the Boal, fo meeting it with the downright 
ſtrokes,it will be ſever'd without ſplicing. 29. Some 
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29, Some there are who cut a kerf” round the body, almoſt to 
the very pitch, or heart, and fo let it remaina while ; by this means 
'todrain away the moiſture, which will diſtil] out of the wounded 
Veins, andis chictly proper for the moiſter ſort of Trees: And in 
this work the very Ax will well tell you the difference of the Sex; 
the Male being ſo much harder, and browner than the Female : 
But here ( and wherever we ſpeak thus of Plazts) you are to un- 
derſtand the analogical, not proper diſtinion, 

30. But that none may wonder why in many A#thours of good 
note, we find the Frnit-bearers of ſome Trees call'd Males, and not 
rather Females, as particularly the Cypreſe , &c, This prepoſtrous 
denomination had 1 read it ſourle from very antient Caſtor, and 
was firſt begun in Zegypt ( Diodorws ſayes in Greece) where we are 

told, that the Father onely was eſteem'd the ſole Authour of Geze- 
ration ; the Mother contributing only Receptacle and Nutrition to 
the Off-ſpring, which legitimated their mixtxres as well with their 
Slaves as Free-wmomen : And upon this account it was, that even 
Trees bearing Fruit, were amongſt them reputed A/ales, and the 
erile and barren ones, for Females; and we are not ignorant, how 
learnedly this dofrine has been lately reviv'd by ſome of our moſt 
celebrated Phyſtcians : But ſince the ſame Arguments do not altoge- 
ther quadrate in Trees, where the Coition is nat fo ſenſible ( what- 
ever they pretend of the Palmr,e*c. and other amorous intertwin- 
ing of Roots ) in my opinion we might with more reaſon call that 
the Female which bears any eminent Fruzt or Seed , and them Males 
who produce none : But ſometimes roo the rudereſſe,or lefle aſperity 
of the leaves, bark, ard grain, nay their Medical operations, may 
deſerve the diſtinFion; to which Ariſtotle adds Branchineſſe , leſle 
moiſture, quick maturity, &e., 1, 1. de Pl, c, 3. All which ſeems 
to be moſt conſpicuous in Plumstrees, Hollys, Aſher, Quince, Pears, 
and many other ſorts ; not to inſiſt on ſuch as may be compell'd 
even to change, as it were, their Sex by Graffing and artificial Im- 
provements : But Ionely hint it, and return to 
31. Felling,which ſhould be as cloſe to the ground as poſlible may 
be,if you delign a renaſcency from the Roots; unlefle you will grub 
for a total deltruQtion, or the uſe of that part we have already 
mention'd, ſo far ſuperiour in goodneſle to what is more remote 
from the Root, and beſides the longer you cut and convert the Tim- 
ber, the better for many ſes, Some are of opinion, that the ſeed- 
ling Oak, ſhould never be cut to improve his boat; becauſe,fay they, 
it produces a reddiſh wood not fo acceptable to the Workman; and 
that the Tree which grows on the head of his Aother does ſeldom 
prove good Timber : [tis obſerv*d, indeed, that one foot of 7iz- 
ber near the Root ( though divers I know who otherwiſe opine ) 
and (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting place )) is worth #hree 
farther off : And haply,the ſcceſor is more apt to be tender, then 
what was cut off to give it place z but let this be enquir'd into 
at leiſure, 


32. When your Tree is thus proſtrate, ſtrip off the bark; _ 
L et 
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ſet it ſo asit may beſt dry; then cleanſe the Boal of the branches 
which were left, and ſaw it into lengths for the ſquaring, to which 
belongs the Meaſure, and Girth ( as our Workmen call it) which 1 
refer to the Buyer, and to many ſubſidiary Books lately Printed , 
wherein it is taught by a very familiar Calcnle Mechanical and ealie 
Method. : 

33. But by none in my apprehenſion ſet forth, in a more 
facile and accurate way than what that Induſtrious Aathematici- 
an Mr. Leybourn has Publiſh'd , in his late Line of Proportion made 
Eaſe, and other his Laboxurs; where he treats as well of the 
Square as the Round, as 'tis applicable to Boards and Syperficials, 
and to Timber which is bew'd or leſſe rough, in ſo Eaſe a Method, 
as nothing can be more defired. 1 know our ordinary Carperters, 


 O*c, have generally upon their Rulers a Line, which they utual- 


ly call Gunters-Line; but they few of them, underſtand how to 
Work fromit : And divers Conntrey Gentlemen , Stewards, and 
Iood-men , when they are to Meaſure Rough Timber upon the 
Ground , confide much to the Girt, which they do with a ſiring 
at about four, or five foot diſtance from the Root or Great Fx- 
iream : Of the Strings length , they take a quarter for the true 
Square , Which 1s ſo manifeſtly erroneous, that thereby they 
make every tree ſo meaſur'd , more than a fift part lefle than re- 
ally it is. This miſtake would therefore be reformed ; and it were 
(1 conceive) worth the Seler's while to inſpe& it according- 
ly : Their Argument is, I hat when the Bark of a Tree is ſtripp'd, 
and the Body hew'd to a Square, it will then hold out no more 
meaſure ; that which is cut off being onely fit for Fxel, and the 
Expenſe of Squaring coſts more than the Chips are worth. But 
Jet us however Convince them of this Erroxr by confronting Mr. 
Leybourns Tables, 


PROB. I. 


A Tree being 68 Inches about, to find how much thereof in 
Length will make one foot ſquare. 


SOL. 


A fourth part of 60 Inches, is 15, which they take ſor the due 
Square ; Wherefore louk for 15 Inches ( viz. one foot three 
Inches ) inthe firſt Column of the firſt Table , and oppoſite to it 
in the ſecond Column, you ſhall find 7 Inches, 6 tenth parts of an 
mich ( which is ſomewhat above half an Inch ) will make one foot 

Jquare, Again, 


FAROE IT 


A Tree being 136 Inches about, and 9 Foet in length, to know 
how many ſolid Feet the Tree contains # 


SOL, 
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The fourth part of 136 is 34 #nches in the firſt Coluwrre of the ſe- 
cond Table, and 9 footin the head of it; and oppoſite to the 34 
inches, and under 9 foot,you ſhall find 72, 25. (viz. 73 foot *) and 
for ſo much you may ſell it, and no more , which is yet leſs than the 
true content by above a fifth part. 

But ſuppoſing (as they ought to do) there were no ſuch Waſte 
as is pretended 3 you will find by the third Table, how much in 
length of any Cylendrical Timber, whoſe Girt is known, will make a 

foot ſolid , and conſequently , detedt the Error of the former cuſtoe 
mary praiſe, 


COA FE 


A Tree being 60 Inches circumference, to know how much theres 
of will make a cubical foot, 
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Find 60 inches in the firſt Column ; and oppoſite to it in the ſe- 
cond Column, you ſhall find 0- 6-0 which isto ſay, 6 inches one- 
ly : The Conſe@arie is, that 6 inches in length of a Tree 60 inches 
circumference, will make a foot ſolid : Whereas by the other uſual 
procedure, you found there muſt be 7 inches and above half an 
inch, to make ſo much; which is above an izch and half too much 
in every foots length, and what that amounts to in many feet 'tis 
ealy to imagine, 

So ſuppoſe a Tree be but 29 inches in circumference, the ſame Ta- 
ble will in like manner ſhew, that it requires but 1 foot 2 inches and 
3 tenth parts of an inch in length,to make it a foot ſolid of Timber ; 
and thus of any number as far as you will inlarge your Table. 

But then imagine that the ſides of the ſquare at the extremities of 
ſquar'd Timber are unequal, as frequently it happens,by ſometimes 
5, 6, 10, or more inches difference : Some Artificers think they en- 
counter this well enough by adding the two ſides together, and ta- 
king Che moitie of the fide for the tre ſquare: But this is as erro- 
neous as the other ; eſpecially, if the ſedes differ conſiderably. 
v. g. Let one ſide be 30 inches, and the other 138,theſe added,make 
213, the halt whereof is 106+, which they eſtimate for the true 
ſquarez whereas in truth , the right ſquare is 74 inches, and one 
tenth part; which demonſtrates the error to be 32 inches and 4 
tenths. 

To reforme therefore this egregious »ziſtake , the fourth Table 
may be calculated to what number of inches you deſire ; Example, 


- 
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PROB. IV. 


One ſide of a ſquare of Timber containing 16 inches, and the 
other 25 : to find the fide of a ſquare equal unto it, 
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Firſt, find 16 #nches in the fourth Table, oppolite to i you have 
this number 12c411. Then find out 25 z»ches, and oppoſite to that 
occurs 139794 Which added , produces 260205 , and the half of tt 
1301c2+, Find in the Table this Number (or the neereſt you can to 
it) and you willſee it to ſtand againſt 20 zzches; which js the ire 

ſquare of ſuch an #nequal d-fided piece of Timber, 

16—120411 

25==139794 
ſum——.260205 

20— 1301023 

Note, In theſe Inſtances'tis ſuppos'd the Tree meaſur'd to carry the 
ſame Proportion of ſquare throughout the Piece, which in almolt all 
Trees that are conſiderably long , does not hold, by reaſon of its con- 
tinual tapering , which muſt needs cauſe a great difference in the 
ſquares at either extream. Our common #orkemer do , to adjuſt 
this, for the moſt part, chooſe the moſt /ikely place about the mid- 
dle of the Tree, and take its ſquare there 3 But thzs is alſo an Error : 
Therefore in ſuch Trees , meaſure the ſquare at both exds, and add 
the ſides of the two ſquares together , and half that /ength ſhall be 
the ire ſquare which the Tree does carry throughout. E, p. 

Suppole a Tree have that ſide of the ſquare at the But-end 32 
inches, and at the ſxaller end 22 onely ; T hoſe added , will make 
55 inches, and the moitie of that 27%, which is the true fide of the 

ſquare, with which, and the /emgth , you may find by the ſecond Ta- 
ble the juſt content, 

And, in caſe your Tree be longer than the Table provides for (as 
for example inthis ſecond Table it proceeds but to 10 foot ) take 
the half, or ſo many times 1o foot, as its length contains, and the 
odd feet, if they happen, by themſelves, Y. g. 

Suppoſe a Tree being 31 inches ſquare, is 47 foot long 3 have re- 
courſe to 10 foot in the ſecond Table, and oppoſite to 31 in the znch 
Column, you'l find 64 foot, 60 parts under the Colnmmn 10 : put this 

down as many times as any tens Occur in your 47 foot (which was 
the length of that Tree, and by the ſame Table the odd 7 will give 
you 45 feet 22 parts, which ſum'd together, amount to 303 feet, 62 
parts, viz. half a foot and half a quarter of a foot, By this Merhod 
proceed for any /ergth whatſoever. 

There remains but oze operation more , which our Timber 1149 
can much ſtand in zeed of direFion in; and that is, for the Meaſure 
of Planks ; becauſe we have occaſion ſometimes to ſaw them inthe 
Wood: We will theretore add one Table more of ihat , and ſodil- 
mils him, PROB, 
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A Plank or Board being 9 inches broad : to find how much in 
length will make one foot. 
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Firſt find out 9 inches in the firſt Coluzz oppoſite to that,in the 
ſecond Column , you ſhall meet 1, 4. o. which imports 1 foot, 
4 inches : ſo much then in /exgth of a Plank or Board 9 inches broad, 
mult go to make a foot - So as every 16 inches in length, is a foot of 
Plank, and conſequently , every 8 inches , half a foot; every 4 
inches a quarter,&c, Thus again,if a Board hold 2 foot and 3 inches 
in breadth 3 57nches and z tenth parts of an inch in length will 
make a ſquare ſuperficial foet of Plank, & ſic de ceteris, 
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TABLE TT. 


The length of the Timber. 
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[CESAN AS DEED . 


Square of Timber in Inches, and half Inches, 
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24. If you are to remove your T: imber , let the Dew be firſt of, 
and the South-wind blow before you draw it : neither ſhould you 
by any means put it to uſe for three, or four -onths after, unleſs 
great neceſſity urge you , asit did Dxilizs , whoin the Punic War 
built his Fleet of Timber before it was ſeaſon'd, being not above 
two months from the very Felling to the Launching : and as were 
alſo thoſe Navies of Hiero after forty days; and that of Scipio , in 
the third Carthaginear War , from the very Foreſt to the Sea. July 
is a good time for bringing home your fell d Timber : But concern- 
ing the Tizze and Seaſon of Felling,a juſt Treatiſe might be written : 
Let the Learned therefore conſult Yitruvins particularly on this ſ#b. 
jeR.,L.2.c,19.Alfo 24.Cato c.17. Plind.16.c.3\.Conſtantinus and Heron, 
1. 3. de RR. Veget. 1, 4. c.35. Columella 1. 3. c.2. but eſpecially the 
moſt ample Theophraſius guroy india, 1, 5. Note , that a T7 of Tim- 
ber is forty ſolid Feet, a Load fifty, : 

35. To make excellent Boards and Planks, 'tis the advice of 
ſome, you ſhould Bark your Trees in a fit ſeaſon, and ſo let them 
ſtand zaked a full year before the felling; atd in ſome caſes, and 
rounds, it may be profitable : Butlet theſe, with what has been 
already faid in the foregoing Chapters of the ſeveral kinds, ſuffice 
for this Article : I ſhall add one Advertiſement of Caution to thoſe 
Noble perſons, and others who have Groves and Trees of orna- 
ment neer their houſes, and in their Gardens in London , and the 
Circle of itz eſpecially, if they be of great ſtature, and well 
grown 3 ſuch as are the Groves in the ſeveral 1:ns of Conrt ; nay, 
even that (comparatively , new Plantation) in my Lord of Bed- 
fords Garden, &c, and wherever they ſtand in the more interiour 
parts of the C:ty 3 that they be not over haſty , or by any means 
perſwaded to cut down any of their old Trees , upon hope of new 
more flouriſhing Plantations; thickning , or repairing deformi- 


' ties 3 becauſe they grew ſo well when firſt they were ſet : It is to 


be conlider'd how exceedingly that pernicious ſoak of the Sea- 
coal isincreas'd i, and about London fince they were firſt planted, 
and the buildings environing them, and incloſing it in amongſt 
them , which does fo univerſally contaminate the Air , that what 
Plantations of Trees ſhall be now begun inany of thoſe places, will 
have much ado, great difficulty , and require a long time , to be 
brought to any tolerable perfteCtion : Therefore let them make 
much of what they have ;z and though I diſcourage none , yetI can 
animate none to cxt down the old, 

36. And here might now come in a pretty ſpeculation , what 
ſhould be the Reaſoz after generall Fellizgs and Extirpations of vaſt 
Woods of one ſpecies , the next ſpontaneows ſucceſſion ſhould be of 
quite a different ſort? We (ce indeed ſomething of this in our Gar- 
dens and Corne fields (as the beſt of Poets witneſles) but that may 
be much imputed to the alteration, by improvement, or detriment 
of the Soyle and other Accidents: ' whatever the Cauſe may begfince 
It appears not in any univerſal decay of Natzre (ſufficiently explo- 
ded) I ſhall onely here produce matter of Fa&, and that it ordina- 
rily 
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rily happens: As in ſome goodly Woods formerly belonging to my 
Grandfather that were all of 0ak, after felling , they univerſally 
ſprung up Beech 3 and *tis affirm'd by general Experience, that af- 
ter Beech, Birch ſucceeds ; as in that famous Wood at Darnway on 
the River Tindarne inthe Province of Moray in Scotland, where no- 
thing had grown but 0ak, in a Wood three wiles in length, and hap- 
pily more Soxtherly, it might have been Beech , and not Birch 'till 
the third degradation. Birches familiarly grow out of old and des 
cay'd Oaks ; but whence this Sympathy and affeftion ſhould pro- 
ceed, 1s more difficult to reſolve, in as much as we do not dete& 
any ſo prolifical, and eminent Seed in that Tree. Some Accidents 
of this nature may be imputed to the Winds , and the Birds who 
Roquann'y have been known to waſte and convey Seeds to places 
widely diſtant, as we have touch'd in the Chapter of Firs, &c, Se@. 
4+ Holly has been ſeen to grow out of 4, as 4ſhout of ſeverall 
Trees, eſpecially Hei-Thorn ; nay, inanold rotten Aſh-ſtump, in a 
place where no Aſhes at all grew by many miles in the whole Conn- 
ty: Ard I have had it confidently aflerted by Perſons of undoubted 
truth, that they have ſeen a Tree cut inthe middle, whoſe heart was 
Aſh-wood , and the exteriour part Oak, and this in Northampton- 
ſhire: And why not as well (though with ſomething more difhcul- 
ty? ) as through aWil'ow, whoſe Body it has been obſerved to pe- 
netrate even to the Earth 2 obtruding the Wil/ow quite out of its 
place, of which a pretty Emblem might be conceiv'd : But I purſue 
theſe Inſtances ne farther , concluding this Chapter with the Norway 
Engine, or Saw-Mill, to be either moved with the force of Water,or 
Wind, &c, for the more expedite cting and converting of Timber, 
to which we will add another, for the more facile perforation and 
boring of Elms, or other Timber to make Pipes and Aqueduts, and 
the excavating of Columns to preſerve their Shafts trom ſplitting, 

to which otherwiſe they are obnoxious, | 
The Frames of both theſe Inſtruments diſcover themſelves ſufh- 
ciently to che eye, and theretore will need the leſs deſcription 3 
There is yet this reformation from thoſe which they uſe both 1n 
Not way and Switzerland.; That whereas they make the Timber ap- 
proach the Sawes,by certain indented Wheels with a Rochet (which 
is frequently out of order) there is in the firſt Figure a ſubſtitution 
of two Connterpoiſes of about three hundred pound weight, each, 
as you may ſee at A.A, faſtning the Cords to which they append, at 
the extreams of two movable pieces of Timber , which ſlide on two 
other pieces of fixed Wood, by the ayd of certain ſmall Pxllys,which 
you may imagine to be within an Hinge in the Houſe or Mill, by 
which means the Weights continually draw, and advance the mo- 
ving pfeces of Wood, and conſequently the Timber to be ſit, faftned 
*fwixt the ſaid Pieces , towards the Teeth of the Saws, riling, and 
falling as the motion of the #heele direts; And on this Frame you 
may put four or five Saws, or more if you pleaſe, and place them 
at what intervals you think fit , according to the dimenlions which 
you deligne in cutting the _— for your ſez and when the pleee 
a 2 Is 
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is ſawn, then one or two men with a Lever , muſt turn a Roſer, to 
which there is annext a ſtrong Cord, which will draw back the 
Piece, and lift up the Counter-poiſez and ſo the piece put a little to- 
wards one (ide, dire(t the Saws againſt another. 

The ſecond Figure for Boring , conſiſts of an Ax-tree, to which 
3s faſtned a Wheel of ſix and thirty Teeth, or more, as the velocity 
ofthe Water-motion requires ; for if it be /ow , more Teeth are re- 

uilitez There muſt alſo be a Pon of ſix, turn'd by the ſaid in- 
x noo Wheel : Then to the Ax-tree of the Pinjon is to be fixt a long 
Auger, asin letter A, which muſt paſſe through the hole B, to be 
opened and clos'd as occafion requires, ſomewhat like a Turners 
Lathe : The Tree or piece of Timber to be Bored, is to be plac'd on 
the Frame CD, fo as the Frame may eaſily {lide by the help of cer- 
tain ſmall heels, which are in the hollow of it,and turn upon ſtrong 
Pins, ſo as the Work:man may ſhove forwards, or draw the Tree 
back, after 'tis faſtned to the Frame ;, that ſo the Auger turning, the 
end of the Tree may be applied to it; ſtill remembring to draw it 
back at every progreſſe of three or four inches which the Auger 
makes for the clenſing it from the Chips , leaſt the Auger break - 
Continue this work till the Tree, or piece of Timber be bored as 
far as you think convenient, and when you defire to inlarge the 
hole, change your Auger Bits as the Figare repreſents them, 
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To theſe we might add ſeverall more, as they are deſcribed by 
Beſſon, Ramelli, Canſe, and others; as likewiſe Cranes and Machines 
for the eaſier Elevation, Moving , and Tranſporting of Timber , but 
they are now become familiar, and therefore I omit them. 


CH AP. XXXL 


Of Timber the Seaſoning and Utes, and of Fuel, 


Ince it is certain and Dewonſtrable that all Arts and Artiſans 

whatſoever, muſt fazle and ceaſe, if there were no Timber and 
Wood in a Nation (for he that ſhall take his Pe, and begin to ſet 
down what Art, Myſterie, or Trade belonging any way to human 
life, could be maintain'd and exercis'd without Wood , will quickly 
find that I ſpeak no Paradox) I ſay , when this ſha]l be well cozſe- 
der'd, it will appear , that we had better be without Gold , than 
without Timber : This contemplation, and the univerſal »ſe of that 
precious Material ( which yet is not of univerſal ze *till it be duly 
prepar'd) has mov'd me to deſign a ſolemn Chapter for the ſeaſor- 
ing ,as well as to mention ſome tarther particular Applications of it, 
We have before ſpoken concerning ſome preparations of ſtanding 
Trees deſign'd for Timber, by a halft-cutting , disbarking , and the 
ſeaſons of drawing, and uſing it. 

2. Lay up your Timber very dry, in I airy place (yet out of 
the Findor $un) and not ſtanding upright, but lying along one 
piece upon another, interpoſing ſome ſhort blocks between them , 
to preſerve them from a certain wonldineſſe which they uſually con- 
tra while they ſweat, and which frequently produces a kind of 


.* . ſung, eſpecially if there be any ſappy parts remaining. 


3, Some there are yet, who keep their Timber as moiſt as they 


- can, by ſubmerging it in Water, where they let it imbibe to hinder 


the cleaving;and this is good in Fir,both for the better ſtripping and 
ſeaſoning 3, yea, and not onely in Fir, but other Timber : lay there- 
fore your Boards a Fortnight in the Water,and then ſetting them up- 
right in the Sur and Wind, fo as it may freely paſle through them, 
( eſpecially during the heats of Summer, which is the time of fini- 
ſhing:B=ldirgs) turn them daily; and thus treated, even newly 
ſawn Boards, will Floor far better than a many years dry Seaſoning, 
as they call it. But to prevent all poſſible accidents, when you 
lay your Floors, let the joyrts be ſhot, fitted, and tack'd down on- 
ly for the firſt year, nailing them tor good and all the zext; and 
by this means they will lye Stanch, cloſe, and without SLrinking 
1n the leaſt, as if it were all of one piece, Amongſt Wheele-H _—_ 
the 
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the Water-ſeaſoning is of eſpecial regard, and in ſuch eſteem a- 


mongſt ſome , thatI am aſſur'd the Yexetiazs for their Proviſion in 
the Arſenal, lay their 0ak ſome years in it, before they employ it. 

Elm fell'd never lo gree# tor ſuddain »ſe, if plung'd four or five 
dayes in water ( eſpecially Salt, which js beſt ) obtains an admira- 
ble ſeaſoxing, and may immediately be usd. Some again com- 
mend baryirgs in the Earth ; others in wheat ; and there be ſeaſon- 
ings of the fire, as for the ſcorching and hardning of Piles which 
are to ſtand either in the water, or the earth ; 
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Explore, ſuſpended in the Chimacy (ſmoke, 


For that to moſt Tiwber it contributes much to its duration. Thus 
do all the Elements contribute to the Art of Seaſoning, The 
Learned Interpreter of Antonio Neris Art of Glaſe c.5. ſpeaking of 


the Difference of Vegetables, as they are made uſe of at various 
ſeaſons, obſerves from the Button-mould-makers in thoſe woods they 
uſe, that Pear-trees cut in Syzzmer work tougheſt, but Holy inthe 
VVinter, Box hardeſt about Eaſter , but mellow in Summer , Haw« 
thorn kindly about Ofober, and Service tree in the Summer. 

4. And yet even the greeneſt 7izber is ſometimes deſirable for 
ſuch as Carve and Txr»; but it choaks the teeth of our Saws; and 
for Doors, VVindows, Floors, and other cloſe Works, itis altogether 
to be reje&ed ; eſpecially, where /Vallnut-tree is the material, 
which will be ſureto ſhrink - Therefore it is beſt to chooſe ſuch 
as is of two, or three years ſeaſoning, and that is neither moiſt nor 
over-dry ; the mean isbeſt, Sir Hugh Plat informs us that the Ve- 
wetians uſe to burn, and ſcorch their timber in a flaming fire, con- 
tinually turning it round with an Ergize, till they have gotten up- 
on it an hard, black, coaly cruſt; and the Secret carries with it 
great probability z for that the Wood is brought by it to ſuch a 
hardneſle and dryneſle, ut cm omnis putrifattio incipiat ab humido, 
nor Ezrth, nor VVater can penetrate it; I my ſelf remembring to 
have ſeen Charcoals dug out of the ground amongſt the ruines of 
antient Buildings, which have in all probability lain coyer'd with 
earth above 1500 years. | 

5, Timber which is cleft , is nothing ſo obnoxious to rift and 
cleave as what ishewer ; nor that which is ſq#ar'd,as what is round ; 
and therefore where uſe is to be made of huge and maſſe Columns, 
let them be boared through from end to end ; it is an excellent 
preſervative from ſplitting, and not x#-philoſophical ; though to 
cure this accident, the rubbing them over witha wax-cloth is 
good, Painters Putty , &c. or before It be converted , the 
ſmearing the timber over with Cow-dung , which prevents the eft- 
fects both of Sz and Air upon it 3 if of neceſſity it mult lye ex- 
pos'd : But beſides the former remedies, I find 2h, tor the clo- 
ſing of the chops and clefts of Greex-timber, to anoint and (up. 
ple it with the fat of powder'd-beef-broth , with which it muſt - 

we 
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well ſoak'd, the chaſm's fill'd with purges dipt into it 3 this, to be 
twice done over - Some Carpenters make uſe of greaſe and ſaw- 
duſt mingled ; but the firſt is ſo good a way ( ſayes my Authour ) 
that I have ſeen Wind-ſhock-timber ſo exquilitely cloſed, as not to 
be diſcerned where the defefts were : This muſt be us'd when the 
timber 1s green. 

6. Weſpake before of Squaring, and I would now recommend 
the @uartering of ſuch trees as will allow uſeful and competent 
Scantlings,to be of much more durableneſle, and effect for ſtrength, 
than where ( ascuſtome is, and for want of obſervation) whole 
Beams and Timbers are apply'd in Ships or Houſes, withlab and all 
about them. upon falſe ſuppoſitions of ſtrength beyond theſe 9war- 
ters : For there isin all frees an evident Izterſtice or ſeparation 
between the heart and the reſt of the body, which renders it much 
more obnoxious to decay and miſcarry, than when they are treat- 
ed, and converted as I have deſcrib'd it ; and it would likewiſe 
fave a world of Materials in the Building of great Ships, where ſo 
much excellent timber is hew'd away to ſpoyl, were it more in 
practiſe. Finally, 

7. I muſt not omit to take notice of the coating of timber in 
Work, usd by the Hol/anders for the preſeryation of their Gates , 
Port-cullis's, Draw-bridges, Sluces, and other huge beams and Con- 
tignations of timber expos'd to the Sur, and perpetual injuries of 
the Weather, by a certain mixture of Pitch and Le, upon which 
they ſtrew ſmall pieces of Cockle and other ſhel/s, beaten almoſt to 
powder, and mingled with Sea-ſand, or the Scales of Iron, beaten 
ſmall and fiefted , which incr#ſts, and arms it after an incredible 
manner againſt all theſe aſſaults and foreign invaders : But if 
this ſhould be deem'd more obnoxious to Fireing , | have heard 
thar a Wah made of Alume, has wonderfully protefted it againſt 
the aſſaults even of that devouring Element, and that ſo a wooden 
Tower or Fort at the Pireum an Athenian Port , was defended by 
Archelaws a Commander of Mithridates, from the great Syla. 

8, Timbers that you have occahion to lay in orter, or which 
1s 1n apy part contiguous to Lime, as Doors, Window*Caſes, Ground- 

ils, and the extremities of Beams, &*c, ſhould be cap'd with mol- 
ten Pitch, which will be a marvellous preſerver of it from the 
burning, and deſtructive <ffeRs of the Lime; and in defe of 
Pitck, Loam, or Clay will prove a tollerable defence, 

9. For all uſes, that Timber is eſteem'd the beſt, which is the 
molt powdrous, and which lying long, makes deepeſt impreſſzon in 
the Earth, or in the Water being floated ; alſo what is without kzots, 

yet firm, and free from ſap 3 which is that fatty, whiter, and ſofter 
part, call'd by the Antients A/burnum, which you are diligently to 
hew away 3 here we have much adoe about the Forulns of the Fir, 
and the aud; xixa@ by both Vitruviws and Theophraſius, which I 
paſſe over, You ſhall perceive ſome which has a ſpiral conyolu- 
tion of the zeins5 burit is a vice proceeding from the ſeverity of 

unſcaſonable Wizters, and defect of good nutriment, 
10, My 
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10. My Lord Bacon Exp. 658, recommends for tryal of a ſound 
or knotty piece of Timber, to cauſe one to ſpeak at oze of the Ex- 
treazrs tO his Companion liſtning at the other; for if it be krnonty, 
the ſound (ayes he, will come abrupr. 

I1, Moreover,it is expedient that you know which is the Graiz, 
and which are the Veins in Timber ( whence the term fluviari ar- 
borem ) becauſe of the difficulty ot working againſt it - Thoſe 
therefore be the veins which grow largeſt, and are ſofter for the 
benefit of Cleaving, and Hewing ; that the Grain or Peftines which 
runs in waves, and makes the divers and beautitul chamfers which 
' ſome woods abound in to admiration. The Grainof Beech runs 
two contrary wayes, and is therefore to be wrought accordingly. 

12. Here1t may be fitly enquir'd , whether of all- the forts we 
have enumerated, the o/d, or the younger Trees do yield the fairs 
et Colour, pleaſant Grain and Gloſſe for Wainſcot, Cabinets, Boxes , 
Gun-ſtocks, &c. and what kind of Pear and Plum-tree give the 
deepeſt Red, and approaches neareſt in beauty to Braſ/ : 'Tis 
affirm'd the 0/d-Oake, Old Walnut, and yourng-4ſh, are beſt for moſt 
uſes ; black, and thorny Plum-tree is of the deepeſt Oriency ; but 
whether theſe belong to the Foreſt,l am not yet ſatisfied, and there- 
fore have aſligned them no Chapter apart. 

12. I would alſo add ſomething concerning what YVoods are 
obſerved to be moſt ſororons for Muſical Inſtruments : Weas yet 
dete(t few but the German Fir, which is a ſpecies of Maple, for the 
Rimms of Vio!s, and the choiceſt and fineſt grain'd Fir for the 
Bellyes : The finger-boards, Back ,and Ribbs, I have ſeen of Exgh, 
Pear-tree, &c, But Pipes, Recorders, and wind-Inſtruments , are 
made both of hard, and ſoft woods; I had lately an Orgar with a 
ſet of Oaken pipes, which were the moſt ſweet and mellow that were 
ever heard ; It was a very old 7*ſirument, and formerly , I think 
belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, 

14. For the place of growth, that Timber is eſteem'd beſt which 
grows moſt in the Sx, and on a dry and hale ground ; for thoſe 
trees which ſuck, and drink little, are moſt hard, robuſt, and long: 
eſt liv'd, inſtances of Sobrietyz The Climate contributes much to 
its qua/ity, and the Northers ſituation is preferred to the reſt of the 
quarters; ſo as that which grew in T#ſcany was of old thought 
better than that of the Venetian lide ; and trees of the wilder kind, 
and barrer, than the over much cultivated, and great bearers : but 
of thisalready. 

15. To omit nothing, Anthours have ſum'd up the natures of tim: 
ber ; asthe hardeſt Ebery, Box, Larch, Lotws, Terebinth,Cornus,Fugh, 
@c. which are beſt to receive politure; and for this, Lin:ſeed , or 
the ſweeter Nut oy/ does the effect beſt : Pliny gives us the Receipt , 
with a decoCtion of VYVa/nut-fhales, and certain wild pears : Next 
to theſe, Vak, for Ships, and Houſes ( or more minutely) the Oak tor 
the Keel, the Robur tor the Prow, VValnut the Stern, Elm the Pump 3 
Furnerus |, 1. c. 22. conceives the Ark to have been built of ſeve- 
ral woods; Corzel, Holy, e*c, for Pins, Wedges, Cc. Cheſſmut,Horn- 
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beam, Poplar. &c. Then for Bucklers, and Targets, were commen- 
ded the more ſoft and moiſt 3 becauſe apt to cloſe,ſwell, and make 
up their wounds again ; ſuch as # il/ow, Lime, Birch, Alder, Elder, 
Aſh, Poplar, e*c. 

The Robur, or Wild-0ak, Timber, beſt to ſtand in ground the 
Drercus without : The Cypreſſe, Fir, Pines, Cedar, &c. for Poſts , 
and Columns, becauſe of their ere? growth, natural and comely 
diminutions, Then again it is noted, that Oriental Trees are hard- 
eſt towards the Cortex or Bark 3 our Weſtern towards the middle , 
which we call the Heart ; and that Trees which bear frxit, or but 
little, are more dxrable than the more pregnant, It is noted, of : 
Oak, that the knots of an inveterate Tree, juſt where a luſty arze 
joynsto the Stem, isas curiouſly vein'd as the Wall-nut, which 0- 
mitted in the Chapter of the Oake, I here obſerve. 

Pines, Pitch, Alder, and Elm, are excellent to make Pumps and 
Conduit-pipes, and for all Water-works, &c, Fir for Beams, Bolts , 
Bars; being tough , and not fo aptto break as the hardeſt 0ak : 
In' ſum , the more odoriferows Trees are the more durable and 
laſtin " 

yy Here farther for the ſes of timber, I will obſerve to our 
Reader ſome other Particulars for direction both of the Seller and 
Buyer, applicable to the ſeveral Species : And firſt of the two 
ſorts of Lathes allow'd by Statute, one of five, the other of four foot 
long, becauſe of the different Intervals of Rafters : That of five 
has 100 to the Bundle, thoſe of fowr 120; and to be in breadth 
1irchand ;, and half Inch thick ; of either of which forts there 
are three, viz. Heart-oak,, Sap-Lathes, and Deal Lathes, which alſo 
differ in Price : The Heart-oak are fitteſt to lye under tyling, 
the ſecond ſort, for plaſtring of ſide-walls , and the third for Ceil- 
ings, becauſe they are {treight and even. | 

17, Here we will gratifie our curious Reader with as curious an 
Account of the Comparative ſtrength and fortitude of the ſeveral 
uſual ſorts of timber , as upon Suggeſtions previous to this Work , 
It was ſeveral times Experimented by the Royal Society, though 0- 
mitted in the firſt 7zzpreſſzor , becauſe the tryals were not complete 


as they now thus ſtand in our Regiſter, 
March 23. 1663. 


The Experiment of breaking ſeveral forts of Wood was begun 
to be made + And there were taken three pieces of ſeveral kinds; 
of Fir, Oak, and Aſh, each an Inch thick, and two foot long , the 
Fir weighed 8 7, Ounces, and was broken with 200 1, weight : 
The 0ak weigh'd 12 45, broken with 250 weight - the 4þ weigh'd 
1c4 3, broken with 325 weight. | 

Beſides there were taken 3 pieces of the ſame ſorts of wood each 
of $ inchthick, and 1 foot long : the Fir weigh'd j3, and was bro- 
ken with4of an 1co : The 0ak weigh'd 1& 3 broken with 4 of an 


ICO : the 4h weigh'd 14 3 broken with 100. 
Again, 
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Again,there wasa piece of Fir4 Inch ſquare, and two foot long, 
broken with-33 4 A piece of 4 Inch thick 1 Inch broad,and 7 foots 
long, broken with 100 weight edge-wiſe; And a piece of tinch 
thick,14 broad,2 foot long, broken with 125 weight, alſo edge-wiſe, 

The Experiment was order'd to be repeated by the Preſident, to 
Sr. William Petty, and Mr. Hook; and it was ſuggeſted by ſome of 
the Company, that in theſe #ryals conſideration might be had of the 
age, knottineſſe, ſolidity, ſeveral Soyls, and parts of trees, &c, and 
Sr, Robert Morray did particularly add, that it might be obſery'd 
| how far any kind of Wood bexd: before it breaks, 


March =— 64, 


The Operator gave an Accompt of more pieces of wood broken 


by weight, viz. a piece of Fir 4 foot long 2 Inches, 53 Ounce weight, 


broken with 800 /..weight , and very little bending with 750; by 
which the Hypotheſss ſeems to be confirm'd, that in ſimilar pieces , 
the Proportion of the breaking-weight is according to the baſis of the 
wood-braken : Secondly, of a piece of Fir 2 foot long, u Inch 
iquare, cut away from the middle both wayes to halt an Ich, 
which ſupported 250 /. weight before it broke, which is more by 
50. than a piece of the fame thickzeſſe every way was formerly 
broken with ; the difference was gueſted to proceed from the more 
firmneſle of this other piece. — 

His Lordſhip was deſired to contribute to the Proſecution of this 
Experiment, and particularly, to confider what line a Beams muſt be 
cut in, and how thick, it ought tobe at the Extreamr, to be equal- 
ly ſtrong : Which was brought in April 13, but find it not en- 
ter'd. 

April 20, 1664; 


The Experiment of breaking YYood was proſecuted, and there 
were taken two pieces of Fir,cach two foot long, and 1 Inch ſquare, 
which were broken, the one long-wayes with 300 1, weight,the other 
tranſverſe-wayes with 23 hundred : Secondly,two pieces of the ſame 
wood, each of + of an Inch ſquare, and two foot long, broken , the 
one long wayes with 15 hundred; the other tranſverſe with 100 /, 
weight : Thirdly, one piece of 2 foot long + Inch ſquare, broken 
longwayes with 811. Fourthly, one piece cut out of a crooked 
Oken-billet , with an arching Grain , about 4 Inch ſquare, two foot 
long, broken with 4 hundred, 


June 29. 1664. 


There were made ſeveral Experiments more of breaking wood : 
Firſt, a piece of Fir © Inch diameter, and 3 Inches long, at which 
diſtance the weight hung, broke in the Plane of the Grain horizons 
tally,with 663 I. whereof 15 l. TroyzVertically, with 2 /.more, Alſo 
Fir of a* Inch diameter, and 13 Inch long,broke vertically with 20/, 
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and horizontally, with 19 1. Elm of + Inch diameter,and three inches 
long broke horizont ally,with 47 1. Vertically with 23 1, Elm of } inch 
diameter, and 1* Inch long, broke horizontally with 124, Vertically 
with 101, which is Note-worthy, 


Fly 6. I 664, 


The Experiment of breaking Woods proſecuted : A piece of 
Oak of + Inch diameter and three Inches lone, at which diſtance the 
weight hung, broke horizontally with 48 /. Yertically with 40 1, 
Aſh of % Inch diameter, and 3 Inch long, horizontally with 77 1. Verti- 
cally, with 751. Aſh of % Inch diameter, and 1% Inch long , hori- 
zontally with 191. Vertically, with 12. e&&c. Thus far the Regi- 

er, 
F 18, Here might come in the Problemes of Cardinal Caſa in Lib.q. 
14diote dial. 4'9 concerning;the different velocity of the Aſcent of 
great pieces of Timber, before the ſmaller, ſubmerged in water ; as 
alſo of the weight; as v. py. Why a piece of Wood 1001. weight , 
poiling more in the Air than 2 Lof Lead,the 2 1.of Lead ſhould ſeem 
to weigh (he ſhould ſay Sink, ) more in the Water 2 Why Fruits 
being cut off from the Tree , weigh heavier, than when they were 
growing ? With ſeveral the like Paradoxes, haply more curious 
than #/eſul, and therefore we purpoſely omit them. 

19. Concerning Squard, and Principal Timber for any uſual 
Building, theſe are the legal Proportionr, and which Builders ought 
not to vary from, + 


F. - F. In, In. ' (Inch Inch 
Summers \ 14 16 In length, nn In length 


8 
or Gir-= J/t8tozo\ muſt be 13 & 9: Foyſs muſt be |'8 — 3 
ders 20 23/ intheir 14 10 of : in their 9 & 3 
from 23 26\ Square, /16 12 Squares, / 6 — 3 
\26 28 17 14 


of any length, from 15 s 
foot, may have in 10 & 6 
3their ſquart—  — 8 1 


F. F.)Inlength, 6 {al and Beams (Inch Inch 
7 


Binding Tiim- ,) 7 to 11: muſt 7 &s 
Foits & ming "*( in her s 


from Square 
F. F, yn length, muſt (9 — 8 
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from 185 21 + | ſquare 12— 9 

F 
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ers IN 
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of any length frome 10 in their 12 12 


Principal Diſchavgers 5 Foot 7 muſt have 3 Inch iz 
upward )) ſquare 16 ——13 


But Carpenters alſo work by Square , which is 10 foot in Framing 
and 
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and.EreCting the Carcaſe ( as they call it) of any Timber Edihice, 
which is valued according to the goodnefſe and choyce of the 
Materials, and curioſity in Framing 3 elpecially Roofs and Stayre- 
caſes, which are of moſt charges. And here might alſo ſumething 
be added concerning the manner of framing the Carcaſes of Builds 
ings, as of Floors , pitch of Roofs, the length of Hips, and 
Sleepers, together with the names of all thoſe ſeveral Timbers uſed 
in Fabrics totally confiſting of Wood; but I find it done to my 
hand, and Publiſh'd ſome years fince, at the exd of a late Tran: 
lation of the firſt Book of Palladio, to which I refer the Reader. 
And to accompliſh our; 1rtiſs in Timber, with the utmoſt which 
that evaterial 1s capable of; to the Study and Contemplation of 
that ſtupendious Roof , which now lies over the ever renowned 
Skeldonean Theater at the Univerſity of Oxford ; being the ſole 
Work and Contrivement of that my moſt Honoured Friend 
Dr, Chr. Wren, now worthily digoified with the S»perintendency 
of his Majeſties Buildings. | 
20. Wedid, in Chap. 21. mention certain Subterranean Trees , 
which Mr. Cawbdex ſuppoſes grew altogether under the ground : 
And truly, it did appeara very Paradox to me, tillI both ſaw,and 
diligently examin'd that piece ( P/azk, Store, or both ſhall Iname 
it) of Lignum foſſzle taken out of acertain-@varry thereof at Aqua 
Sparta not far trom Rome, and ſent to the molt incomparably learn- 
ed Sir George Ent, by that obliging Yirtzoſo Cavalier dal Poxzzo, He 
that ſhall examine the hardneſſe, and feel the ponderonſneſſe of it , 
fioking in water, &c. will eaſily take it for a Jonny but he that 
ſhall behold its graiz, fo exquiſitely #zdulated , and varied toge- 
ther with its colour, manner of hewing, chips, and other moſt per- 
fect reſemblances, will never ſcruple to pronounce it arrant wood, 
Signor Stel'uti ( an Ttalian) has publiſh'd a whole Treatiſe ex- 
preſly to deſcribe this great Cxrioſity ; And there has been brought 
to our xotice,a certain relation of an Elm growing 1n Bark-ſhire neer 
Farringdon, which being cut towards the Root, was there plainly 
. Petrified ;, the like, asI once my (elf remember. to have ſeen in ano- 
ther Tree, which grew quite through a Rack near the Sepulchre of 
Agrippina ( the Mother of that Monſter Nero ) at the Baia by Na- 
ples, which appear'd to be all Stone, and trickling down in drops 
of Water, if | forget not. But , whiles others have Philoſophiz'd 
according to their manner upon theſe extraordinary Concretions 3 
ſee what the moſt induſtrious, and knowing Mr. Hook, Curator of 
this Royal Society, has with no lefle Reaſon, but more ſuccinRneſle , 
obſerv'd from a'late Microſcopical Examen of another piece of pe- 
trifid wood ; the Deſcription, and Ingenuity whereof cannot but 
gratifie the Cxriozs , who will by this nſtance,not onely be inftru- 
&ed how to make Inquiries upon the like occaſions; but ſee alſo 
with what accarateneſſe the Society conſtantly proceeds 1n all their 
Indagations, and Experiments ; and with what Candor they relate, 
and communicate them. 
21. © lt reſemb/i'd woed, in that 
« Firſt, 
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cc Firſt, all the parts of the petrif'd ſubſtance feem'd not at all 
« diflocated,or alter'd from their natural poſition whiles they were 
© 00d; but the whole piece retain'd the exaCt ſhape of wood hav- 
<.ing many of the conſpicuous pores of wood ftill remaining pores, 
«* and ſhewing a manifeſt difference viſible enough between the 
«* orain of the wood and that of the bark; eſpecially, when any fide 
© of it was cut ſmooth and polite; for then 1t appeared to have a 
« yery lovely grain, like that of ſome curious cloſe wood, 

«Next ( it reſembled wood) in that all the ſmaller and Cit ſo 1 
&* may call thoſe which are onely to be ſeen by a good glaſle ) mMi- 
© croſcopical pores of it, appear ( both whagthe ſubſtance iscut and 
< poliſh'd tranſverſly, and parallel tothe pores) perfeCtly like the 
& Micreſcopical pores of ſeveral kinds of wood, retaining both the 
* ſhape, and poſition of ſuch pores, 

« It was differing from wood, 

«Firſt, in weight, being to common water, as 34 to I. whereas 
& there are few of our Engliſh woods that, when dry, are found to 
© be full as heavy as water. 

* Secondly, in hardneſſe, — near as hard as a flint, and 
©* in ſome places of it alſo reſembling the grain of a 9 : It would 
© very readily cut Glaff, and would not without difficulty ( eſpe- 
© cially in ſome parts of it) be ſcratch'd by a black hard flint : 
*it would alſo as readily ſtrike fire againſt a Steel, as alſo againſt 
©a flint. 

* Thirdly, in the cloſeeſſe of it 3 for,though all the microſcopical 
© pores of the wood were very conſpicuousin one poſition , yet by 
© altering that poſttion of the polifh'd furface to the light , it alſo 
© was manifeſt that thoſe pores appear'd darker than the reſt of the 
"© body, onely becauſe they were fill'd up with a more dusky ſub- 
* ſtance, and not becauſe they were hollow, 

«& Fourthly, inthat it would not b#rz in the fire ; nay, though I 
© kept it a good while red-hot in the flame of a Lamp , very in- 
* ten(ly caſt on it by a b/aſt through a ſmall pipe; yet it feemed not 
*atall to have diminiſh'd its extenſion; but onely I found it to 
* have chang (d its colour, and to have put ona more dark, and 
© dusky brown hue. Nor could perceive that thoſe parts which 
* ſeem*d to have been wood at firſt, were any thing waſted, but the 
« parts appear'd asfolid, and cloſe as before. It was farther ob- 
© fervable alfo, that as it did not conſume like wood; fo neither 
&« did it crack and fly like a flizt, or ſuch like hard ftore; nor was 
©it long before it appeared red-hot. , 

« Fittly, in its diſſo/ableneſſe 3 for putting ſome drops of diſtilled 
* Yznegar upon the ſtone, I tound it preſently to yield very many 
* bxbbles, juſt like thoſe which may be oblerved in fpirit of Yine- 
* ear when it corrodes Coral; though I gueſs many of thoſe bub- 
© btes proceeded frem the ſmall parcels ot Air, which were driven 
© out of the pores ot this pe?rifi'd fubſtance, by the infmuating It- 

&© quid menſirunn, 
« Sixtly, 1n its Kzgidneſſe , and friability; being not at all flrxi- 
| ble, 
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© ble, but brittle like a: flint ; infomuch that with one knock of a 
* Hammer | broke off a ſmall piece of it, and with the ſame Ham- 
* zer quickly beat it to pretty fine powder upon an Anvil, 

&* Seventhly,it ſeem'd alſo very differing from wood to the toxch, 
© feeling more cold then wood uſually does, and much like other 
& cloſe Stones and Minerals, 

** The Reaſons of all which Phenomena ſeem to be. 

© That this petriffd wood having lain in ſome place where it was 
© well ſoaked with petrifying water ( that is, ſuch a water as is well 
* impregnated with ſtozy and earthy particles ) did by degrees ſe- 
** parate, by ſtraining and filtration, or perhaps by precipitation , 
* co-hefion or coagu/ation , abundance of ſtony particles trom that 
** permeating water, which ſtony particles having, by means of the 
* fluid Yekicle, convey'd themſelves not onely into the microſcopi- 
* cal pores, and perfetly ſtop'd.up them, but alſo into the pores , 
* which may perhaps be even in that part of the wood which 
© through the »2icroſcope appears moſt ſolid ; do thereby fo aug- 
* ment the weight of the wood, as to make it above three times 
* heavier than water, and perhaps fix times as heavy as it was when 
"© wood : next, they hereby ſolock up and fetter the parts, of the 
* wood, that the fire cannot eaſily make them fly away, but the aCti- 
* on of the fireupon them is onely able to char thole parts, as it 
* were, like asa piece of wood it it be cloſed very faſt upin Clay, 
* and kept a good while red hot in the fire, will by the heat of the 
© fire be char d, and not conſum'd 5 which may perhaps be the rea- 
© ſon why the petrifi d ſubſtance appear'd of a blackiſh brown col- 

& our after it had been burnt. By this intruſion of the petrifi d 
© particles it alſo becomes hard, and friable; for the ſmaller pores 
© of the wood being perfeCtly ſtuffed up with thele flony particles, 
© the particles of the wood have few, or no pores in which they can 
* reſide, and conſequently, no flexion or yielding can be caus'd in 
* ſucha ſubſtance. The remaining particles likewiſe of the wood 
* among the ſtony particles may keep them from cracking and fly- 
&© !ng, as they doina flint, 

22. The caſual finding of Subterraneow-Trees has been the oc- 
caſion of this curious Digreſſcon : Now it were a ſtrange Paradox 
to affirm.that the Timber #nder the ground,ſhould to a great degree, 
equal the walxe of that which grows above the Ground ; leeing 
though it be far eſſe, yet it 1s far Richer, the Roots of the vile(t 
Shrub, being better for its toughneſſe , and for Ornaments, and deli- 
| cate »ſes much more preferrable than the Heart of the faireſt and 
ſoundeſt Tree : And many Hills, and other waſte-places, that have 
inJate and former Ages been ſtately Groves and Woods, have yet 
this Treaſure remaining, and perchance ſound and unperiſh'd, and 
commonly ( as we obſerv'd ) anhinderance to other Plantations 
Engines therefore, and Expedients for the more ealily extra@ing 
theſe (ambrances, and making 1iddance upon ſuch Occalions, be- 
ſides thoſe we have produc'd, would be excogitated, and enquir'd 
after, for the diſpatch of this difficult Work. 

23. Finally, 
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23. Fivally , for theuſe of our Chimneys, and maintenance of 
fire, the plenty of wood for fuel, rather than the quality 1s to be 
looked after 3 and yet there are ſome greatly to be preferr'd 
before others, as harder, longer-laſting, better heating, and chearful- 
ly burning; for which we have commended the Aſh, ec. 1n the fore- 
going Paragrephr,and to which I pretend not here to add much , 
for the avoiding repetitionsz though even an Hiſtory of the beſt 
way of Charing would not miſ-become this Diſcourſe. 

But ſomething more isto be ſaid ſure, concerning the feling of 
Fuel-wood : Note therefore, that you firſt begin with the #nder- 
wood : Some conceive between Martle-mas and Holy-Rood; bur, 
generally with Qaks as ſoon as 'twill ſtrip, but not after May 3 and 
for 4ſhes, 'twixt Michael. mas and Candle-mas ; and fo fell'd, as that 
the Cattel may have the browſing of it, for in Winter they will not 
onely eat the tender twigs, but even the very of ; but fell no 
more in aday than they can Eat for this purpoſe : This done, kid 
or bavin them, and pitch them upon their ends to preſerve them 
fromrotting : Thus the Vnder-wood being diſpos'd of, the reſt 
will proſperthe better,and befides it otherwiſe does but rot upon 
the Earth, and deſtroy that which would ſpring. If you head or 
top for the fire, 'tis not amiſs to begin three or four foot above the 
Timber, if it be conſiderable ; but in caſe they are onely ſhaker- 
Trees and Hedge-rows , {trip them even to thirty foot high, becauſe 
they are uſually full of boxghs ; and 'twere good to top ſuch as you 
perceive to wither at the tops a competent way beneath , to pre- 
vent their fickneſſe downwards, which will elſe certainly enſue ; 
whereas by this means even dying Trees may be preſerved many 
years to good emoJument, though they never advance taller ; and 
being thus frequently ſhred, they will produce more, than if ſut- 
fered to ſtand and decay : This is a profitable mote for ſuch as 
have old, doating, or any wayes infirm Foods : In.other Fellings , 
ſome adviſe never to commence the disbranching from the top, tor 
though the incumbency of the very boughs upon the next , cauſe 
them to fall off the eaſter, yet it endangers the ſplicing of the next, 
which is very prejudicial, and therefore adviſe the beginng at the 
neareſt. And in Cutting for fuel you may as at the top , foat the 
ſides, cut a foot,or more from the Body ; but never when you ſhred 
Timber Trees : We have ſaid how dangerous it ts, to cut for wood 
when the Sap is up, it is a mark of improvident Hysbands; befides 
It will never burn well, though, abundance be congeſted : Laſt: 
ly, remember that Eaſt and North.winds are unkind to the ſucceed- 
ing Shoots. Now tor direCtions in Stacking ( of which we have 
ſaid ſomething in Chap. of Copſes) ever ſet the loweſt courſe an end, 
the ſecord that on the ſides and ends, wiz. f1des and ends out- 
ward; the third thwart the other on the ſide», and fo the: reſt, 
til] all are placd, ſpending the up-molſt firſt, 

Thus we have endeavoured to preſcribe the beſt direftions we 
could learn concerning this neceſſary Subje&t, And in this penu- 
Ty of that dear Commodity, and to incite all ingenious perſons , 

ſtudious 
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{tudious gf the benefit of their Conxtrey , to think of wayes how 
our Woods may be preſerved, by all manner of Arts which may 
prolong the laſting of our fxe/, I would give the beſt encourage- 
ments. Thoſe that ſhall ſeriouſly conſider the intollerable miſery 
of the poor Caichi (the then Inhabitants of the Low Countries ) 
deſcrib'd by Pliny,lib 16.caþ.1,(how opulent ſoever their late Indn- 
ſiry has render'd them)for want only of wood for fxel,will have rea- 
ſon to deplore the exceſſive decay of our tormer ſtore of that uſe- 
ful Commodity; and by what ſhifts our Neighbours the Hollanders, 
do yet repair that defect, be invited to exerciſe their ingenuity : 
For beſides the. Dung of Beaſts, and the Peat and Tirf for their 
Chimneys, Cow ſheardes, &c. they make uſe of Stoves both portable 
and ſtanding ; and truly the more frequent uſe of thoſe Inventi- 
ons 10 Our great, waſting Cities ( as the Cuſtom is through all Ger. 
many ) as allo of thoſe new, and excellent Ovens invented by Dr, 
Keffler, tor the incomparably baking of Bread, &c, would be an 
extraordinary expedient of huſbanding our fel; as well as the 
right tningling , and making up of Char-coal-duſt, and loam, as 'tis 
hinted tous by Sir &dxgh Plat: and is generally us'd in Maſtricht , 
and the Countrey about itz than which thereis not a more ſweet, 
laſting, and beautiful fwe/; The manner of it is thus : 

24. Take about one third part of the ſmalleſt of any Coal, Pit , 
Sea,ur Char coal,and commix them very well with /oamz ( whereof 
there is i ſome places to be found a fort ſomewhat more combuſti- 
ble)make theſe up into bal/s(moiſtned with a little Vrine of 2/an or 
Beaſt) as big as an ordinary Gooſe-egge, or ſomewhat bigger; or if 
you will in any other form, like brick-bats, &c. expole theſe in the 
Air till they are throughly dry; they will be built into the moſt or- 
derly fires you can imagine, bwrz very clear, give a wonderfull 
heat, and continue a very long time. But firſt you muſt make 
the fire of Char-coal, or Small-coal, covering them with your Eggs 
or Hovilles ( as they are call'd ) and building them up in Pyramis , 
or what ſhape you pleaſe 3 they will continue a glowing , ſolemn 
and conſtant fire for ſeven or eight hours without being ſtirred , 
and then they encourage and recruite- the innermoſt vvith a fevv 
treſh Eygs, and turn the reſt, vvhich are yet quite reduc'd to Cin- 
ders. 

Two or three ſhort Bil/ets cover'd with Char-coal laſt much long- 
er, and with more life, than twice the quantity by it ſelf , whe- 
ther Char-coal alone, or Billet ; and the Bilſet: under the (har-coal 
being undifturb'd , will melt as it were into Char-coals of ſuch a 
taſting ſize, : 

If Small-coals be ſpread over the Char coal, where you burn it 
atone, *twill bind it to longer continuance; and yet more, if the 
$ma'l coal be made of the roots of Thorns, Briets, and Bramblez. 
Conſult L. Bacon, Exp. 775+ : 

25. The Quercus Marina, Wrack, or Sea-weed which comes in 
our Oyſter barrels, laid under New.Caſtle-coal to kindle it ( as the 
uſe is in ſome places) will (as I am inform'd ) make it out-laſt 
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two great fires of ſimple Coals , and maintain a glowing luculent 
heat without waſt :The manner of gathering it is to cxt it in Summer 
time from the Rocks whereon it grows abundantly, and bringiog it 
in Boats or otherwiſe to Land, ſpread and dry it in the $»# like hay, 
turning and cocking it till it be fully cured : It makes an excel- 
lent fire alone, and roaſts to admiration; and when all is barnt,the 
Aſhes are one of the beſt manure: for Land in the world, for the 
time it continues its vertue , which ſhould be frequently ſupplied 
with freſh; and asto the Fire mingled with other Combuſtibles, it 
is evident that it addsmuch life, continuance and aid , to our ſul- 
len Sea-coal Fuel 3 and if the main Ocean ſhould afford Fel ( as 
the Bernacles and Soland-Geeſe are faid to do in ſome parts of Scot- 
land with the very ſticks of their Neſts) we intheſe 1ſes may 
thank our ſelves if we benot warm - Theſe few particulars I 
have but mentior?d to animate 1»provements, and — At- 
temptsof deteRting more cheap, and uſeful proceſſes, tor wayes of 
Charing: Coals, Peat, and the like fuliginous materials; as the ac- 
compliſlyd Mr. Boyle has intimated to us in the Fift of thoſe his 
precious Eſſays concerning the #ſefulneſſe of Natural Philoſophy, Part 
2, cap, 7, E*c. to which I refer the Curious, | 

26. By the Preamble of the Statute 7 Ed, 6, one may perceive 
(the Meaſures compar'd) how plentiful fel was in the time of Ed. 
the 4th, to what it was in the Aezgns of- his Swcceſ/ors : This ſug- 
geſted a review of Sizes, and a reformation of Abyſes ; In which it 
was EnadGed, that every Sack of Coals ſhould contain four Buſhels; 
Every Taleſhide to be four foot long, beſides the carf'; and if nam'd 
of cne, marked one, tocontain 16 inches circumference , within a 
foot of the middle ; If of two marks, 23 inches; of 3, 28. of 4; 
35; of 5.58. inches about, and fo proportionably. 

27. Billets were to be of three foot, and four inches inlength : 
the lingle to be 17 inches and an half about 3 and every Billet of 
one caſt ( as they tezm the mark ) to be ten inches about : of two 
caſ, tourteen Inches, and to be marked ( unleſfle for the private 
uſe of the Owner) within fix inches of the middle : of one caſt 
within four inches of theend e*c, 

Every bound Fagot ſhould be three ſoot long ; the bazd twenty 
four inches circumference, beſides the knot, 

In the 43. Eliz. the ſame Statute ( which before only concern'd 
London and its Suburbs) was made more univerſal ; and that'of Ed, 
6. explain'a with this addition - For ſuch Taleſhides as were of 
necefiity to be made of cleft-wood, if of one mark,and half round, 
to be 19 inches about ; if quarter-cleft 18 inches#: Marked two, 
being round it ihall be 23 inches compaſs : half-round 27 : quar- 
ter-cleft 26: marked three, round 28 : half-round 33 : quarter- 
cleft 32 - marked foxr, being round 33 inches about : half round 
39 : quaiter-cleft 38 : marked five round, $8 inches about - halt- 
round 44 : quarter-cleft 43 : the meaſure to be taken within half a 
foot of the middle of the length mention'd in the former Sta- 
txte, 


Then 
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Then for the Bz/let, every one nam'd a ſingle, being round, to 
have 7 inches 4 circumference; but no ſingle to be made of cleft 
wood : It marked oze, and round, toconrain 11 inches compalle : 
it half-round 1g : quarter-cleft 122. 

It marked two, being round, to contain 16 inches : half round 
19 : quarterccleft 18; : the length as in the Statute of King Ed- 
ward 6. 

28, Fagots to be every ſtick of three foot in length , excepting 
onely one ſtick of one foot long, to harden and wedge the bindin 
of 1t : This, to preveht the abuſe ( too much practiz'd ) of filling 
the middle part, and ends with traſh, and ſhort ſticks, which had 


been omitted in the former Statute : concerning this and of the 


dimenſions of wood in the Stack, ſee Chap. 28, to dire the 
leſſe inſtrufted Parchaſer : and I have been the more particular up- 
on this occafion;becauſe,than our Fxe! bought in Billet by the Notch 
(as they call it in L o#don)there is nothing more deceitful;for by the 
vile iniquity of ſome Wretches, marking the billets as they come to 
the Wharf, Gentlemen are egregioufly cheated. I could produce 
an inſtance of a Friend of mine (and a Member of this Society ) 
for which the Wood-monger has little cauſe to brag ; fince he ne- 
ver durſt come at him, or challenge his Morey for the Commodity 
he bought; becauſe he durſt not ſtand to the meaſure. 

At Hall near Foy, there is a Fagot, which conſiſts but of oze piece 
of Wood, niturally grown in that form, with a band wrapped a- 
bout itz and parted at the ehds into four ſticks , one of which is 
ſubdivided into two others : It was carefully preſerved many years 
by an Earlof Devonſhire , and looked on as portending the fate of 
his Poſterity , which is fince indeed come into the hands of four 
Corniſh Geatlemen , one of whoſe Eſtates is likewiſe divided *twixt 
two Heirs, This we have out of Cambaer , and I here note. for 
the Extravagancy of the thing; though as to the verity of ſuch 
Portents from Trees, &c. 1 do not find (upon enquiry , which 1 
have diligently made of my Lord Breretor: ) that there is any cer- 
tainty of the riſing of thoſe L ogs in the Lake belonging to that No- 
ble Perſon, ſo as ſtill to premoniſh the Death of the Heir of that 


Family , how confidently ſoever reported, Sometimes it has hap-_ 


pn'd, but the Tradition is not conſtant : To this Claſſe may be re- 
ferred what is affirmed concerning the fatal Prediition of Oakes 
bearing ſtrange leaves, which may be enquired of, 

29, But I will now deſcribe to you the M/ſtery of Charing 
( whereof ſomething was but rouch'd inthe Proceſſe of extracting 
Tar out of the Pines) as [ receiv'd it from a moſt induſtrious perſoz, 
and fo conclude the Chapter, - 

There is made of Char*coal uſually three forts, viz. one for the 
Ironworks, a ſecond for Gun-powder, and a third tor London andthe 
Court , beſides Small-coals, of which we ſhall alſo ſpeak in its due 

lace, 
: We will begin with that ſort which is us'd for the Iron-works, be- 
cauſe the reſt are made much after the ſame manner, and with very 
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The beſt Wood for this is good 04k, cut into lengths of three 
foot, as they ſize it for the Stack, : This is better than the Cord. 
wood , though of a large meaſure, and much us'd in Eſſex. 

The Wood cut, and ſet in Stacks ready for the Coaling,chu! e Out 
ſome level place inthe Copſe, the moſt free from ſtubs, &c. to 
make the Hearth on : In the midſt of this area drive down a ſtake 
for your Centre, and with a pole, having a ring faſten'd to one of 
the extreams ( or elſe with a Cord put over the Centre ) deſcribe 
a Circurference from twenty, or more feet ſemidiameter, according 
to the quantity of your Wood delign'd for Coaling , which being 
neer may conveniently be Chared in that Hearthz and which at one 
time may be 12, 16, 20, 24, even to 3o ſtack : If 12 thereforebe 
the quantity you will Coal, a Circle whoſe diameter 1s 24 foot, will 
ſuffice for the Hearth; If 20 ſtack ,a diameter of 32 foot; It 3o, 
40 foot, and fo proportionably, ; 

Having thus marked out the ground, with A2attocks, Haws, and 
fit Inſtruments,bere it of the T»rf,and of all other combuſtible ſtuff 
whatſoever, which you are to rake up towards the Peripherie, or 
out-ſideof the Circumference, for an xſe to be afterwards made of 
itz plaining, and levelling the ground within the- Circle : This 
done, the Wood is to be brought from the neareſt parts where it is 
ftackd, in Wheel barrows ; and firſt the ſmalleſt of it plac at the 
utmoſt limit, or very margin of the Hearth, where it is to be ſet 
long: wayes, as it lay in the ſiack; the biggeſt of the Wood pitch, 
or ſet up on end round about againſt the ſmall-wood , and all this 
within the circle, till you come within five, or ſix foot of the Cer- 
tre; at which diſtance you ſhall begin to ſet the Wood in a Trian- 
gxlar form ( as in the following Prizt, a till it come to be three 
foot high - Againſt tb again, place your greater Wood almoſt 
perpendicular, reducing it trom the triangular to a circular form , 
till being come within a ,yard of the Cextre, you may Pile the 
Wood long-wayes, as it lay in the Stack, being careful that the ends 
of the ood do not touch the Pole, which muſt now be erected in 
the Centre, nine foot in height, that ſo there may remain a round 

hole, which is to be form'd in working up the Stack weed, for a 
Tunnel and the more commodious firing of the pit, as they call it, 
though not very properly. This provided for, go on to Pzle, and 
ſet your Wood upright to the other, as before ; till having gain'd 
a yard more, you lay it long-wayes again, as was ſhew'd : And 
thus continue the Work , {till enterchanging the poſition of the 
Wood, till the whole Area of the Hearth and Circle be fill'd, and 
pil'd up at the leaſt ejght foot high, and ſo drawn i» by degrees in 
Piling, that it reſemble the form of a copped brown Houſhold-loaf, 
filling all inequalities with the ſmaller Trunchions, till it lye very 
clole,and be perfeCtly, and evenly ſhaped, This done,take ſtraw, 
haume, or ferne, and lay it on the out-lide of the bottome of the 
heap, or wood , to keep the next cover from falling amongſt the 
ſticks : Upon z4#s, put on the Turf, and caſt on the duſt and Rnb- 
vil which was grubb'd,and raked up at the making ot the P_ 
an 
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and reſerved near the circle of it ; with this cover the whole heap 
. of Wood to the very top of the Pit, or Turnel, to a reaſonable,and 
competent thickneſſe, beaten cloſe and even, that ſo the fire may 
not vext but in the places where you intend it; and if in prepar- 
ing the Hearth, at firſt, there did not riſe ſufficient Turf and Rub- 
biſh for this Work , ſupply it from ſome convenient place near to 
your heap : There be who cover this again with a ſandy, or finer 
mould , which if it cloſe well, need not be above an i#ch or two 
thick : This done, provide a Screexe 3; by making light hurdles 
with /{it rods , and ſtraw of acompent thickneſle, to keep off the 
Wind , and broad, and high enough to defend an oppoſite fide 
to the very top of your Pt, being eight or nine foot ; and fo 
as to be eaſily. remov'd as need lhall require for the /xing of 
your pzf. 

When now all isin this poſture, and the #ood well rang'd, and 
clos'd, as has beendireed , ſet fire to your heap : But firſt you 
muſt provide you of a Ladder toaſcend the top of your Pit : this 
they uſually make of a curved Ti/er fir to apply to the convex 
ſhape of the Heap, and cut it full of - notches for the more com- 
- modious ſetting their Feet, whiles they govern the Fire above; 
therefore now they pull up, and take away the Stake which was 
erected at the centre to guid the building of the Pile , and cavity 
of the Tannel, This done, put in a quantity of Char-coals (about 
a peck) and let them fall tothe bottom of the Hearth; upon them 
caſt in coals that are fully kindled; and when thoſe which were 
firſt put in are beginning to fink, throw in more fel; and ſo, from 
time to time, till the Coals have univerſally taken firexpto the top: 
Then cut an ample and reaſonable thick Twrf, and clapit over the 
hole, or mouth of the Tyrnel , ſtopping it as cloſe as may be with 
ſome of the former duſt and rubbiſh : Laſtly,with the handles of 
your Rakers, or the like, you muſt make Yert-boles , or Regiſters 
( as our Chymiſts would name them) through the ſtuff which co- 
vers your Heap to the very Wood, theſe in ranges of two or three 
foot diſtance quite round within a foot ( or thereabout)) of the 
top, though ſome begin them at the bottow : Aday after, begin 
another row of holes a foot and half beneath the former; and fo 
more, till they arrive to the ground , as occaſion requires, Note, 
that as the Pit does coal and ſink towards the centre, it iscontinu- 
ally to be fed with ſhort, and fittivg Wood, that no part remain w#* 
fir'd 5 and if it chars faſter at one part than at another, there cloſe 
up the vent-holes, and open them where need is : A Pzt will in this 
manner be burning off, and charing, five, or fix dayes, and as it 
coals, the ſmoke trom thick ard groſs clouds,will grow more blew, 
and livid, and the whole maſs fink accordingly ; fo as by thele in- 
dications you may the better know how to ſtop , and govern your 
ſpiracles. Two or three dayes it will onely require for coolrng , 
which ( the zexts being ſtopp'd ) they aſſiſt , by taking now off 
the outward. covering with a Rabilor Rubber; but this, not for a« 
bove the ſpace of one yafd breadth at 'a time ; and firſt they re- 
move 
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move the courſeſt, and grofſeſt of it , throwing the finer over the 
heap again, that ſo it may neither cool! too haſtily , nor endanger 
the burning and reducing all to 4ſhes , ſhould the whole Pit be 
uncover'd' and expogd tothe Air at once therefore they open it 
thus round by degrees. 

When now by all the former Symptoms you judge it fully char- 
ed, you may begin to draw; that is, to take out the Coals, firſt 
round the bottom, by which means the Coals, Rubbiſh and Duſt (ink- 
ing and falling in together may choak , and extinguiſh the fire, 

Your Coal: ſufficiently cool'4, with a very long-tooth'd Rake, 
and a Yarn, you may load them into the Coal-Wains, which are 
made cloſe with boards, purpoſely to carry them to Market : Of 
theſe Coals the groſſer ſort are commonly reſerv'd forthe Forges , 
and Tror-works ; the middling and ſmoother put up in Sacks, and 
carried by the Colliers to London and the adjacent Towns ; thoſe 
which are char'd of the Roots, if pick'd out, are accounted beſt 
for Chymical fires , and where a laſting, and extraordinary blaſt is 
requir'd. 

30, Coal for the Powder Mills is made of Alder-wood ( but 
Lime:tree were much better had we it inthat plenty as we eaſily 
might ) cut ſtackd, and ſet on the Hearth like the. former : But 
firſt, ought the wood to be wholly di5bark'd (* which work is to be 
done about Mid:ſummer before ) and being throughly dry, it may 
be Coaled in the ſame method , the Heap or Pits onely ſomewhat 
ſmaller , by reaſon that they ſeldom 7oal above five, ot fix ſtacks 
ata time, laying it but iwo lengths of the wood one above the 0+ 
ther, in form ſomewhat flatter on the top than what we have de- 
ſcribed. Likewiſe do they fling all their Kubbjb and Duſt on the 
top, and begin not to cover at the bottow , as in the former ex- 
ample. Inlike fort, when they have drawn up the fire in 
the Tunnel, and ſtopp'dit, they begin to draw down their duft by 
degrees round the heap 3 and this proportionably as it fires, till 
they come about to the bottoms ; all which. is diſpatch'd in the 
ſpace of two dayes. One of theſe Heaps will char threeſcore 
Sacks of Coal , which may all be carried at one time in a Wag- 
gon; and ſome make the Conrt-coals after the ſame manner, Laſt- 
ly, 
f 31, Smalicoal: ate made of the Spray, and Bruſh-wood which is 
ſhripped off from the branches of. Copſe -wood, and which is ſome- 
times bound up into Bavzxs for this uſe ; though allo it be as fre- 
quently chared without binding, and then they call it cooming it 
together : This, they place in ſome near floor , made level, and 
freed of incumbrances, where ſetting one of the Bavins or part of 
the ſpray on fire, two men ſtand ready to throw on Baviz upon 
Bavin ( as faſt as they can take fire, which makes a very great 
and ſudden blaze) till they have burnt all that lyes near the place, 
to the number (it may be ) of five, or fix hundred Bavins : Burt 
ere they begin to ſet fire, they fill great Tubs or Veſſels with water, 
which ſtand ready by them, aud this they daſh on with 4 
great 
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great diſh or ſcoup, ſo ſoon as ever they have thrown on all their 
Bavins, continually plying the great heap of glowing Coals, which 
gives a ſudden ſtop to the fury of the Fire , whiles with a great 
Rake they lay, and ſpread it abroad, and ply their caſting of Wa- 
ter ſtil] on the Coals, which are now perpetually turn'd by two men 
with great Shovels, athird throwing on the water + This they 
continue till no more Fire appears, though they ceaſe not from 
being very hot : After this, they /hove/them up 1nto great heaps , 
and when they are throughly co/d, put them up in Sacks for London, 
where they uſe them amongſt divers Artificers , both to kindle 
greater Fires, and to temper , and azeal their ſeveral Works. 

32. The beſt Seaſon for the fetching home of other Fel, js from 
June 3 the Ways being then moſt dry , and paſſable , yet I know 
{ome good Hwbands will begin rather in May ; becauſe Fallowing 
and ſtirring of Ground for Corn , comes in the enſuing Morthes , 
and the Dayes are long enough , and Swaires have then leaſt 
to do, . 
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b The Central Pole or place of the Tunnel with the Arca mak- 
ing ready. 
a The Wood plac d about it in Triangle. 
c The Coal Wood pil 'd up before it be covered with Earth, 
d The Coal-pit er Pile fir'd, 
33, And 
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33. And thus we have ſeen how for Hoyſe-boot , and Ship-boot, 
Plow boot , Hez-boot, and Fire.boot, the Planting , and Propagation 
of Timber and Foreſt Trees is requilite , ſo as it was not for nothing, 
that the very Name ( which the Greeks generally apply 'd to Tim- 
ber ) Yn, by Senechdoche , was taken always pro Materia ; fince 
we hardly find any thing in Natzyre more univerſally zſeful; or, in 
compariſon with it, deſerving the name of 2/aterial. 

34. Laſtly,to complete this Chapter of the univerſal Uſe of Trees, 

and the Parts of them, ſomething I could be tempted to ſay con- 
cerning Staves, Wands &c. Their Antiquity, Uſe, Divine, Dome- 
ſtick, Civil, and Political; the time of Cutting, manner of Seaſon- 
ing, Forming, and other curious particulars ( how dry foever the 
Subje& may appear) both of Delight and Profit : but we reſerve 
it for ſome more fit opportunity , and perhaps, it may merit a pe- 
culiar Treatiſe , as acceptable , asit will prove divertiſant, In 
ſtead of this, we will therefore gratifie our Reader with ſome no 
inconfiderable Secrets : Butfirſt we will begin with a few plain 
DireRions for ſuch Perſons and Conntrey Gentlemen , as being far 
diſtant from, or unhandſomely impos'd upon by common Paizters, 
may be defirous to know how to Stop, Prime, and Paint their Tin- 
ber-work, at home, and fave the Expenſe of Work by any of 
their Servants indu'd with an ordinary Capacity. 

Putty to ſtop the chaps and cracks of wrought Timber, is made of 
White and Reds/ead, and ſome Spa#niſh-white ( not much ) tem- 
per'd, and bruiſed with ſo much Lin-ſeed Oyl as will 'bring it to the 
Conſiſtence of a Paſt. Then, 

Your firſt Priming ſhall be of Oaker and Spaniſh-white, very thin« 
ly ground : The ſecond with the ſame, a little Whiter ; but it mat- 
'ters not much. The 1hird ard laſt, with White-lead alone ; ſome 
mingle a little Spaniſh-white with it , but it is better Qmitted, If 
you defire it exquiſite, inſtead of Linr-ſeed-Oyl, uſe that of Wall nuts : 


" But the ordinary Stoxe-colonr for groſſe work, expos'd to the Air, 


may be of lefſe Expenſe, with the more ordinary 0y/,to which you 
may add a little Char-coal in the Grinding, 

Blew, is made of Indigo, with a ſmall addition of Red-lead, or 
Verdigreeſe for a dryer ; unlefſe you will uſe drying-Oyl , which is 
much preferrable, and is made of Lin-ſeed Oy! boyl'd with a little 
Umber bruiſed ſmall : I ſpeak nothing here of Smalt and Byce, 
which 1s onely done by Strewing. 

Green, with Verdigreece ground with Lin-ſeed 0yl pretty thick, 
and then temper'd with Joymers Verniſhin a glaz'd Pot of Earth(the 
beſt to preſerve your Coloxrs in) till it run ſomewhat thin 3 and juſt 
touch it with your Bruſh, when you lay it on, having Prim'd it the 
ſecond time with White, 

Nete, that every Primer muſt be dry, before you go it over 
again, | 

If you will Re-waile, as they term it, and ſhadow, er Vein your 
Stone-colour, there is a Colour call'd Shadowing-Black; or you may 


now and then lightly touch it with a little Ked-lead 3 or work with 
Umber, It 
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It will alſo behove you to have a good ſmooth Slat , and a 7b. 
ble Muller well polith'd , which may be bought at London ; as like- 
wiſe a dozen of large, and leſſer Bruſhes, and Glaz'd Pots; and to 
grind the Colours perfeAly well. The Spaniſo-white requires lit- 
tle labour 3 the Shadowing Black, none at all. 

When you have fioiſh'd, waſh your Br«ſhes with warm-Water 
and alittle Sope : Preſerve your Oyl in Bladders; and what Coloxr 
you leave, plunge the Pots into fair Water, fo as they may ſtand a 
little cover'd in it, which will keep them from growing dry, till 
you have occaſion for them. That you may not be altogether 
Ignorant of the charge, and Price of the Ingredients , which fel« 
dome varies : 

Cleer, and ſweet Lin-ſeed Oyl is uſually had for 4 s. per Gal/on, 

Spruce-Oaker, of all ſorts to Prime with, 3 s. per Pound. 

Spaniſh white, for half a Penny : White lead 3 d. per Pound. 

Vert-de-Greece, clean and bright, 3s. per Pound, Black to ſha- 
dow with, exceeding cheap. Foyners Verniſh, 6d. per Pound, So 
as for farther dire&tion 3 of White-lead fix pound , Span, white fix 
pound , Spruce:Oker three pounds, Yert*de-Greece half a pound ; 
Ferniſh one pound, Shadowing-black half a pound, &c. will ſerve 
one fora pretty deal of Work, and eafily inform what quantities 
you ſhould provide for a greater, or leſſer occaſion, 

We will next impart a Keceipt for a cheap Black: dye, ſuch yet as 
no Weather will fetch out, and that may be of »/e both within and 
without doors , upon Wainſcot, or any fine Timber,as 1 once apply'd 
It to a Coach with perfcCt ſucceſle. 

Take of Gals, groſly contus'd in a Stone Mortar one pound , 
boyle them in three quarts of White-wine Vinegar to the diminuti- 
on of one part, two remaining : With th#, rub the Wood twiſe 
over ; Then, take of the 871k Drers black, liquid (cheap, and eafie 
to be had ) a convenient quantity, mix it at diſcretion with Lamp- 
black and Aqua-vite , lufficient to make it thin enough to pale 
3 Strainer : With this , die over your Work againz and 
if atany time it be ſtain'd or ſpotted with dirt , &c. rubbing it 
only with a Folen- cloth dip'd in Oyl, it will not onely recover, but 
preſent you with a very fair and noble poliſh. Thereis a Black 
which Joyzers uſe to tinge their Pear-tree with , and make it re- 
ſemble Ebony, and likewiſe Fir, and other Woods for Cabinets, Pi- 
Gure-Frames, &c. which is this. 

Take Log-wood q. s. boyl it in ordinary Lye, and with this paint 
them over : when 'tis dry, work it over a ſecond time with Lamp- 
black, and ſtrong Size : That alſo dry, rub oft the duſty Sootineſs 
adhering to it , with a ſoft Bruſh, or C/oth ; then melt ſome Bees- 
wax, mixing it with your I amp-black, and Size , and when this 1s 
cold, make it upinto a Bal, and rub over your former Black : 
Laſtly, with a Poliſhing bruſh ( made of ſhort ſtiff Boars Briltles , 
and faſtned with #jre ) labour it till the Lſtre be to your Iik- 
ing. Bur, X 

The black Patty, wherewith they ſtop, and fill up cracks and 
D d fiſſures, 
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fiſſures 10 Fbony.and other fine wood,is compos'd of a part of the pur- 


eſt Roſin, Bees-wax, and Lamp: black : This they heat and drop into 
the Crannies ; then with an hot- Iroz, glaze it over, and being cold, 
ſcrape it even with a ſharp Chiſel, and after all, poliſh it with a 
Bruſh of bents, a nollen-cloth, Felt,and an Hogs-hair Rubber + A]- 
ſo Maſtic alone, mivgled with a proper Coloxr 1s of no lefle 
effect. 

235. We conclude all,with that incomparable Secret of the Japor 
or China-Verniſhes , which has hitherto been reſerv'd ſo choicely 
among the Yirtuoſi, with which 1 ſhall ſuppoſe to have abundant- 
ly gratified the moſt curious employers of the finer woods, 

Take a Pint of Spirit of Wine exquiſitely dephlegr*d,tour Onnces 
of Gum:Lacg, which thus clenſe : break it firſt from the ſticks and 
rubbiſh , and roughly contuſing it in a Mortar , put it to ſteep in 
Fountain water, ti'd up ina bag of courſe Linzer, together with 
a very ſmall morſel of the beſt Caſt/e-Sope, for x2 hours; then rub 
out all the ti#@xre from it , to which add a little Alum, and re- 
ſerve it apart : The Guw-lacq remaining in the bag , with one 
Ounce of Sandrac ( lome add as much Maſtic and White: Amber ) 
diſlolvein a large Hatras ( well ſtopp'd ) with the ſpirit of Wine 
by a two dayes digeſtion, frequently agitating it, that it adhere 
not tothe Glaſſe : Then ſtrain, and preſſe it forth into a leſſer 
Veſſel; Some, after the firſt Infuſion upon the Aſhes, after twenty 
four hours, augment the heat, and transfer the /atras to the Sand- 
bach, tillehe Liquor begins to ſemper ; and when the upper F we of 
the Matrss grows a little hot,and that the Gum-lacq is melted, which 
by that time (if the Operation be heeded ) commonly it is, ſtrain 
it through a Linnen-cloth,and preſſe it 'twixt two ſticks into the glaſ, 
to be kept for we , which it will eternally be , if well ſtopp'd. 


The Application. 


The: Wood which you would Yernifh, ſhould be very clean , 
ſmooth, and without the leaſt freck/e or flaw ; and in caſe there 
be any, ſtop them with a paſt made of Gum Tragacanth, incor- 
porated with what Colour you deſign : Then cover it with a 
lager of Verniſh purely , till it be ſufficiently drench'd with it - 
Then take ſever: times the quantity of the YVerniſh, as you doof 
Colour , and bruiſe it in a ſma} earthen diſh glaz'd, with a piece of 
ſome hard wood,till they are well mingled : Apply this with a very 
fine and full Penciha quarter of an hour after,do it over again,even 
to three times ſucceſlively;and if every time it be permitted to dry, 
betore you put on the next, 'twill prove the better : Within two 
hours after theſe four /ayers ( or ſooner if you pleaſe ) Polifh it 
with Preſ/c (which our Cabinet-makers call as I think, Dutch-Reeds) 
wet,or dry; nor much imports it, though in doing this, you ſhould 
chance to allcover any of the wood; lince you are to paſſe it over 
tour or five times as above; and if it be not yer ſmooth enough , 
Preſic itagain with the Reeds; but now very tenderly :; Then rub 
It 
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it ſufficiently with Tripoly, and a little 0yl-0live, or Water : Laſz- 
« ly, cover it onceor twice again with your Yerniſh, and two days 
after , poliſh it as before with Tripoly , and a piece of Hatters 
Felt. 


The Colours. 


To make it of a fair Red, Take Spaniſh Vermilion, with a quar- 
ter part of YVenice- Lacke. | 

For Black, Tvory calcin'd ( as Chymiſts ſpeak) 'twixt two well 
luted Crxcibles, which being grown'd in water, with the beſt and 
greeneſt Coppros, and fo let dry, reſerve. 

For Blew, take Vltre-Marin, and onely twice as much Verniſh , 
as of Colour, Thereſt, are to be appli'd like the Red, except it 
be the Greer, which is hard to make fair and vivid, and therefore 
feldome uſed, 

Note, The right Japon, is done with three or four Layers of Yer- 
#iſh with the Colours 3 then two of pure YVerniſh unecolour d (which 
is made by the former Proceſſe , without the Sardrac which is on- 
ly mingled and uſed for Reds) which muſt be done with a ſvvift , 
and even ſtroke , that it may not dry before the Averturin be ſeift- 
edon it ; and then you are to cover it with ſo many Layers of pure 
Verniſh, as will render it like poliſh'd Gl/aſſe, Laſt of all fourbiſh 
it with Tripoly , Oyl, and the Felt, as before directed. Note, 

By Yenturine is meant the moſt delicate and (lender Golden-wyre 
ſuch as Embroiderers uſe, reduc'd toa kind of powder, as ſmall as 
you can clipp it : this ſtrew'd upon the firſt Layer of pure Verniſh, 
when dry, ſuperinduce what Co/our you pleaſe ; and this is pretily 
imitated with ſeveral Talker. 

This being the fſt time that ſo rare a Secret has been imparted , 
the Reader will believe that envy him nothing vvhich may be of 
vſe to the Publique : And though many years lince vve vvere Mas 

fſter of this — , Athanaſizs Kercher has ſet dovvn a Proceſſe in 
his late China 1/uſtrata pretty faithfully ; yet, beſides that it onely 
ſpeaks L atine ( ſuch as'tis ) it is nothing ſoperfett as ours, Hovve 
beit , there vve learn, that the moſt opulent Province of Che» 
kiang is for nothing more celebrated, than the excellent Paper 
vvhich it produces, and the Gxmme call*d Cie ( extilling from cer- 
tain Trees ) vvith vvhich they compoſe their famous Yerniſh, fo 
univerſally valu'd over the World; becaule it is found above all 
other Inventions of that nature, to preſerve, and beautifie wood , 
above any thing vvhich has hitherto been detefted : And it has 
"accordingly ſo generally obtained vvith them , that they have 
vvhole Rooms and ample Chambers, Wainſcotted therevvith, and 
divers of their moſt precious Farnitures as Cabinets, Tables, Stools, 
Beds, Diſhes, Skreens, Staves, Frames, Pots, and other Utenſils : 
But /ozg it vvas ere vve could for all this, approach it in Exrope to 
any purpoſe, till F, Exſtachius Inart an Auguſtine-Monk,, obtain'd 
the Secret, and oblig'd us vvith - , , 
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I know not whether it may be any Service to ſpeak here of Co- 
lour'd Woods , 1 mean ſuch as are naturally fo , becauſe beſides . ' 
the Berbery for Telow, and Holly for White, we have very few : 
Our 1layers uſe Fuſtic, Locuſt, or Acacia z Braſule, Prince and Roſe- 
wood for Tellow and Reds, with ſeveral others brought from both 
the Indies ; but when they would imitate the naturall turning of 
Leaver in their curiousCompartiments and bordures of Flower. works, 
they effeCt it by dipping the pieces(firlt cut into ſhape and ready 
to inlay) fo far into hot Sand, as they would have the Shadow, 
and the heat of the Sand darkens it ſo gradually , without detri- 
ment or burning the thin Chip, as one would conceive it tobe na- 
tural : Note, that the Sand Is to be heated in ſome very thin 
Braſſe-pan like to the bottom of a Scale or Ballance : This 1 
mention becauſe the burning with 1rozs, or Aqua:fortis, is not com: 
parable to it, 

I learn alſo, that ſoft Woods attain little politure without infinite 
labour, and the expedient is, to Plane it often, and every time 
you do fo, to ſmeare it with ſtrong G/ew , which eaſily penetrating, 
hardens it 5 and the frequenter you do this, and ſtill Plare it, the 
harder, and ſleeker it will remain. 

And now we have ſpoken of Glew, 'tis ſo common and cheap 
that 1 need not tell you it is made by boyling the ſmues, Ec. of 
Sheepstrotters, parings of raw Hides, Cc, to a Gelly, and [training 
it : But the finer, and more delicate Work is beſt faſtned with 
Fiſh Glew, to be had of the Drowgiſt by the name of chthyocolla ; 
and here I conclude, 

36. Let us now then ſum up all the good qualities, and tranſcen- 
dent pert:Ations of Trees, inthe harmonious Poets , Conſort of 


Elogies. 


=—— Pines are for Maſts an uſeful Wood, 
Cedar and Cypreſſe, to build Houſes good : 
Hence covers for their Carts, and ſpokes for Wheels 


Swains make, and Ships do form their crooked Keels ; 


The Twiggy Salas, Elms with leaves are f rait 3 
Ayrtles ſtout Spears, and Cornel good for fight: 
The Nevs into Ityrean Bows are bent ; 

Smooth Limes, and Box,the Turners Inſtrument 
Shaves into form, and hollow Cups does trim 3 
And down the rapid Po light Alders ſwim : 

In hollow Bark Bees do their hony ſtive, 

And make the Trunk of an old 0ak their Hive. 


; Nor Trees of (haony, 
The Poplar, various Oaks that piercethe sky, 

Soft Linden, ſmooth-rind Beech, unmarried Bays, 
The brittle Haſel, 4fþ, whoſe (pears we praiſe, 
Unknotty Fir, the ſolace ſhading Planes, 

R ough Cheſſnuts, Maple Fleet with different granes, 
Stream- bordering Willow, Lots loving takes, 

Tuffe Box, whom never ſappy ſpring forlakes, 


— —— dant utile lignum 
Aavigis Pinos, domibus cedroſque cupreſſoſque 3 
Hinc radios triv.re yotis, hinc tympana plauttris 
Agricole, & pandas ratibus poſuere carinas, 
Viminibus ſalices , fecunde frondibus Ulmi : 
At Myriws validis bhaftilibus, & bona bello 
Corus : Ityreos Taxi torquentur in arcus, 
Nec Tilie leves, aut torno roſtle Buxum, 
Non formam accipiunt ferroque cavantur acuts: 
Nec non torrentem undam levis inuatat Alnes 
Miſſa Pado , mec non & apes exam.na condunt 
Cort:cibuſque cavis, vitieſaque Ilicis alvo: 


Georg. 2. 


and the moſt ingenious Ovid, where he introduces the miraculous 
Grove raisd by the melodious Sorg of Orphexs, 


mun—_—_ chaos abfuit arbor, 

Non nem Heliadum, non frondibus «(cul altis, 
Nec Til. « moles, nec Fagia, T iunuba Lanrus 
Et Coryli fragiles, & Fraxinus utilis ha#tis ; : 
Enediſque Abies, curvataque glandibus Ilex, 
Et Platanss genialis, Acerque coloribus impar. 
Ammicolaque ſimnl Salices, & aquatica Lotos, 
Per petuoque virens Buxns, teuneſque Mvrica, 

The 
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A purple Fig, nor Myrtle; abſent were. 
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c 


The ſlender Tamarih, with Trees that bear Ft bicolor Myrtves, & baccis caruls Ficws, 
Vos quoque flexi=pedes Hedere veniflis,7 ung 


The wanton Jvie wreath'd in amorous twines , Pampinee Vites, & amitte Vitibus Vn, 
Vines bearing grapes, and Elms ſupporting Vines, Ornique, & Picex, Pomoque onerata rubents 
Straight Service-Trees, Trees dropping Pitch, fruit-red Arbntus, & lent vitoris premia Palme, 


Arbutas, theſe the reſt accompanied. 
With limber Palmes, of Victory the prize: Grata Deum matri, Cc, ennogne 
And upright P.we, whoſe leaves like briſtles riſe, 
Priz'd by the Mother of the Gods, ——- 

Sandy. 


as the incomparable Poet goes on, and is imitated by our divine 
Spencer, where he brings his gentle Knight into a ſhady Grove, 
praiſing 


the Trees fo ſtraight, and high, 
The failing Pie, the Cedar proud , and tall, 
The Vine-prop Elm, the Poplar never dry , 
* The builder 0ak, ſoic King of Foreſts all ; 
The ſpine, good for Staves; the Cypreſf funeral : 
The Lawrel , meede of mighty Conquerours 
And Poets ſage; The Fir that weepeth till ; 
The Willow, worn of forlorn Paramours ; 
The Exgh, obedient to the benders will ; 
The Birch for Shafts; the Sa//ow for the Mill ; 
The 44yrrbe (weet bleeding in the bitter wound z 
The War-like Beech 3 the 4b for nothing ill ; 
The fruitful Gl/ive; and the Platane round 5 
The Carver Ho/m; the Maple, ſeldom inward found, 
Canto, 1: 


And in this Sy»wphony might the noble Taſſo bear likewiſe his part 3 
but that theſe are ſufficient , & tria ſunt omnia, 

37. For we have already ſpoken of that modern Art of Tapping 
Trees in the Spring, by which doubtleſle ſome excellent and ſpeci- 
fic Medicines may be attained; as from the Birch for the Stone ; 
from E/ms and Elder againſt Feavers; fo from the Vine, the Oak, 
and even the very Bramble, &c. belides the wholeſom and plea- 
ſant Drinks, Spirits, &c. that may poſſibly be educed out of them 
all, 'which we leave to the 7duſtrious, ſatisfying our ſelves , that 
we have beenamong the firſt who have hinted , and Publiſh'd the 
wayes of performing it, 

What now remains concerns onely ſome general Precepts , and 
Direfions applicable to moſt of that we have formerly touch- 
ed; together with a Brief of what farther Laws have been enact- 
ed for the Improvement,. and preſervation of Woods ; and which 
having diſpatch'd , ſhall with a ſhort Parenefis touching the pre: 
ſent ordering, and diſpoſing of his Majeſtres Plantations for the 
future benefit of the Natios, putanend to this ruſtick Diſcourſe. 


CHAP, 


Fr ſuccinta comas, hir ſutaqae vertice Pinu; 


Aſt. 19s 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Aphoriſms, or certain general Precepts of uſe to the 
foregoing Chapters. 


uy Ry all ſorts of Seeds, and by their thriving you ſhall beſt 
| diſcern what are the moſt proper kinds for Grounds, 


9wippe ſolo natura ſubeſt———— 


and of theſe deſign the main of your Plartatioz. 

2. Keep your newly ſown ſeeds continually freſb,and in the ſhade 
(as much as may be ) til] they peep. 

3. All curiows Seeds, and Plants are diligently to be weeded,till 
they are ſtrong enough to over-drop or ſuppreſſe them : And 
you ſhall caretully haw, half-dig, and ſtir up the earth about their 
Roots during the firſt three years; eſpecially, in the Yernal, and 
Autumnal Zquinoxes : This work to be done in a moiſt ſeaſon for 
the firſt year to prevent the dxſt, and the ſuffocating of the ten- 
der buds ; but afterwards, in the more dry weather, 

4. Plants, rais'd from ſeed, ſhall be thinn'd where they come up 
too thick ; and none fo fit as you thus draw to be tranſplanted into 
Hedge-rowes, eſpecially , where ground is precious. 

5. In tranſplanting , omit not the placing of your Trees towards 
their accuſtom'd 4ſpe@. 

6, Remove the ſofteſt wood to the 220iſteſt grounds, 


Diviſe arboribus partig—— 


7. Begin to Tranſplant Foreſt-irees when the leaves fall after 
Michaelmaſſe you may adventure when they are tarniſſd , and 
grow yellow : Itis loſt time to commence later , and for the 
moſt part of your Trees , early Tranſplanters ſeldom repent; for 
ſometimes a tedious band of Froſt prevents the w hole ſeaſon, and 
the baldneſfof the Tree is a note of deceipt; for ſome Oaks, and 
moſt Beeches,preſerve their dead leaves till ew ones puſh them off. 

8. Set deeper in the /ighter grounds than in the ſtrong ; but ſhal- 
loweſt in Clay : five inches is tufficient for the dryeſt, and one or 
two for the moiſt, provided you eſtabliſh them againſt winds, 

9. Plant forthin warm, and moiſt ſeaſons 3 the Air tranquil and 
ſerene 3 thewind weſterly 3 but never whiles it aGtually freezes , 
Kaines, or in Miſty Weather; for it moulds, and infeCts the Root-. 
10. What 
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10. What you gather, and draw out of YYood:, plant imme- 

diately , for their Roots are very apt to be mortified by the winds, 
and cold air. | | | 
" 14. Trees, produc'd from Seeds muſt have the Tap-roots abated 
( the YVallnut-tree, and ſome others excepted, and yet it Planted 
meerly tor the Fruit, ſome aftirm it may be adventur'd on with ſuc- 
ceſſe ) and rhe bruiſed parts cut away ; bur ſparing the fibroxs , 
for they are the principal feeders; and thoſe who clenſe them too 
much, are puniſh'd for the miſtake. 

12, In Sprizg, rub off ſome of the collateral Buds, to check the 
exuberancy of Sap in the branches, till the Roots be well efta- 
bliſh'd. | 

* 13. Tranſplant no more then you well Fexce ; for that negleCt- 
ed, Tree-culture comes to nothing - Therefore all young ſet Trees 
ſhould be defended from the winds, and Syn; eſpecially the Faſt, 
and North , till their Roots are fixed ; that is, till you perceive them 
ſhoot ; and the not exa(ly obſerving of this Article, ts cauſe of the 
periſhing of the moſt tender Plantations ; for itis the 'invalion of 
theſe two aſſailants which does more miſchief to our new ſet, and 
leſſe hardy Trees, then the moſt ſevere and durable Froſts of a 
whole /Vinter. 

14. The propereſt S03/; and moſt natural, apply to diſtin& ſpe- 
cier , Nec verd terre ferre omnes onmniz poſſant. Yet we find by 


experience, that moſt of our Foreſt-Trees grow well enough in the. 


courſeft Lands ;- provided there be a competent depth of monld : 
For albeit moſt of our wild Plants covet to run juſt under the fer- 
face, yet where there 1s not ſufficient depth to coo! them, and en- 
tertain the Moifiure and Trnfinences , they are neither laſting, nor 
proſperous, 

15. YVVood well Planted , will grow in Mooriſh, Boggy, Heathy , 
and the ſtorieſt grounds : Only the white, and blew clay (which 
is commonly the beſt Paſizre ) is the worlt fgrwood ; and fuch good 
Timber as we find in any of theſe ( ou excepted) is of an 
exceſlive age, requiring thrice the time to Arrive at their ſtature, 

16. If the ſeaſon require it , all new Plantations are to be plied 
with waterings, which is better pour'd into a circle at ſome diſtance 
from the Roots, which ſhould continually be bared of Graſſe , and 
if the water be rich, or impregnated, the fhoots will foon diſcover 
it; for the Liquor being percolated through a quantity of earth will 
carry the zitrows virtue of the ſoil with it; by no means therefore 
water at the ſtew; becauſe it waſhes the mould trom the Root , 
comes too crude, and endangers their rotting : But, 

17, For the cooling and refreſhing Tree roots, the congeſting of 
Pot ſheards , Flints, or Pibb'es near the foot of the ſtem , is preter- 
able to all other; and fo the Poet, 
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Lime-ſtones, or ſquallid Shells,that may the Rain, Aut lapidem bibulum,ant ſquallemeis infode conchas, 
Vapors, and gliding moiſture entertain. Inter enim labentay aqua, tenuiſque ſubibit 


Halitus 
Georg. 2» 


But remember you remove them after a competent time , elſe the 
Vermine, Snails, and Inſe&s which they produce and ſhelter , will 
gnaw, and greatly injure their Bark, 

18, Young Plants will be ſtrangled with Corn, Oates, Peaſe, or 
Hemp, or any rankly growing Grain, if a competent circle and 
diſtance be not left ( as of neara yard, or ſo ) of the Stem ; this 
is a »ſeful remark. ; 

19. Cut no Trees (eſpecially, having an eminent Pith in them , 
being yourg and tender too) when either heat, or cold are in ex- 
treams; nor in very wet, or ſnowy weather; and in this work it is 

rofitable to diſcharge all Trees of unthriving, broken, wind-ſha- 
bo browſe, and ſuch as our Law terms Cablicia, and to take them 


off to the quick, 


e=—— pars ſincere trahathr. 


And for Ever:greens,eſpecially ſuch as are tender , prune them not 
after Planting, till they do Radicare, that 1s, by ſome little freſh 
ſhoot , diſcover that they have taken. 

I will Conclude with the Tecnical names , or diſſmiler parts of 
Trees, asI find them enumerated by the Induſtrious and Learned 
Dr. Merett, Scapws, Truncws, Cortex, Liber, Malicorium, Matrix , 
Medulla & Cor, PeRten, Circuli, Surculi, Rami, Sarmenta, Ramuſeu- 
h, Spadix, Vimen, Virgultum & Creminm , Vitilia, Talea, Scobs , 
Termes, Turiones , Frondes, Cachryas © Nucamentum, Julus &+ Ca. 
tulus, Come : The Species Frutex, Suffrutex, &-c. all which [ 
leave to be put into good and proper Engliſh, by thoſe who ſhall 
once oblige our Nation with a full, and abſolutely compleat Difi- 
onary, as yet a great d:fiderate amongſt us. 

To thisI ſhall add, the Tizze, and Seaſor of the flouriſhing of 
Trees, computing from the entrie of each Month as the fipures de- 
note; that is, from March ( where the DoFor begings ) incluſive- 
Ily.. March, Acer 3. ((i) from March to May, viz, ozeMonth ; &- 
ſic de ceteris) Populus 2, Quercus 5, Sorbus 2. UVimns 2, April, 
Alnus 2, Betula 2. Caſtanea 4. Enonymus 2. Fagus 2. Fraxinus 2, 
Nux-Juglans 3. Salix 2. Sambucus 2. May, Cornus 2, Geniſta 4. 
Juniperus, Morus 2. Tilia 4. June, Aquifolium 2. July, Arbutus 2. 
Feb. Buxus 2. 

Many more uſefull Obſervations are to be colleted, and added 
to theſe , from the diligent experience of Planters, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of the Laws and Statutes for the Preſervation, and 
Improvement of Woods, vc. 


tt. Is not to be paſſed by , that the very firſt Law we find 

which was ever promn'g'd , was concerning Trees; and 
that Laws themſelves were firſt Written upon them, or Tables com- 
pos d of them ; and after that Eſtabliſhment in Paradiſe, the next 
we meet withal are as Antient as Moſes; you may find the Statute 
at large in Dext. c. 20. v.19, 20. Which though they chiefly ten- 
ded to Fruit-Trees, even in an Enemies Countrey, yet you will 
find a caſe of zeceſſuty, onely alledg'd for the permifien todeſtroy 
any other, 

A To Summe up briefly the Lawes, and Civil Conſtitutions of 
great Antiquity , by which Servizs informs us *twas no lefle than 
Capital, 4liengs arbores incidere; the Lex Aquilia, and thoſe of the 
xii. Tabb, mention'd by Panlys, Cajus, Julianns, and others of that 
Robe, repeated divers more. 

It was by thoſe Sacred Confiitutions provided, that none mighe 
ſo much as Plant Trees on the Confines of his Neighbours Gronnd , 
but he was to leave a ſpace of at the leaft five foot, for the ſmalleſt 
Tree, that they might not injure him with their ſhadow. $7 Arbor 
in Vicini agrum impenderit, eam ſublucato, &c, and if for all this, 
any hung over farther , 'twas to be ſtrip'd up fifteen foot; And 
this Law Baldwinus , Olderdorpius, and Hotoman recites out of Ul- 
pian L. 1. F, de Arb. Cadend.-where we have the Pretors Interdi@# 
expreſs'd, and the impendent Wood adjudged to appertain to him 
whoſe field, or fence was thereby damnified : Nay, the Wiſe 
Solon preſcribed Ordinances for the very diſtances of Trees 3 asthe 
divine Plato did againſt ſtealing of frat, and violating of Planta« 
tions : And the interdiftion de Glande legenda runs thus in Vlpi- 
an, AIT PRATOR, GLANDEM, SOA EX ILLIUS AGRO IN 
TUUM CADIT, 9U0 MINUS ILLI TERTIO QUOQUE DIE 


LEGERE AUFERKE LICEAT, VIM FIERIT VEIO, And yet, 


though by the Pretors permiflion he might come every third day 
to gather it up without Treſpaſſe, his Nerghbowr was to ſhare of the 
Aaft which fo fell into his Ground 3, and this Chapter is well fup- 
plied by Pliny l. 16. c. 5. and Cajws upon the Place, interprets 
Glardem to lignifie not the Acorns of the Oak alone, but all ſorts 
of fruit whatſoever, l. 136. F. de Verb. Signif. L. Unis fl, de Glan= 
de leg, as by uſage of the Greeks , amongſt whom «*z:64ve imports 


all kind of Trees. | 
E e Moreover, 
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Moreover, no Trees might be Planted neer Tublique Aqueydufs, 
leaſt the Roots ſhould infinuate into, and diſplace the Stores : Nor 
on the very margent of Navigable Rivers , left the Boats and o: 
ther Veſſels paſſing to and fro, ſhould be hindred , and therefore 
ſuch impediments were call'd Rete, quia Naves retinent, ſayes the 
Gloſs; and becauſe the falling of the /eaves corrupted the Water. 
Sonor within ſuch a diſtance of High ways{which alſo our own Laws 
prohibit ) that they might dry the better , and lefle cumber the 
Traveller. Trees that obſtrufted the Foundation of Houſes were to 
be. fell'd 3 Bartel. L, 1. dof. c. de Interdi&, Ulp. in L. priore ft, de 
Arborum cedend. Trees ſpreading their Roots in neighbour-ground, 
tobein common ; See (ujas and Paulus in L, Atb, ff de Communi 
dividend.. where more of the A/icnation of Trees fc]l'd , and not 
ſtanding but with the Funds, as alſo of the Uſe-fruit of Trees, ard 
the difference 'twixt Arbores Grandes , and Cremiales or Cedue, of 
ail which UVlpian, Ba'dus, Alciat , with the Lawes to govern the 
Caniucatores and Sublucatores, and Pruners ; wide Pan. [. c, Sent. l, 
5. Feſts,@«c. for we paſle over what concerns Vires and Olive-trees, 
to be found in Cato de R. R, &c. Nor 1s it here that we defign 
toenlarge, as thoſe who have philo/ogiz'd on this occaſion de Syco- 
#bantis , and other curious criticiſmesz but paſle naw on, and con- 
tine my ſelf to the prudent Sar#ions of our own Parliaments : for 
though according to the old and beſt Spirit of true Exg/ih , we 
Qught to be more powerfully led by his 2ajeſties Example, than to 
have need of more cogent and violent Laws; yet that our Diſ- 
courſe may be as ample, and as little defcAive as we can render it, 
ſomething 'tis fit ſhould be ſpoken concerning ſuch Lawes and Ordi- 
nances as have been from time to time conſtituted amongſt us for 
the Encouragement, and Dire&ioz of ſuch as do well,as for the Ani- 
maduerſion and Puniſhment of thoſe who contiaue refraZory , 
which I deduce in this order, 

3. Fromthe time of Edward the fourth, were enacted many ex- 
cellent Lawes for the Planting, ſecuring, cutting , and ordering of 
IFood:s, Copſe;, and Under woods, as then they took cognizance of 
them; together with the ſeveral perra/tzes upon the Infringers ; 
c{pecially from the 25 of Hex. 8 17. Oc, confirm'd by the 13 and 
27, of Q_ Eliz. cap. 25. 15. &c. which are diligently to be conſult- 
cd. revived, put io execution , and enlarg'd where any defe(t is 
apparent 3 as in particular the 4# of ex<mpting of Timber of 22 
years growth from Tythe, fora longer period , to render it com- 
pleat, and moreeffeQtual to their Improvement : And that Law 
repealed, by which Wil/ows, Sallows, Oziers, &c. which they term 
$ub-bojs , are reputed but as Weeds, 

4+ Severer puniſhments have Jately bern ordain'd againſt our 
IWood-ſtealers, deſtroyers of young Trees, &c. by an antient Law of 
ſome Nation, 1 read he forfeited his Hand , who beheaded a Tree 
without permiſſion of the Owner z and I cannot fay they are ſharp 
ones,when I compare the ſeverity of our Lawes againlt Mare ſteal- 


ers 3 nor 2m I by inclination the leaſt cruel; but I do affirm, we might 
as 
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as well live without Mares, as without Mafts and Ships , which are 
our wooden,but no lefle profitable Horſes, 

5. And here we cannot but perſtringe thoſe Royotows Aſſemblies 
of Idle People, who under pretence of going 4 Maying ( as they 
term it) do oftentimes cut down,and carry away fine [traight Trees,to 
ſet up before ſome Ale-konſe, or Revelling-place , where they keep 
their drunken Bacchanalias : For though this Cuſtom was, I read,in- 
troduc'd by the Emperor Anaſtaſivs , to aboliſh the Gentil Majana 
of the Romans at Oftia 5 which was to transfer a great Oaken: Tree 
out of ſome Foreſt into the Town, and erect it before their Miſtris's 
Door ; yetI think it were better to be quite aboliſh'd amongſt us, 
for many reaſons, belides that of occaſioning ſo much waſt and ſpoyl 
as we find is done to Trees at that Seaſor, under this wanton pre- 
tence, by breaking, mangling, and tearing down of branches, and 
intire Arzzs of Trees, to adorn their Wooden-Idol. The Imperial 
Law againſt ſuch diſorders we have in L, ob, id. fl, ad legem Aquill. 
&1n f I. 47. Tit. 7, Arborem furtim ceſarum : See allo Triphon. 
L. ig. de Bon. off, cont. tab. vel in ligna focaria, L. Ligni ff, de Lege 
3. Oc. 

To theſe | might add the Laws of our King 1a; or as the Learn- 
ed Lambert calls them, Agxaruie de priſcis Anglorum legibws , 
whoſe Title is, Be puþu bapnere : of Burning Trees : The Sar- 
Fion runs thus, 

If an\ one ſet fire of a fell d Wood, he ſhall be puniſhed, and be« 
fides pay three pounds , and for thoſe who clandeſtinely ent Wood 
( of which the very ſound of the Axe ſhall be ſufficient ConviCtion ) 
for every Tree , he ſhall be mul@ed thirty ſhillings, A Tree fo fell d 
under whoſe Shadow thirty Hoggs can ſtand , ſhall be mulited at 
three pounds, &*c, 

6. lhave heard, thatin the great Expedition of 88, it was ex+ 
preſly enjoyn'd the Spaniſh Commanders of that ſignal Armada 3 
that if when /azded they ſhould not be ableto ſubdue our Nation, 
and make good their Conqueſt ; they ſhould yet be ſure not to 
leave a Tree ſtanding in the Foreſt of Dear : . It was like the 
Policy of the Philiſtines, when the poor Iſraelites went down to 
their Enemies Smiths to ſharpen every man his Tools 3 for as they 
ſaid, leſt the Hebrews make them Swords, or Spears; fo theſe, leſt the 
Enpliſh build them Ships, and Men of War : Whether this were 
ſo, or not; certain it is, we cannot be too jealoxs for the preſer- 
vation of our Weods ; and eſpecially of thoſe eminent, and , with 
care, inexhauſtible Magazines : I darenot ſuggeſt the encourage- 
ment of a yet farther reſtraint , that even Proprietors themſelves 
ſhould not preſume to make havock of ſome of their own Woods, 
to feed their prodigality, and heap fel to their vices; but it is wor- 
thy of our obſervation, that (in that in-imitable Oratioz, the ſe- 
cond Philippic ) Cicero does not ſo ſharply reproach his great Anta: 
goniſt for any other of his Extravagancies (which yet he there enu- 
merates ) as for his waſteful diſpoſure of certain Wood-lands be- 
Jopging to the Common-wealth , amongſt his jovial Bravo's, and 
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leud Companions; tua iſta detrimenta ſunt ( meaning his Debau- 
ches ) illa noſtra; ſpeaking of the Timber, 

7, Buttothe Laws: it were to be wiſh'd that our tender, and 
improvable Foods, ſhould not admit of Cattle, by any means , till 
they were quite grown out of reach; the Statntet which connive at 
it, in favour of Cuſtom, and forthe ſatisfying of a few clamorous 
and rude Commoners, being too indulgent ; lince it is very evident, 
that leſs then a 14. or15. years encloſure is, in molt places, too ſoon; 
and our moſt zzaterial Trees would be of infinite more worth and 
improvement, were the Standards ſuffer'd to grow to Timber , 
and not ſo frequently cut, at the next felling of the Wood, as the 
general cuſtom is, In 22 Edw, 4. the liberty arrivd but to ſever 
years after a felling of a F oreſt or Purlieuz and but three years 
before, without ſpecial licenſe : This was very narrow; but 
let tis then look on Ergland as an over-grown- Country. 

8, Wood in Parks was afterwards to be four years Fenced, upon 
felling © and yearling Colts, and Calves might be put into incloſed 
Woods after two : By the 13 Eliz. five years, and no other Cattle 
till fix, if the growth was under fourteen years; or until erght , if 
exceeding that age till the Jaſt felling : All which Statutes being 
by the AG of Her. 8, but temporal, this Parliament ot. Eliz. thought 
fit to make perpetual. | 

9. Then, to prevent the deſtructive razing , and converting of 
Woods to Paſture : No wood of two Acres, and above two furlongs 
from the 24anſcon Houle, ſhould be indulg'd : And the prohibitions 
are good againſt Aſarts made in foreſts, &c, without licenſe : 

' The Penalties are indeed great; but how ſcldome inflicted ? 
and what is novy more caſte, than Coiapounding for ſuch a 
licenſe £ 

In ſome parts of Germany, vvhere a fingle Tree is obſerv'd to be 
extraordinary fertile, a conſtant, and plentiful Maſt-bearer ; there 
are Laws to prohibite their felling without” ſpecial leave - 
And it was well Eratted among(t us, that even the Owners of woods 
within Chaſes, ſhould not cut down the Timber without view of Of- 

ficers ; this AG being 1n affirmance of the Common Law, and not 
to be violated without Preſcription : See the Caſe cited by my Lord 
Cook in his Comment on Littleton. Tenure Burgage. L. 2, Set, 170, 
Or if not within Chaſes, yet where 'a Common-perſon had liberty 
of Chaſe, &c. and this would be of much benefit, had the Regare+ 
ders perforni'd their duty, as 'tis at large deſcribed in the #r:it of 
the 12 Articles; and that the Surcharge of the Foreſts had been 
honeſtly inſpeted with the due Perambulations,and ancient Metes : 
Thus ſhould the Juſtices of Eire diſpole of no Woods without ex- 
preſſe Commiſſion, and in convenient places : Afinuti blaterones 
qQuercuum, culi, &* curbi, as'our Law terms wind-falls, dotterels , 
; ſerags,@*+c, and no others, 

10. Care is likewiſe by our Laws to be taken that no unneceſ- 
ſary Imbezelment be made by pretences of Repair of Paling, Lodger, 
Bronſe for Deer, &e, Wind:falli, Root-falls; dead, and Sear-trees , 

| all 
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all which is ſubjeC to the InſpeRion of the YVarders, Juſticer,ehc. 
and even treſpaſſes done de Virid; on boughs of Trees, Thickets , 
and the like 3 which ( as has been ſhew'd )) are very great impe- 
diments to their growth and proſperity, and ihould be duly look- 
ed after, and puniſh'd ; and the great negleCt of Swainmote- Courts 
reformed, &c, See Conſuet. &- Aſſiſ, Foreſt. Pannagium,, or Paſtura 
pecorum & de Glandibws, Fleta, Ec. Manwoods Foreſt-lawes : Cook, 
pla. fol, 466. li,8. fol, 138. 

11, Finally, that the exorbitance, and increaſe of devouring 
Tron-mills were looked into, as to their diſtance, and number neer 
the Seas, or Navigable Rivers; And what if ſome of them were 
even reov d- into another world 2 'twere better to purchaſe all 
our 1roz out of America, than thus to exhauſt our woods at home, 
although ( 1 doubt not) they might be fo order'd, as to be ra- 
ther a means of conſerving them, There wasa Statute made by 
Queen Eliz, to prohibite the converting of Timber trees to Coal, 
or other Fxel for the uſe of Tron-mills, if the Tree were of one 
foot ſquare, and growing within fourteen Miles of the Sea, or the 
greater AKivers, &c, 'tis pity ſome of thoſe places in Kent, Suſſex, 
and Surrey were excepted in the Proviſo, for the reaſon expreſs'd 
in a Statute made 23 Eliz, by which even the imploying of any ar- 
der-weod, as well as great Trees , was prohibited within 22 miles of 
Longgr, and many other Navigable Rzvers, Creeks, and other lefler 
diſtafices from ſome parts of S»ſſex-Downs, Cinque-Ports, Havens, 
Ec. 

There are ſeveral Acres of wood-land of no mean circuit near 
Rocheſter , in the County of Kext, extending as far as Bexley, and 
indeed, for many miles about Shoters- Hill , near the Kiver of 
Thames , which, were his Majeſty owner of , might in few years, 
be of an xn-valuable Improvement and benefit, conlidering how 
apt they are to grow Foreſt , and how opportune they lye tor the 
#ſe of his Royal Navy at Chatham, 

12. But yet to prove what it is to manage YVoode diſcreetly 5 
Iread of one Mr. Chriſtopher Darell a Surrey Gentleman of Nydi- 
gate, that had a particular 7-d»/gence for the cutting of his Woods 
at pleaſure, though a great 1ron:Maſter ; becauſe he fo order'd 
his Y/Yorks, that they were a meansof preſerving even his YYoods;z 
notwithſtandiog thoſe unſatiable devourers : This may appear 
a Paradox, but is to be made out; andI have heard my own 
Father ( whoſe. Eftate was none of the leaſt wooded in England ) 
affirm, that a Forge, and ſome other 2/ills, to which he furniſh'd 
much fxel, were a means of maintaining, and improving his woods; 
I ſuppoſe, by increafing the T-duſtry of Planting, and care; as 
what he has now left ſtanding of his own Planting, encloſing, and 
cheriſhing, in the poſſeſſuon of my moſt honoured Brother, George 
Evelin of VVotton in the ſame County, does ſufficiently evince 5 a 
moſt laudable A7orument of his Induſtry , and rare Example, for 
without ſuch an Example, and ſuch an Application, Iamno Advocate 
for Ironworks, but a declared denouncer : But Nature has thought 
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fit to produce this waſtizg-0are more plentifully in Wood: land,thay 
any other Ground, and to enrich our Foreſts to their own Deſtru- 
tion, 


O Poverty, ſtill ſafe ! and therefore found 0 ſemper bona pauperies ! & conditns ale i 
Infep'rably with Miſchiefs under ground ! Theſaurus tellure nocens ! © ſemper ovantes, 
Woods tall, and Reverend from all time appear Integra, ſalvaque ſolo non divite Sylva ! 


Invielable, where no ſine is near. 


Coulei 'p1, L. &. 


for ſo our ſweet Poet deplozes the Fate of the Foreſt of Deay, 

13. The ſame 4& we have Confirmed , and enlarged in the 
Seventeenth of the ſaid @neen,for the preſerving of Timber-Trees, 
and the Penalties of impairing /Yoods much increaſed ; the Tops 
and offals onely permitted to be made uſe of for this imploy- 
ment. 

14. As to the Law of Tythes, I find Timber Trees pay none, but 
others do, both for Body, Branches, Bark, Fruit, Root, and even 
the Suckers growing, out of them; and the Tenth of the Body 
ſold, or kept : And ſoof YVillows, Sallows, and all other Trees 
not apt for Timber : Alſo of Sylva cedur, as Coppices, and On- 
der-woods,pay the tenth when ever the Proprietor receives his #ine 
Parts. But if any of theſe we have named un-exempted are cut 
onely for Mounds, Fencing, or Plow-boot within the Pariſh in which 
they grow, or for the Fuel of the Owzer, no Tythes are duegtipugh 
the Yicar have the 7yth-wood, and the Parſon that of the places fo 
incloſed ; nor are Under-woods grub'd up by the Roots Tythable , 
unleſle for this, and any of the former caſes there be Preſcription, 
But for Timber- trees, ſuch as Oak,, 4ſþ, Elm ( which are accounted 
Timber in all places after the firſt twenty years) alſo Beech, Horn- 
beam, Maple, Afpen, and even Haſel ( many of which are in ſome 
Conntries reputed Timber ) they are yot to pay Tithes, unleſle they 
are fel!'d before the faid age of twenty years from their firſt Plant- 
ing. Note here, 

If the Owner fell a fruit-iree ( of which the Parſon has had tythe 
that year) and convert the wood into fel, the tythe ſhall ceaſe ; 
becauſe he cannot receive the #zthe of one thing twice in one 

ear, 
; Beech, in Countrys where it abounds, is not tythable , becauſe 
in ſuch places 'tis not accounted Timber, 16 Jac. Co, B, Pinders 
Caſe, 

Cherry-trees in Buckinghamſhire have been adjudged Timber, and 
Tythe-free, Paſch. 17 Jac.B. R. 

If a Treebe lop'd under twenty years growth, and afterwards 
be permitted to grow paſt twenty years, and then be lop'd again, 
no #ythe is due for it, though at the firſt cutting it were not ſo. 

It wood be cut for hedges, which is not tythable , and any be left 
of it un-employ'd, no z3tbe (ball be paid tor it. 

If wood be cut for Hop-poles ( where the Parſon or Vicar has 

tythe Hops ) in this caſe he ſhall got have tythe of Hop-poles, 
| If 
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If a great wood conli(t chiefly of Uzder wood Tythable, and fome 
preat trees of Beech, or the like grow diſperſedly amongſt them 3 
Tythe is due, unleſſe the Cuſtom be otherwiſe of all both great and 
lefſer together : Andinlike manner it a wood confilt for the moſt 
part of Timber trees, with ſome ſmall ſcatterings of Uxzder-wood 
among(t them, no Tythe ſhall be paid for the Under wood or Buſhes, 
Trin, 19 Jac. B, R. Adjudg. 16 Jac, in C. B, Leonards caſe, 

No 7ythe is to be paid of Common of Eftovers , or the wood 
burnt in ones Hoyſe. Now as tu the manner of Payment. 

To give the Parſox the Tenth Acre of Wood in a Coppice, or the 
tenth Cord ( provided they are equal ) isa good payment, and ſets 
ting forth of Tythe, eſpecially if the Cuſlom confirm it. | 

The 7T5the of Maſt of Oak, or Beech, if fold , mult be anſwer'd 
by the tenth Penny : if eaten by Swine, the worth of it. And 
thus much we thought fit to add concerning Predial Tythes; who has 
delire to be farther informed may conſult my Lord Cook's Rep, 11. 
4%, 49. 81. Plow. 470. Brownlow: Rep, 1 part. 94. 2 part. 150,D. 
& St. 169, &c + But letus ſee what others dv. 

15. The King of Spain has neer Bilbao, {ixteen times as man 
Acres of Copſe-wood as are fit to be cut for Coal in one year ; fo 
that when 'tis ready to be fel[4,an Officer firſt marks ſuch as are like 
to prove Ship-Iimber, which are let ſtand, as ſo many ſacred, and 
dedicate Trees : But by this means the Jrow work: are plentifully 
ſupplied in the ſame plage, without at all diminiſhing the ſtock of 
Timber, Then in Biſcay again, every Proprietor, and other, Plants 
three for oe which he cuts down; and the Law obliging them is moſt 
ſeverely executed. There indeed are few, or no Copſes 3 but all 
are Pollards; and the very /opping ( 1 am aflur'd } does furniſh the 
tron works with ſufficient to ſupport them. 

16, What the pradtiſe is for the maintaining of theſe kind of 
Plantations in Germany, and France, has alrcady been obſery'd to 
this 2/aſtriozs Society by the Learned Dr, Aferet; viz that the Lords 
and ( tor the Crown-lands ) the Kings Commiſſzoners , divide the 
Woods, and Foreſts, into eighty partitionsz every year felling one 
of the diviſions; fo as n» wood is fell'd in lefs than fourſcore years: 
And when any one partition is to be cut down, the Officer, or Lord 
contraQts with the Bayer that he ſhall at the diftance of every twer- 
ty foot ( which is ſumewhat neer) leave a good, fair, found and 
truitful 0ak ſtanding. Thoſe of *twixt forty, and fity years they 
reckon for the beſt, and then they are to fence theſe Trees from all 
forts of Beaſts, and injuries, tor a competent time; which being 
done, at the ſeaſon, downfall the Acorns, which (with the Au- 
tamnal rains beaten into the earth ) take root, and in a ſhort time 
furniſh all the Wood again, where they let them grow for foxr, or 

five years; and then grub up ſome of them tor Fxet, or 7 ranſplan- 
tations ,.and leave the moſt provable of them, to continue for 
Timber. 

17. The French King permits none of his 04k woods, though be- 
lopging ( ſome of them ) to Afonnſrenr ( his Royal Br other go Ap- 

enage, 
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penrape, tobe cut down; till his own Surveyors, and Officers, have 
firſt 2arked them out; nor are any fe/'d beyond ſuch a Circuit : 
Then are they ſufficiently: fenc'd by him who b#ys-3 and no Cattle 
whatſoever ſuffer'd to be put in, till the very ſeedlirg-(which ſpring 
up of the Acorns) are perfettly out of danger. But theſe, and 
many other wholſom Ordinances , eſpecially, as they concern the 
—_ of Dean, we have compriſed inthe Jate Statate of the twere: 
tieth of his Majeſties Reign, which I find EnaGted five years after 
the firſt Edition of this Treatiſe : And theſe Lawes are worthy 
our peruſal ; as alſo the Statute preſcribing a Scheme of Proportions 
for the ſeveral ſcantlings of Building-Timber (belides what we have 
already touched Chap. 31.) which you have 19 Car. 2. intituled, 
An AQ for the Re-building of - London; to which I refer the Reader, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Parznefis and Conclufion , containing ſome En- 
couragements and Propoſals, for the Planting , and 
Improvement of his Majeſtics Foreſts, 


1. CInce our Foreſts are undoubtedly the greateſt Magazines of 

g the Wealth, and Glory of this Nation ; and our Oaks the tru- 
eſt Oracles of its perpetuity and happineſſe, as being the onely ſup- 
port of that Navigation which makes us fear'd abroad, and ficurith 
at Home; it has been ſtrangely wonder'd at by ſome good Patriots, 
how it comes to paſſe that many Geztlemer have trequently re- 
pair'd, or gain'd a ſudden Fortuze,with Plowing part of their Parks, 
and ſetting out their tat grounds to Gard'ners,&*c, and very wild 
neckiins parcels (as may be1nſtanc'd in ſeveral places) to dreſſers 
of Hop-yards,&c whiles theRoyal portion lyes folded up in a Napkin, 
uncultivated, and negletted ; eſpecially, thole Great, and ample 
Foreſts 5 where though plowing, and ſowing has been forbidden, a 
Royal Command , and Deſign, may well diſpenſe with it, and the 
breaking up of thoſe Intervals, advance the growth of the Trees 
roan incredible Improvement. 

2. It is therefore inliſted on, that there is not a cheaper, eaſier, 
Or more prompt expedient to advance Ship timber, than to ſolicit, 
that in all his Majeſties Foreſts, VVoods, and Parks, the ſpreading 
Oak, cc. ( which we have tormerly deſcribed ) be cheriſh'd, by 
Plowing, and ſowing Barley, Rye, - ( with due ſupply of cu/tare 
and Soy/, between them ) as tar as may ( without danger of the 
Plew:-ſhare ) be broken up, But this 1s onely where theſe Trees 

are 
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are arriv'd to ſome magnitude, and ſtand at competent diſtances z 
a hundred, or fifty yards ( for their Roots derive relief far beyond 
the reach of any boxghs ) as do the Wallnut*trees in Burgundy 
which ſtand in their beſt Plow'd lazds. x 

3. But,that we may particularize in his Majeſties Foreſts of Dean, 
Sherewood , &*c. and in ſome fort gratifie the Queries of the Ho- 
nourable, the principal Officers and Commiſſioners of the Navy, 1 
am advis'd by ſuch as are every way jadiciows , and of long expe- 
rience in thoſe parts 3 that to encloſe would be an excellent way * 
But it is to be confider'd, that the People, viz. Foreſters, and Bordu-. 
rers, are not generally fo civi/,and reaſonable, as might be wiſhed; 
and therefore to delign a folid Improvement in ſuch places, his Ma- 
jeſty muſt aſſert his Power,with a firm and high Reſolution to reduce 
theſe men to their due Obedience , and toa neceſlity of ſubmitting 
to their ow#, and the pyblick utility ; though they preſerv'd their 
induſtry this way , at a very tolerable rate upon that condition , 
whiles ſome perſor of tr»ſt, and integrity, did regulate, and ſuper- 
viſethe 1oxwds and fences, and deltine ſome portions frequently 
ſet apart, for the raiſing, and propagating of Woods, till the whole 
Nation were furnifh'd for poſterity. 

4. And which Work if his 2/ajeſty ſhall reſolve to accompliſh 
he will leave ſuch an everlaſting 06/zgatioz on his People, and raiſe 
fuch a Monnment to his fame, as the Ages for a thouſand years to 
come, ſhall have cauſe to celebrate his precious Memory, and his 
Koyal Succeſſors to emulate his YVirtze. For thus ( beſides the fu- 
ture expectations) it would in preſent, be no deduction from his 
Majeſties Treaſure , but ſome increaſe ; and fall in time tobe a fair 
and worthy Accefſzon to it 3 whites this kind of propriety would be 
the moſt likely expedient to civilize thoſe wild and poor Bordu- 
rer»; and to ſecure the vaſt and ſpreading heart of the I _—_ 
with all this /ndx/gence, would be ample enough for a Princely 
Demeaſnes : And if the difficulty be to find out who knows , or 
acknowledges what are the Bordares ; this Article were worthy , 
and becoming of as ſerious an Inquiſition, as the Legi//ative Power 
of the whole Nation can contrive. 

5. TheSumof all, isz get the Bordyres well Texanted, by long 
Terms, andeafie Rents, and this will invite and encourage akers 3 
whilft the -ziddle, moſt ſecure, and interiour parts would be a Roy- 
al portion, Let his Majeſty therefore admit of any willing Adver- 
turers in this vaſt Circle tor ſuch Encloſures in the Precin@s ;, and 
rather of more, than of few, though an hundred or two, ſhould joyn 
together for any Encloſure of five hundred Acres more, or lefle 3 
that awwltitudes being thus engaged, the conſideration might pro- 
cure, and facilitate a fu'l diſcovery of latter Encroachments , and 
fortifie the recovery by favourable Rents, Improvements, and Re- 
verſions by Copy-hold, or what other Tenures and Services his Ma- 
jeſty ſhall pleaſe to accept of, 

6, Now for the Flanting of Woods in ſuch places ( which 1s the 
main Deſign of this whole Treatiſe ) the Hills, and rough —_ 

Ft WI 
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will do well; but they are the rich fat Yales , and flats which do 
beſt deſerve the charge of wal/s; ſuch as that ſpot atfords ; and the 
Haw-thorn well plaſh'd ( fingle or double) is a better, and more 
natural fence, than unmorter d walls, could our induſtry arrive to 
the making of ſuch as we have deſcrib'd : Beſides, they are laſt: 
ing, and profitable ; and then one might allow ſufficient Bordure 
for a Mound of any thickneſle, which may be the firſt charge , and 
well ſupported, and rewarded by the culture of the Land thus 
—_ 

7, For Example,ſuppoſe a man would take i» 500 Acres of good 
Land, let the Moinds be of the wildeft ground, as fitteſt for wood : 
Twohedges with their YValations, and Trenches will be requilite in 
all the Round; viz, one next to the Encloſure, the other about the 
Thicket to fence.it from Cattle; This, between the two hedges ( of 
whatſoever breadth) is fitteſt for Plantation : In theſe Hedges 
might be tryed the Plantation of Stocks,1n the intervals all manner 
of wood-sſeeds ſown ( after competent Plowings ) as Acorns, Maſt, 
Fir, Pine, Nuts, &c. the firſt year chaſing away the Birds, becaule 
of the Fir and Pize Seeds, for teaſons given : the ſecond year lool- 
ning the ground, and thinning the ſupernumeraries,@*c, this isthe 
moſt frugal way : Orby another Method, the waſte places of Fo: 
reſt: and Woods ( which by through experience is known and tri- 
ed) might be perfeQly clenſed ; and then allowing two or three 
Plowings, well rooted ſtocks be ſet, cutand trimm'd asis requiſite; 
and that the Ti-ber- trees may be excellent,thoſe afterwards Copſed, 
and the choiceſt ſtocks kept ſhreaded. If an Encloſure be ſow'd , 
the Seeds may be ( as wasdireted) of all the ſpecies, not forgets- 
ting the beſt Pies, Fir, &*c. whiles the yearly removal of very in- 
cumbrances onely , will repay the Workwmen, who fell the @nick, 
or reſerve it to ſtore other Encloſures, and ſoften the circumjacent 
grounds, to the very great improvement of what remains, 

8, And how if in ſuch fercing-works, we did ſometimes imitate 
what @uintws Curtins, lib. 6, has Recorded of the Mardorum gens, 
near to the Confines of Hyrcania, who did by the cloſe Planting of 
Trees alone upon the Bordures, give fo ſtrange a check to the 
Power of that great Conqueror Alexander ? They were a barba- 
rows People indeed, but 1n this worthy our imitation ; and the 
Work ſo handſomly, and particularly deſcrib'd , that I ſhall not 
grieve to recite it. Arbores denſe ſunt de induſtria conſite, quarum 
teneros adhuc ramos manu fletunt, quos intortos rurſus inſerunt ter- 
re ; Inde, velut ex alia radice, letiores virent trunci : hos, qua natu* 
ra fert, adoleſcere non finunt : quippe alium alii, quaſt nexu conſerunt: 
qui ubi multa fronde veſtiti ſunt , operiunt terram, Jtaque occulti 
ramorum velut laquei perpetud ſepe iter claudunt, &c. The Trees 
(/aith he ) were Planted fo near and thick together of purpoſe, 
that when the boughs were yet young and flexible, bent, and 
wreath'd within one another , their Tops were bowed into the 
earth ( as we ſabmerge our Layers ) whence taking treſh roots,they 
ſhot up new ſtems, which not being permitted to grow as of them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves they would have done, they fo knit, and perplex'd one 
Within another , that vvhen they vvere clad vvith leaves, they 

even coverd the ground, and encloſed the whole Country with 
a kind of living net,and impenetrable hedge, as the Hiſtorian con« 
tinues the deſcription; and this is not unlike what I am told is fre- 
quently praftis'd in divers places of Devon; where the Oaks being 
planted very neer the foot of thoſe high Moxnd: by which they ſe- 
parate their Lands ; ſo Root themſelves into the Bark, that when 
it failsand crumbles down, the Fexfe continues ſtill maintain'd by 
them with exceeding profit, Such works as theſe would become 
a Cato, or Yarroindeed, one that were Pater Patrie , nox ſibi ſol 
natws, born for Poſterity z but we are commonly of another 
mould, 

w— & fruges conſumere nati, 


9, A fair advance for ſpeedy growth, and noble Trees-(eſpe® 
cially for Walks and Avernes ) may be afluredly expeCted from the 
Graffing of young Oaks, and Elms with the beſt of their kindsz and 
where the goodlieſt of theſe /aſ# are growing, the ground would 
be plow'd, and finely raked 1n the ſeaſon when the Scales fall z 
that the ſhowres and dews faſtning the Seed where the wind drives 
it, it may take Root, and haſten (as it will) to a ſudden Tree, e- 
ſpecially, if ſeaſonable ſhreading be appli'd, which has ſometimes 
made them arrive to the height of Twelve foot by the firſt three 
years, after vvhich they grovv amain. And if ſuch vvere planted 
as ear to one another as in the Examples vve have alledg'd, it is 
almoſt incredible, vvhat a paling they vvould be to our moſt ex- 
pos'd Plantations, mounting up their vvooden walls to the clouds; 
And indeed the ſhelving, and natural declivity of the Ground more 
or lefſe to our unkind 4ſpeFs, and bleak Wizds, does beſt dire& 
tothe thickning of theſe protections; and the benefit of that, ſoon 
appear, and recompence our induſtry in the ſmoothneſſe and inte» 

rity of the Plantations ſo defended, 

10. That great care be had of the Seeds vvhich vve intend to 
ſovv has been already adviſed ; for it has been ſeen, that Woods of 
the ſame age; planted in the ſame ſoil, diſcover a viſible difference 
in the Ti-zber and growth; and vvhere this variety ſhould happen, 
if not from the ſeed, vvill be hard to interpret ; therefore, let the 
place, ſoil and growth of ſuch Trees from vvhence you have your 
ſeeds, be diligently examin'd 3 and vvhy not this, as vvell as in our 
' careof Animals for our breed and ſtore 2 

11, Asto the Form, obey the natural ſite, and ſubmit to the ſe» 
veral guizes; but ever declining to encloſe High wayes, and Com» 
mon- Roads as much as poſſible, For the reſt, be pleaſed to reflett 
on what we have already ſaid , to encourage the Planting of the 
large ſpreading 0ak, above all that ſpecies z the amplitude of the 
diſtance which they require refign'd to the care of the Yerderer for 
grazing Cattle, Deer, &c. and for the great and maſculine beauty 
which a wild @zincunx, as it were, of ſuch Trees would preſent to 
your eye. F | 2 12. But 
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12. But to advance his Majeſties Foreſts to this height of perfe- 
ion, I ſhould again urge the removal ot ſome of our moſt miſchie: 
vouſly plac'd Tron mills; if that at leaſt be true which ſome have af 
firm'd, that we had better Iron, and cheaper from Forreigners,when 
thoſe works were ſtrangers amongſt us. Iam inform'd , that the 
New-Engliſh ( vvho are novv become very numerous, and hindred 
intheir advance and proſpeC of the Continent by their ſurfeit of 
the Woods which we want ) did about twelve years lince, begin to 
clear their High:ways by two Iron-mills : 1 am ſure their zea hag 
ſufficiently waſted our ſtately Foods, and-Steel in the bowels of 
their Adother old England; and 'twere now but expedient , their 
Brethren ſhould haſten thither to ſupply us with ron for the peace 
of our dayes 3 whilſt his Majeſty becomes the great Soveraign of 
the Ocean, free Commerce, Nemorum Vindex © Inſtaurator magnus. 
This were the onely way to render both our Countries habitable 
indeed , and the fitteſt Sacrifice for the Royal Oaks , and their Ha- 
mradryad's to whom they owe more than a {leight ſubmiſſion : And 
he that ſhould deeply conſider the prodigious waſte which theſe 
voracious Tron, and Glaſſe-works have formerly made but in oxe 
Corinty alone, the County of Suſſex, for 120 Miles in length, and 
thirtyin breadth ( for ſo wide, and ſpacious was the antient A- 
aradfwald,of old one intire Wood,but of which there remains now 
little, or no fign ) would be touch'd with no mean 1ndignation : 
Certainly, the goodly Rivers and Foreſts of the other World,would 
much better become our 1ron, and Saw-mil/s, than theſe exhauſt- 
ed Conntreys 3 and we prove gainers by the timely removal : [ 
have ſaid this already , and I cannot too often 7nclcate it for the 
Concerns of a Nation, whoſe onely ProteRtion ( under God) are 
her Wooden Walls. 

13. Another thing to be recommended(and which would prove 
no leſle than thirty years, in ſome places forty, and generally twer- 
ty years advance ) werea good (if well executed) A4&# to ſave 
our Standards, and borduring Trees from the Ax of the Neighbour- 
hood - And who would not preſerve Timber, when within ſo 
few years the price is almoſt quadrupl'd ? I affure you ſtandards of 
twenty, thirty, or forty years growth , are of a long day for the 
Concernments of a Nation, 

14. And though we have in our general Chapter of Copſes, de- 
clar'd what by our Laws, and common ſage is expected at every 
Fell ( and which is indeed moſt requiſite till our ſtore be other. 
wile ſuppli'd ) yet might much even of that rigor be abated , by 
no unfrugal permiſſions to take down more of the Stazdards for 
the was of the Under-woods ( eſpecially where, by over-drop- 

ping, and ſhade they interrupt th: kindly Dews, Rains, and Infix- 
exces which nouriſh them ) provided that there were a proportion- 
able number of Timber-trees duly, and throughly Planted, and pre- 
ſerved in the Hedge-rows and Bordures of our grounds; in which 
caſe, even the total clearing of ſome Copſes would be to their great 


advance, as by fad experience has been taught ſome good Huſ- 
| bands, 
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bands, whoſe neceſſities ſometimes forced them to violate their 
Standards , and more grown Trees during the late Tyranny. 

15. Nor will it be here unſeaſonable to adviſe, that where Trees 
are manifeſtly perceiv'd to decay, they be marked out for the Ax, 
that ſo the younger may come on for a ſupply; eſpecially, where 
they are chictly Elzes; becauſe their ſucceſſors haſten to their height 
and perfection ina competent time 3 but beginning once to grow 
ſick of Age, or other infirmity, ſuddenly impair; and loſe much 
of their value yearly : beſides, that the increaſe of ths, and other 
ſpeedy Timber, would ſpare the more 04k for Navigation, and the 
{turdier uſes, 

How goodly a fight were it, if moſt of the Demeſner of our 
Countrey Gentlemen were crown'd and incircl'd with luch ſtately 
rows of Limes, Firs, Elms, and other ample, ſhady and venerable 
Trees as adorn New-Hall in Eſſex , the Seat of that Suffolk Knight 
neer Tarmouth, and our neighbouring Paſtures at Barnes? Yet 
were #heſe Plantations but of late years in compariſon : Te 


were a noble, and immortal providence to imitate theſe good Hyſ-. 


bands in larger, and more auguſt Plantations of ſuch uſeful Trees, 
for Timber and Fuel, as well as for Shade , and Ornament to our 
Dwellings, 

16, But theſe incomparable undertakings will beſt of all be- 
come the T»ſpeFior and care of the Honourable Lieutenants, and 
Raygers, when they delight themſelves as much in the goodlinefſe 
of their Trees, as other men generally do in their Dogs, and Horſes, 
for Races, and Huntivg; neither of which Recreations is compara- 
ble to that of Planting, either for Virtze, or Pleaſure , were things 
juſtly confider'd according to their true eſtimation : Not yet that 
I am of ſo moroſe an bumrour, that I reprove any of thoſe noble, 
and manly Diverſions, ſeaſonably us'd ; but becauſe I would court 
the induſtry of great and opulent perſons, to profitable, and perma- 
nent delights : For, ſuppoſe that Ambition were chang'd into a 
laudable emulation , who ſhould beſt, and with moſt artifice, raiſe 
a Plantation of Trees, that ſhould have all the proper Ornaments, 
and perfeFions their nature is ſuſceptible of, by their direction and 
encouragement; ſuch as Xian ſums up lib, 3, c. 14. Gs «i xaadng 
x 4 x5n 5094, &c, kind, and gentle Limbs, plenty of large leaves, 
an ample, and fair body, profound, or ſpreading Roots, {trong a- 
gainſt impetuous Winds ( for fo I affe@ toread it) extenſive, and 
venerable Shade, and the like : Mcthinks there were as much 
a ſubject of Glory as could be phancied of the kind 3 and cone- 
parable , I durſt pronounce, preferrable , to any of their Recreati« 
053 and how goodly an Ornament to their Demeſnes and Dwel- 
lings , let their own eyes be the judges. : 

17. One Encouragement more, I would reinforce from an Hiſto- 
ry I have read of a certain frugal, and moſt Induſtrious Italian No- 
ble-man , who, after his Lady was brought to Bed of a Danghter , 
conſidering that Wood and Timber was a Revenue coming on whilſt 


the Owners were aſleep : commanded his Servants — to 
ant 
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Plant in his Lands ( which were ample ) Oaks, 4ſhes ,- and other 
profitable, and Marketable Trees, to the number of an Hundred 
thouſand ; as undoubtedly calculating, that each of thoſe Trees , 
might be worth twenty pence, before his Daughter became Marriage. 
able, which would amount to 10coco francs ( which is neer ter 
thouſand-pounds ſterling) intended to be given with his Danghrey 
for a Portion. This was good Philoſophy,and {uch asI am afſurd is fre- 
quently praftis'd in Flanders upon the very lame account ; Let 
us ſee it once take effect amongſt our many [Jothful Gextry, who 
have certainly as large Demeſnes, and yet are fo deficient in that 
decent point of timely providing for their numerous Children : And 
thoſe who have n0ze, let them the rather Plant ; Trees and Yegeta- 
bles have perpetuated ſome Names longer,and better than a Pedigree 
of a numerous Off--pring ; and it were a pledge of a Noble Mind, to 
oblige the future Age by our particular 1-duſtry, and by a long laſt- 
ing train, with the living work of our own hands : But I now 
proceed to more general Concerns, in order to the Queries , 
and firſt to the proportion. 

18. It were but juſt, and infinitely befitting the miſerable eeds 
of the whole Nation, that every twenty Acres of Paſture, made an 
allowance for half an Acre of Timber,the Ground dug about Chriſt- 
#145 , Caſting the Graſſyſide downwards 'till June, then dug again, 
and about November itir'd aftreſh,and ſowr with aſt, or planted 
in a clamp, well preſerv'd, and ferc'd for 14, or 15 years; unleſs 
that Sheep might haply Graze after 4 or 5 years ; And where the 
young Trees ſtand too thick, thereto draw, and tranſplant them 
in the Hedge-rows, which would alſo prove excellent ſhelter for 
the Cattel : This Hwbandry would more eſpecially become North- 
hamptonfhire, Lincolaſhire, Cornwall,and ſuch other of our Countries 
as are the moſt naked of Timber, Fuel, ec. and unprovided of 
covert: Forit is rightly obſerv'd,that the moſt fruitful places, leaſt 
abound in wood, and do moſt (tand in zeed of it. 

19. Such as are ready to tell ye their Lands are ſo wet, that their 
I oods do not thrive in them 3 let them be converted to Paſture 
or beſtow the ſame induſtry on them which good hwbards do in 
Meadows by draining : It is a ſſoathfullneſſe unpardonable; as if the 
pains would not be as fully recompenc'd in the growth of their 
Timber, as in that of their graſs : Where poor hungry Woods grow, 
rich Corz, and good Cattle would be more plentitully bred 3 and 
it were beneficial to convert ſome Wood-land (where the proper 
vertue isexhauſted) to Paſture and Tillage; provided , that freſh 
lind were improved alſo to wood in recompence,and to balance the 
other. 


20. Where we find »/iginoxs and ſtarv'd places (which ſome- 
times obey no Art or Indultry to drair, and of which our pale and 
fading Cor is a ſure indication) we are as it were cuurted to obey 
Nature, and improve them for the propagation of Sallyes, VVillows, 
Alders, Abele, Sycomore, Aſpine,Bircb, and the like haſty and profita- 
ble growers, by ranging them, caſting of Dztches, Trenches, Ec, as 

before has been taught, 21, In 
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21. Inthe mean while, 'tis a thing to be deplor'd, that ſome per- 
ſons beſtow more in grubbing, and dreſſing a tew Acres which has 
been excellent wood, to convert it into wretched paſture, not 
worth a quarter of what the Trees would have yielded, well or- 
der'd, and left ſtanding 3 fince it is certain, that barrex land plant- 
ed with wood, will trebble the expence in a ſhort time.Of this, the R, 
Honourable the L.Vicount Scudamor may give fair proof,who having 
fell'd (asIam credibly inform'd) a decay'd ood, intended to be 
ſet to Tennants ; but upon ſecond thoughts (and for that his Lord- 
ſhip ſaw it apt to caſt Wood) enclosd and preſerv'd; it yielded 
him, before thirty years were expir'd, neer 1000 pound upon 
Wood-Falls, whereas the utmoſt Rext of the whole price of Land 
yearly, was not above 8 pound 10 ſhillings, The likeI am ableto 
confirm by inſtancing a oble Perſor, who (a little before our un- 
happy Wars) having'ſown three or four Acres with Acorns, the 
fourth year tranſplanted them which grew too thick all about his 
Lordſhip : Thele Trees are now of that ſtature, and fo likely to 
prove excellent 7zmber , that they are already judg'd to be almoſt 
as much worth as the whole Demeſnes ; and yet they take of no- 
thing from other profits, having been diſcreetly diſpos'd of at the 
firſt deſggnment. And ſuppoſing the Longnevity of Trees ſhould 
not extend to the Periods we have (upon ſo good account) pro- 
duc'd; Yet,neither is thetr arrival to a very competent perfe&ion, 
ſo very diſcoxraging ; ſince I am credibly informed, that ſeveral 
Perſons have bxzlt of Timber (and that of 04k) which were Acorns 
within this foxrty yeers ;z and I find it credibly reported , that 
even our famous Foreſt of Dean, hath been utterly waſted no lefle 
than three ſeveral times, within the ſpace of Nine-hundred years, 
The Prince Ele@or Frederic IV, in the year 1606. fow'd a part of 
that molt barren Heath of Lambertheim, with Acorns atter plowing, 
as I have been inform'd ; it isnow likely to prove a moſt goodly 
Foreſt, though all this while miſerably neglected by reaſon of the 
Wars. For thecare of Planting Trees, ſhould indeed be recom- 
mended to Princes and great Perſons, who have the Fee of the 
Eſtate 3 Tennants upon the Rack by reaſon of the tedious expeCta- 
tion,and jealoulie of having their Lands enhanc'd,are for the molt 
part averſe from this Husbandry fo that unleſs the Land-Lord will 
be at the whole Charge of Planting, and Fencing (without which as 
good no Planting) little is to be expected; and whatſoever is pro- 
pos'd to them above their uſual courſe, is look'd upon as the whine 
and fancy of ſpeculative Perſons, which they turn into ridicule 
when they are applied to Aion; and this, lays an ingenious and 
excellent Husband (whoſe Obſervations have attorded me no little 
treaſure) might be the reaſon, why the prime Writers of all Ages, 
indeavout'd to involve their Diſcourſes with Allegories, and Anig- 
matical termes, to protect them from the contempt, and pollution 
of the Yulgar, which has been of ſome ill Conlequence in Hyſ- 
bandry; for that very few Writers of Worth, have adventured up- 


on ſo plain a S»bje# , though doubtleſle to any Conſtdering m_ 
the 
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the moſt Delightful kind of Natural Philoſophy , and that which 
employs the moſt uſeful part of the Mathematics, 

The Right Honourable my Lord Viſcount Monntazxe has Planted 
many thouſands of Oaks, which Iam told, he draws out of Copſes , 
big enough to defend themſelves ; and that with ſuch fucceſs,as has 
exceedingly improv'd his Poſſeſſzons 3 and it is a worthy Example, 
To conclude, I can ſhew an Avenxe Planted to a Houſe ſtanding in 
a barren Park, the Soil a cold Clay; it conſiſts totally of Oaks, one 
hundred in number : The perſoz who firſt ſet them ( dying ve- 
ry lately ) lived to ſee them ſpread their braxches 123 foot in com- 
paſſe, which at diſtance of 24 foot, mingling their ſhady #reſſes for 
above 1000 in length, form themſelves into one of the moſt vene- 
rable, and ſtately Arbor Walks , that in my life I ever beheld : 
This is at Bayrards in Surrey , and belonging to my moſt honour'd 
Brother ( becauſe a moſt induſtrious Planter of Wood) Richard 
Evelyn E\q; The Walk is broad 56 foot, and one Tree with ano- 
ther containing by eſtimation three quarters of a load of Tizmber 
in each Tree, and in their /ops three Cord of firewood : Their 
Bodies are not of the talleſt , having been topped when they were 
young , to reduce them toan uniform height; yet is the Timber 
moſt excellent for its ſcantling, and for their heads, few in England 
excelling them : where ſome of their contemporaries were plant- 
ed fingle in the Park without cumber, they ſpread above fourſcore 
foot in arms. 

22. I have produced theſe Examples, becauſe they are conſpicu- 
0, full of encouragement, worthy our imitation; and that trom 
theſe, and ſundry others which I might enumerate, we have made 
this Obſervation, that almoſt any Soil is proper for ſome pro- 
—_ Timber-Trees or other , which is good for very little 
elle. 

23. The bottoms of Downs, and like places well Plow'd, and 
ſown will bear luſty Timber , being broken up, and let lye till did 
ſummer, and then ſtirr'd again before ſowing about November, 

An old, and judicious Planter of Foods, preſcribes us theſe Dz- 
redions, for improving of Sheep-walks, Downs, Heaths, &c. Sup- 
pole, on every ſuch Walk on which 500 Sheep might be kept, there 
were Plow'd up twenty Acres ( Plow'd pretty deep, that the Roots 
might take hold, and be able to refiſt the Winds) this ſhould be 
ſowed with aft of Oak, Beech, Chats of Afp, Maple- keys, Sloes , 
Service-berries, Nuts, Bullis, &c. bruis'd Crabs, and Haws ; ming- 
led and ſcatter'd about the ſides and ends of the Ground , near a 
Jard in breadth, Oathe reſt ſowe no Haws, but ſome few Crabe 
kernell: : Then begin at a ſide, and ſowefive yards broad, Plowing 
under the Maſt, &c. very ſhallow; then leave fix yards io breadth, 
and ſowe, and Plow five yards more, and fo from fide to fide; re- 
membring to leave a yard and half at the laſt fide; let the reſt of 
the head-lands lie, till the Remainder of the Cloſe be ſown in March 
with Oates, Ec, to preſerve it from hurt of Cattel, and potching the 
Ground, when the Sprizg is of two years growth, draw part of it 
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for @wick-ſets; and when the reſt of the Trees are of fix years 
ſhoot , exhauſt it of more; and leave not above forty of either 
fide, each row five yards diſtant 3 and here, and there a Crab ſtock 
to graff on, and in the invironing Hedge ( to be left thick ) ler 
each Tree ſtand foxr yards aſunder z which if forty four were ſpar- 
ed, will amount to about 4©oo Trees : At twenty years end ſtock 
up 2000 of them, lopa thouſand more every ter years, and re- 
ſerve the remaining thouſand for Timber : Judge what this may 
be worth in a ſhort time, beſides the Graſs, &c. which will grow 

the firſt ſix or ſeven years, and the benefit of ſhelter for Sheep 
in 11] Weather,when they cannot be fo/ded ; and the Paſture which 
will be had under the Trees, now at eleven yards interval, by rea- 
ſon of the ſtocking up thoſe 2000 we mention'd, excepting the 
Heages; and if in any of theſe Places any confiderable waters for- 
tune to lye in their bottoms, Fow! would abundantly both breed , 
and harbour there. Theſe are admirable Directions for Park-lands 
where ſhelter and Food is (carcy. 

But even this Improvement yet does no way reach, what I have 
met withal in the moſt accurate, and no leiſe laborious Calcula- 
tion of Captain Smith upon this very Topic ; where he Demonſtra- 
tively aſſerts, that a thouſand Acres of Land, Planted at oze foot 
interval, in 7201 rowes; taking up 51854401 Plants of Oak, Aſh, 
Cheſſnut ( or to be ſown ) taking up 17284800 of each ſort, and 
fit to be tranſplanted at three years period ( if ſet in good ground) 
are worth eighteez pence the hundred; and there being 345696 
hundred, it amounts to no lefle then 259274. 4 5. belides the Cheſſ 
#uts,of which there being 1728480/,(valued at, and worth half a 
Crown the Hundred ) they come to 21606 1. and the total of all, 
t0 475331. 48. 

This being made out , conſider what an immenſe ſum , great 
Trees would amount to,and in a large quantity of Land; ſuch as 
were worthy a Royal undertaking : It is computed, that at three 
foot diſtance, the firſt Fe/ing ( that is, eight, or nine years after 
their Planting ) would be worth in Hoops, Poles,Firing,@c. 55C15 L, 
and the ſecond Fell, 2$657 l. 19J.5d, And the tourth ( which 
may be about thirty two years from their Sexination) 90104 f, 
17 s. and fo forward. 

At four foot interval, and Felling, according to the ſame pro- 
portion, you may likewiſe reckon 3 and in 11 years with three 
years Crop of Wheat ( ſow'd at firſt between) it will amountto 
34001 1.95. 4d. And the next, very much more; in regard the 
Wood will ſpring up thicker : So as at the fitth Feil, the accompt 
ſtands 126 992. 10 -. 24; &c, and at the ſeventh (whoever lives 
toit) 200000 : Andif planted at wider diſtance, viz, 18 foot 
(according-to the Captains method ) at 3o, or 40 years growth 
you may compute them worth 192961 /. 6s, And in ſeventy years, 

201001 ; befides the three years crop of Wheat, in all 410312 &, 
16 s. which at 36 foot interval ( accounted the utmoſt for Timber) 
takes up (for 1co0 Acres)40401 Trees for the firſt 100 years, Then, 
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To make room, as they grow larger, grubbing up every middle 
Tree, at 91, per Tree, 19800 Trees amount to 99000 /, and the 
remaining 20601 at 220 years growth, at but 8 /. per Tree, comes 
to 164808 1, beſides the ioferiour Crop of Meadow, or Corn in all 
this time, ſown in the diſtances; reckoning for three years pro- 
du&t 90000 Buſhels at 5 s. per Buſhel, which will amount to 225004, 
beſides the Straw, Chaff, &c. which at 5 5. a Load, and 3 d, a Buſh, 
Chaff, comes to 20251. So as the total Improvement ( beſides the 
217 years emolument ariſing from the Corn, Cattel, Ec.) amounts 
to 2883233. 

And theſe Trees ( as well they may) coming to be worth for 
Timber, 201. an Oak; the 20601 Trees amount to 412020 L. and the 
total Improvement of the 1000 Acres (the Corn Profits not com- 
puted)) aſcends to 675833 /. Soas admit there were in all Eng» 
land ( and which his Majeſty might eaſily compaſſe, even for his 
own Proportion, and for Poſterity) 20000 Acres thus Planted , at 
two foot diameter (and as may be preſum'd thirty foot high,which 
in 150 years, they might well arrive to_) they would be worth 
13516660 /. animmenſe and ſtupendious Su-zme, and an everlaſt- 
ing ſupply for all the Uſes both of Sea and Land + Bur it is to 
Captain Smith's laborious Works (to which I wiſh all Encourages 
ment ) that we have the total Charge of this noble Undertaking 
from the firſt Semination, to their matarityz; by which it will be 
eaſie to compute what the Gains will be for any greater or /eſer 
quantity. 

But now to return t6 the Place of Planting ( from whence this 
Calculation has more than a little diverted ) we ſhall find, as we 
ſaid,that even in the moſt craggie, uneven, co!d and expoſed places, 
not fit for Arable, as in Biſcay, &c. and in our very Peaks of Derby- 
ſhire, and other Rockze places , Aſhes grow about every Village, and 
we find that Oak, Beech, Elm, and Aſh, will proſper in the moſt 
flinty Soils. And it is truly from thele Indications, more than from 
any other whatſoever, that a broken, and decaying Farmer,is to be 
diſtinguiſt'd from a ſubſtantial Free-holder, the very Trees ſpeaking 
the conditions of the Maſter - Let not then the Royal Patrimony 
bear a Bankrupt: reproach : Butto deſcend yet lower ; 

24. Had every Acre but three , or four Trees, and as many of 
Fruit init as would a little adorn the Hedge-rows, the Improvement 
would be of fair advantage in a few years; for itis a ſhame that 
Turnip-planters,ſhould dcmoliſh,and undo hedge- rows neer I ondox, 
where the Mounds and Fences are ſtripp'd naked, to give Sur to a 
few miſerable Roots, which would thrive altogether as well under 
them, being skilfully prur'd and /oppd : Our Gard'ners will not 
believe me, but I know it to be true , though Pliry had not af- 
firmdit : Asfor Elzzs ( faith he ) their Shade is ſo gentle and 
benigne, that it nouriſhes whatſoever grows #nder it : And 
(lib 17, c. 22. ) It 1s his opinion of all other Trees ( very few 
excepted ) provided their Branches be par'd away, which being 
diſcreetly done, improves the Timber as we have already ſhew'd, 
25. Now 
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25, Now let us calculate a little at adventure, and much withia 
what is both faiſible, and very poſſzble ; and we ſhall find. that four 
Fruit-trees in each Acre throughout England, the produdt fold but 
at ſix pence the Buſhel (but where do we now buy them(ſo cheap? ) 
will be worth a A:{{zon yearly : What then may we reaſonably 
judge of Timber, admit but at the growth of four pence per Acre 
yearly ( which isthe loweit that can be eſtimated ) it amounting 
to near iwo Millzons? it (as tis ſupposd ) there may be five or ſix 
and twenty Millions of ſquare Acres in the Kingdom ( befides Fen, 
High-ways, Rivers, &c. not counted ) and without reckoning z# 
the Maſt, or loppings, which whoſoever ſhall calculate from the an- 
nual Revenue, the Maſt onely of Weſtphalia, a ſmall and wretched 
Countrey im Germany, does yield to that Prince, will conclude to 
be no deſpicable Improvement, 

26, Inthis poor Territory, every Farmer does by antient cx* 
ſiom , Plant ſo many Oaks about his Farm, as may ſuffice to feed his 
Swine : ToeffeCt this they have been ſo caretul , that when of 
late years, the.Armies infeſted the poor Conntrey, both Imperialiſts, 
and ny the onely Biſhoprick of Minſter was able to pay 
One hundred thouſand Crowns per menſem ( which amounts of our 
70ney to about 250001. ſterling) belides the ordinary entertain- 
ment of their own Prince and private families, This being in- 
credible to be praQtis'd in ſo extream barren a Conntrey , I thought 
fit to mention, either to encourage,or reproach us : General Me- 
lander was wont to ſay, The good Huſbandry of their Anceſtors 
had left them this Stock pro ſacra Anchort ;, conſidering how the 
People were afterward reduc'd to live ever on their Trees , when 
the Souldiers had devour'd their Hogs; redeeming themſelves from 
great extreamitles, by the Timber which they were at laſt compel- 
led tocut down, and which, had it nave tes” þ would have prov'd 
the utter deſolation of that whole Coxntrey, I have this Inſtance 
from my moſt worthy, and honourable Friend Sir William Curtizs 
( his Majeſties Reſident in Germany) who receiv'd this particular 
from the mouth of Aelander himſelf : In like manner, the Priz« 
ces, and Freedoms of Heſſe, Saxony, Thuringia , and divers other 
places there, make vaſt incomes ot their Foreſ#-fruit ( belides the 
Timber ) for Swine onely, I ſay then, whoſoever ſhall duly con: 
fider this, will find Planting of Wood to be no contemptible Addi- 
tion; beſides the Paſture much improv'd, the cooling of fat, and 
heavy Cattel, keeping them from injurious motions, diſturbance , 
and running as they do in Summer to find ſhelter from the heat, and 
vexation of flyes. 

27. But ] have done, and it is now time for us to get out of the 
tFood, and to recommend his, and all that we have propos d, to 
His molt Sacred Majeſty, the Honourable Parliament, and to the 
Principal Officers, and Commiſſioners of the Royal Navy ; that where 
ſuch Improvements may be made, it be ſpeedily , and vigorouſly 
proſecuted ; and where any defeits appear, they may be duly re: 
formed, | 
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»3. And what if for this purpoſe there were yet ſome additio- 
nal Office Conſtituted, which ſhould have a more univerſal Inſpe- 
ion, and the charge of all the Woods and Foreſts in His Majeſties 
Dominions * This might eaſily be perform'd by Deputies in every 
County; Perſons judicious , and skilful in Hwbandry ; and who 
might be repair'd to for advice and direQion : Andit ſuch there 
areat preſent (as indeed our Laws ſeem to provide) that their 
Power be ſufficiently amplified where any thing appears deficient ; 
and as their zeal excited by worthy encouragements, ſo might 
negle(ts be encounter'd by a vigilant and induſtrious Cheque, 
It ſhould belong to their Province, to ſee that fuch Proportions of 
Timber, &c, were Planted, and ſet out upon every hundred, or 
more of Acres, as the Honourable Commiſſioners have ſuggeſted ; 
or, as might be thought convenient, the quality, and nature of the 
places prudently confider'd - It ſhould be their Office alſo, to 
take notice of the growth, and decay of Wood:, and of their fitnef 
for publick »/es and ſale, and of all theſe to give Advertiſements , 
that all defect in their il] governing may be ſpeedily remedied ; 
and the Superiour Officer , or Surveyor, ſhould be accomptable to 
the Lord Treaſurer, and to the principal Officers of his Majeſties 
Navy for the time being : And vvhy might not ſuch a Regulati- 
on be vvorthy the eſtabliſhing by ſome So/emn, and publick AG of 
State, becoming our glorious Prince, SOVEREIGN OF 
THE SEAS, and his prudent Serate, this preſent Parlia- 
ment 

29. Wefind in Ariſtotles Politics , the Conſtitution of Fxtraur- 
ban Mayiſirates to be Sylvarum Cuſtodes ; and ſuch vvere the Con- 
fulares Sylve, vvhich the great Ce/ar himſelt (evenin a time vyhen 
1taly did abound in Timber) Inſtituted; and vvas one of the very 
firſt things vvhich he did, at the ſerlirg of that vaſt Empire, after 
the Cizil VVars had exceedingly vvalted the Countrey : Snetoni- 
#7 relates it in the Life of Julizs 5 and Peter (rinit#s in his fifth 
Book De boneſta diſciplina , c. 2, gives this reaſon for it, Ut mate: 
ries (ſaith he ) non deeſſet, qua videlicet Navigia publica poſjent & 
prefeduris fabrum, confici « True it is, that this Office vvas ſome- 
tires caJl'd Provincia minor ; but forthe moſt part, annex'd, and 
joyn'd to ſome of the greateſt Conſuls themſelves ; that facetious 
Jarcaſme of the Comedian ( vvhere Plantus names it Provincia caus 
dicaria) referring onely to ſome under Offtcer , ſubſervient to the 
other : And ſuch a Charge is at this day extant amongſt the noble 
Venetians, wvho have near Triviſ ( belides vvhat they nouriſh in 
other places ) a goodly Foreſt of Oaks, preſerv'd asa Fewe!, for the 
onely x/e of the Arſenal, call'd the Aontello, vvhich is in length 
iwelve Miles, large five, and near twenty miles in compaſle z care- 
fully tuperviſed by a certain Officer, vvhom they name z/ Capitanoz 
and vve might 1-ſtance in many other prudent States ; not to im- 
portune you vvith the expreiſe Laws vvhich Ancus Martins the 
Nephevv of Numa, and other Princes long before Ceſar, did ordain 
for this very purpoſe z fince indeed, the care of ſo publick, and 
honouurable 
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honourable an Erterprize as 1s this of Planting, and Improving of 
Woods , is a right noble, and Royal undertaking; as that of the Fo: 
reſt of Dean, &c. in particular ( were it bravely manag'd ) an 
Imperial deſign 3 and I do pronounce it more worthy of a Prince; 
who truly conſults his gloryin the higheſt Intereſt of his SubjeFs , 
than that of gaining Battels, or ſubduing a Province : And if in 
ſaying ſo, or any thing elſe in this ruſtic Diſconrſe, I have us'd the 
freedom of a plain Foreſter; it is the Perſon you command me to 
put on, and my plea is ready, 


Apuls mepovgns, mas ayip Zuntutlas. 
Preſente Quercu, ligna quivis colligit, 
for who could have ſpoken lefſe upon ſo ample a S»bjeR 2 and 
therefore I hope my zeal for it in theſe Papers, will ( befides your 
Injundions) excule the prolixity of this Digreſſcor , and all other 
the ImperfeFions of my Services. 


Si canimms Sylvas, Sylvz ſunt Confule digne, 


CHAP. XXXV. 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Sacredneſſe , and Vſe of 
ſtanding Groves, G&c. 


I. Nd thus have we finiſh d what we eſteemed neceſſary for 
A the DireQion of Planting, and the Culture of Trees and 
Woods in general 5 whether tor the raiſing of zew, or preſeryati* 
on of the more Antient and venerable ſhades, crowning the 
brows of lofty Hil/s, or furniſhing, and adorning the more fruit- 
ful and humble Plains ; Groves and Foreſts, ſuch as were never 
Prophan'd by the Inhumanity of Edge-tools : Woods, whoſe O- 
riginal are as unknown as the Arcadians; like the goodly Cedars 
of Libanwe , Pſal. 104. Arbores Dei according to the Hebrew, for 
ſomething doubtleſle which they noted in the Genizs of thoſe 
Venerable places belides their meer bulk and Stature : And veri- 
ly, I cannot think to have well acquitted my ſelf of this uſeful 
Subje@,till I ſhall have in ſome ſort vindicated the honour of Trees, 
and Woods, by ſhewing my Reader of what Eſtimation they were 
of old for their Divine, as well as Civil Uſes ; at leaſt refreſh both 
Him, and my Self, with what occurs of Hiſtorical and Inſtruive 

amongſt the Learned concerning them, 
2, Though 
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Lightning ſent from Heaven, or elſe there 
e Salvage-men in mutual Wars and Fight, 
Had ſet the Trees on Fire, their Foes t' affright, 


When claſhing boughs thwarting , each other fret. 
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2. Though Sylva was the more general Name , denoting a 
large Tra&t of Wood, or Trees, the incidue and cedue ; yet there 
were ſeveral other Titles attributed to greater or leſſer aſſemblies 
of them : As when they Planted them for Pleaſure, and ſhade 
onely, they had their Newora ; and as we our Park, for the pre- 
ſervation of Game, and particularly Verizon, &c. their Saltws , 
and Sylva invia, ſecluded for the moſt part from the reſt, &c, 
But among Authors, we meet with nothing more frequent, and 
indeed more celebrated, than thoſe Arboreoxs amenities and Plarx- 
tations of Woods, which they call'd Lxciz and which though ſome. 
times we confeſle,were reſtrain'd to certain peculiar places : Yet 
were they alſo promiſcuouſly both uſed, and taken for all that the 
wide Foreſt comprehends, or can ſignifie, To diſmiſs a number 
of Critics, The name Lucws is derivd by Qnintiiian and others 
2 minime Lucendo becauſe of its denlitic 
nullo penetrabilis aſtro. 
whence Apuleins us'd Lncum ſublucidums:, and the Poets, Subluſtris 
umbra : Others ( on the contrary ) have taken it for Light in 
the Maſculine; becauſe there they Kindled Fires , by what acci- 


dent unknown 


: . Seu Celi fulmine miſſ 
Sive guod inter ſe bellam Sylyeflria gentes 
Hoftibus imtulerant ignem , formidints ergo, &c. 


Whether it were 


Lucret, l, 6s 


Or whether the Trees ſet Fire on themſelves 


Muttra dum inter ſe rami firpeſque ttrantur, 


For ſuch Accidents, and even the very heat of the Sur alone has 
kindled wonderful conflagrations:or happly to conſume their Sacri- 
fices, we will not much inſiſt : The Poets it ſeems, ſpeaking of 
Juno, would give it quite another original, and tune it to their 
Songs invoking Lucina , whilſt the main and principal difference 
conſiſted not ſo much in the Name, as the Uſe and Dedication , 
which was for ſilent, awtul and more ſolemn Ke/zgion, to which 
purpoſe they were chiefly #2a7# conſitz, ſuch as we have been treat- 
ing of , intire, and never violated with the Ax Fabius calls 
them Sacros ex Vetuſtate venerable for their Age; and certain it 
is, they had of very great Antiquity been Conſecrated to Holy 
uſes, not onely by Superlſtitious Perſons to the Gentile Deities and 
Heroes ;, but the true God, by the Patriarchs themſelves , who ab 
initio (as is preſum'd ) did frequently retire to ſuch places to 
ſerve him in, Compoſe their Meditations, and celebrate Sacred 
Myſteries, Prayers, and Oblations following the Tradition of the 
Gomerites or Deicendants of Noah who fiſt Peopl'd Galata after 
the univerſal Deluge. From hence ſome preſume that even the an- 
tient Druids had their origin : But that Abraham might imitate 
what the moſt Religious of that Age had praQtis'd before him may 
not 
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not be unlikely; for we read he ſoon Planted himſelf and Family 
at the Wrercetum of Mambre, Gen. 13. where as Exſebins, Eee, Hiſt, 
l. x. c. 18, gives us the account, He ſpread his Pavilions, erefted 
an Altar, Offer'd and pertorm'd all the Prieſtly Rites ; and there . 
to the immortal glory of the Gak, or rather Arboreous Temple, he 
entertained God himſelf. Jſidor, St, Hierom,and Sozomenns report 
confidently, that one of the moſt eminent of thoſe Trees remain- 
ed til] the Reignof the great Conſtantine, who Founded a vene- 
rable Chappel under it;zand that both the Chriſtians, Jews,and Arabs, 
held a ſolemn A#n7verſarie or Station there.and believedthat from 
the very time of Noah it had been a Conſecrated place :ſure we are 
It was about ſome ſuch aſſembly of Trees, that God was pleas'd 
firſt of all to appear to the Father of the Faithful when he eſta- 


bliſhed the Covenant with him, and more expreflly , when remo- | 


ving thence ( upon confirming the League with Abimelech , Gen. 
21, and fettling at Berſheba) he deſign'd an expreſle place for 
Gods Divine Service : For there, ſays the ſacred Text, He Planted 
a Grove, and called upon the Name of the Lord. Such another tuft 
weread of (for we muſt not alwayes reſtrain it to oze ſingle Tree) 
when the Patriarch came to Ma 1178 Elon Moreh,ad Convallens 
#lluftirium : But whether that were the ſame in which the High. 
Prieſt repolited the famous Store after the Exhortation mentioned 
Joſhua 24. 26. we do not contend; under an Oak fayes the Scrie 
ture, and it grew near the San@uary, and probably might be that 
which his Grand child Conlecrated with the Funeral of his be- 
loved Rebecca, Gen, 35. For 'tis apparent by the Context, that 
There, God appeared to himagain : So Grotizs upon the words 
( Subter quercum) Ilam ipſam ( layes he) cujus mentio, Gen. 35.4. 
in hiſtoria Jacobi &+ Jude ; and adds, Is locus in honorem Jacobi diit 
pro lemplo fuit. That the very ſpot was long after us'd for a Tem- 
le in honour of him. 

3. If we would track the Religious eſteem of Trees and Woods, 
yet farther in Holy Writ, we have that glorious Viſor of Moſes in 
the fiery Thicket , and it isnot to abuſe or violate the Text, that 
Monceus and others, interpret itto have been an i#tire Grove , 
and not a ſingle Buſh onely, which he ſaw as burning, yet uncon- 
ſum'd. Puto tgo ( fayes my Authour ) rubi vocabulo non quident 
rubum aliquem unicum & ſolitarium ſignificari , verum rubetun to- 
tum, aut potins fruticetum, quomodo de Quercu Mambre pro Quer- 
ceto toto Do@#i intelligunt.Now that they Worſhipped in that Place 
ſoon after their coming out of #gypt,the following ſtory ſhews;and 
the Feaſt of Fabernacles had ſome reſemblance of Patriarchal De- 
votion under Trees, though but in temporary Groves and Shades 
in manner of Booths, yet Celebrated with all the refreſhings of 
the Foreſt; and from the very Infancy of the World in which Adaze 
was entertain'd in Paradiſe, and Abraham ( as we noted) recei- 
v'd his Divine Gueſts, not in his Text, but under a Tree , an Oak , 
Triclinium Angelicum the Antients Dining-Room ; all intelligent 


perſons have imbrac'd the ſolace of ſhady Arbovrs, and all devout 
Perſons 
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Perſons found how naturally they diſpoſe our Spirits to Religious 
Contemplations : For this, as ſome conceive, they much afte&- 
ed to Plant their Trees in Circles, and gave that capacious Formto 
the firſt Temples, , obſerv'd not onely of old, but even at this 
day by the Jews, as the moſt accommodate for their Aſſemblies ; 
or, as others, becauſe that figure moſt reſembl'd the Univerſe, and 
the Heavens : Templum 4 Templando ſays a knowing Critic, and 
another, Templum eſt neſcio quid immane , atque amplum; fuch as 
Arnobins ſpeaks of, that had no Roof but Heaven, till that ſumptu- 
ous Fabric of Solomon was confin'd to Jeruſalem, and the goodli- 
eſt Cedars, and moſt coſtly Woods were carried thither to form 
the Columns, and lay the Rafters ; and ther, and not till then,was 
it ſo much as Schiſze that I can find, to retire to Groves for 
their Devotion, or even to Bethel it ſelf. 
4+ In ſuch Receſles were the antient Oratories and Proſenche 

built even amongſt the Gentiles, as well as the People of God 
(nor is it alwates the lefſe authentical for having been the guiſe 
of Nations) hence that of Philo, ſpeaking of one who Tow Is - 
Daily wioowy es tderSporbuncr, 6, that had fell'd all the Trees about 
it 3 and ſuch a place the Satyriſt means, where he asks , In qua te 

wero proſeucha £ becauſe it was the Rendezvous alſo, where poor 
eo le usd ro frequent to beg the Alms of devour and Charitable 
Pine ; and it was eſteemed piacular for any to cut down ſo much 
asa ſtick about them, unleſle it were to build them, when with 
the Pſalmiſt, men had honour according to their forwardneſle of 
repairing the Hoxſes of God in the Land , upon which account it 
was lawful to lift up Axes againſt the goodlieſt Trees in the Foreſt; 
but thoſe zealous dayes are palt, 


Now Temples ſhut, and Groves deſerted ly, Et nunc deſertis ceſſant ſacraria Lucis 
All Gold adore, and negle& Piety. Anurum omnes victi, jam Pietate colunt. 
Propert. 


5. They came afterwards indeed to be abus'd to Swperſtition , 
but what good, or indifferent thing has not been ſubject to per- 
verſion? Itis ſaid in the end of Iſaiah, Exprobratur Hebreis quod 
in Opiſihonais Idolorum Lorti eſſent in quorum medio februabantur ; 
but how this is applicable to Groves does not appear ſo fully; 
though we find them interdicted,Dext. 16,21, Judg,6.26, 2 Chron: 
21.3. &c. and forbidden to be Planted neer the Temple ; and 
an impure Grove on Mount Libanxs dedicated to Venus, was by 
an Imperial Fdi& of Conſtantine extirpated 3 but from the abuſe 
of the thing to the nox-»ſe, the Conſequence is not alwayes valid, 
and we may note as to this very particular, that where in divers 
places of Holy Writ, the denuntiation againſt Groves is ſo expreſs, 
it is frequently to be taken but catachreſtically, from the Wooderr 
Image or Statue calld by that name, as our Learned Se/dex makes 
out by ſundry Inſtances in his Syntagma de Dis Syris. 

The Summe of all is, Paradiſe it ſelf was buta kind of Newo- 
rons Temple or ſacred Grove, Planted by God himſelf, and given 

to 
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to Mar, tanquam primo ſacerdoti , the Word is 121y which pro- 
perly (1; nifies to Serve or adminiſter res divirgas . a-place Con- 
ſecrated tor ſober Diſcipline , and to Contemplate thole mvſteri- 
ous and Sacramental Trees which they were not to touch with 
their hands 3 ang inmemory of them, I am inclir'd to believe z 
Holy Men ( as We have ſhew'd in Abrakam and others ) might 
Plant and cultivate Groves, where they traditionally invok'd the 
Deity ;, and St. Hierom, Chryſoſtom, Cyprian, Auguſtine, and other 
Fathers of the Church greatly magnitied theſe pious advantages 5 
and Cajetar tells us, that from aac to Facob and their Delicen- 
dants they followed Abraham in this Cultome : In ſuch places 
were the Monuments of their Saizts, and the Bones of their He- 
roes depoſited ; for which David celebrated the Humanity of the 
Galaadites, In Nemora Jabes as the moſt facred and inviolable :* 
In ſuch a place did the Angel appear to Gideon, and in others 
Princes were Inaugurated; ſo Abimelec, Judic.g. And the Rabbines 
 adda reaſon why they were reputed fa Venerable ; becauſe more 
. retnote from Men and Company, more apt to compoſe the Sox! 
and fit it for divine Actions, and ſometimes Apparitions, for which 
the firſt encloſures were attributed to Groves, Mountains, Foun- 
tains of Water,and the like folemn objeQs3 as of peculiar Sancti- 
ty , andas theold ſenſe of all words denoting Sanity did im- 
port ſeparatene{le and uncommon propriety : See our Learned 
Meade. For though ſince the Devils intruſion into Paradile, even 
the moſt holy and devoted Places were not free from his Tenta- 
tions and ougly Stratagems : Yet we find our Blefled Saviour 
did frequently retire into the Wildernefle, as Elijah and St. Fohe 
did before him, and divers other Holy men : The reaſon is ob- 
vious,and [ ſhall ſhew when come to ſpeak concerning the uſe of 
Gardens in another Work ( long ſince attempted,and now in ſome 
forwardneſſe) how the Air of ſuch retired places may be 
affiſtant and influential for the inciting of Penitential ex- 
preſſions and attections; eſpecially where one may have the ad- 
ditional afliſtances of ſolitary Grotts, murmuring Streams, and 
deſolate Proſpetts : Iremember that under a Tree was the place 
of that admirable St. Awgnſtines ſolemn Converſion , after all his 
importunate reluCtances : [I have often thought of it, and ic is 
a mealting paſlage as himſelf has recorded it, Cor. L. 8. c,8.-and 
he gives the reaſon , Solitudo enim mihi ad negotinm flendi aptior 
ſaggerebatnyr, And that indeed ſuch opportunities were ſucceſs 
ful for RecolleFion, and to the very reformation of ſume ingeni- 
ous Spirits from ſecular Engagements to excellent and mortify- 
ing Purpoſes, we may find in that wondertul relation of Pontia- 
wns's two Friends, great Conrtiers of the time, as the ſame Holy 
Father relates it, previous to his own Converſion, 

6, We ſhall now inthe next place endevour to ſhew how this 
innocent veneration to Groves paſled from the People of God to 
the Gentiles, and by what degrees it degenerated into dangerous 
Superſtitions : For the Devil was —_ Gods Ape, and - 

w 
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Fach Tree beſprinekled was with humane gore- 


In oper e 


Paſ« bali, 
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ſo ply his Groves, Altars, and Sacrifices , and almoſt all other 
Rites belonging to his Worſhip, that every Green Tree was full of 
his Abominations, and places devoted to his impure Service, Hz 
futre ( lays Pliny, ſpeaking of Groves ) quondam Numinum tent 
pla, &c. Theſe, were of old the Temples of thayGod: , and after 
that ſimple ( but antient Cuſtom) men at this day Conſecrate 
the faireſt and goodlieſt Trees to ſome Deity or other; nor do we 
more adore our glittering Shrines of Gold and Ivory, than the 
Groves, in which with a profound and awful ſilence, we wor- 
ſhip them. For in truth the very Tree it ſelf was ſometimes Dez- 
fied, and that Celtic Statue of Jwpiter no better than a prodigi- 
ous tall 04k, whence 'tis ſaid the Chaldean Theolognes deriv'd their 
ſuperſtition towards it; and the Perſcans we read , usd that Tree 
in all their myſterious Kites 3 ſo as to ſome they proceeded to the 
offering even of humane Sacrificer, 


Omnis © humanis lufirata cruoribus arbes. 
Lucan L, 3. 


Procopixs tells us plainly that the Sclavii worſhipped Trees and 
whole Foreſts of them : See Jo. Dubravis 1. 1. Hiſt. Boheme. and 
that formerly the Gandenſes did the like , Sawrivs the Legendary 
6, Feb, reports in the life of S. Amadur : So did the Vandals 
ſays Albert Crantz; and even thoſe of Pery, asI learn from Acoſta 
l, 5.c.11.But one of the firſt 7do/s which procur'd particular vene- 
ration in them was the Sidgnian Afhtaroth who took her name 4 
Lucis, as the Jupiter #4*r&4& amongſt the Khodians, the Nemo» - 
renfis Diana or Arduenna , and others who had peculiar Worſhip 
in the Groves ; ſo ſoon had Men degenerated into this irrational 
and ſtupid Devotion, that Arch-Faratic Sathaz ( who began his 
prarks ina Tree) debauching the Contemplative uſe of Groves 
and other Solitudes.Nor were the Heathens alone in this crime, the 
Baſilidians ane otherHeretics even amongſt the Chriſtians,did con* 
ſecrate to the Woods and the Trees their Serpent-tooted and bar- 
barous ABOPAZAZ, as it is yet to be ſeen in —_ of their z»yſteri. 
ons Taliſmans ard Periapta's which they carried about. 

But the Komar madneſle ( like that which the Prophet derides 
in the Jews) was well perſtring'd by Sedulizs and others for im- 
ploring theſe Stocks to be propitious tothem, as we learn in Ca- 
to deR. R. c.113. 134. &c. Andit was not long after, when 
they were generally Conſecrated by Faunxs, that they boldly 
ſet up his Oracies and Reſponſes in theſe nemorous places - Hence 


the Heathen Chappels had the name of Fama , and from their wild 

and extravagant Religion, the Profeſſor: of it Phaxatics ; a name 

well becoming ſome of our late Exth»ſiafts amongſt us 3 who, 

when their £2#akivg fits poſſeſle them , retemble the giddy mott- 

- of Trees , Whole heads are agitated with every wind of Do- 
rine. | 


7. Here 
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5. Here we may not omit what Learned men have obſery'd 
- concerning the Cuſtome of Prophets and Perſons inſpir'd of old, 
to ſleep upon the Boughs and branches of Trees (I do not mean 
on the tops of them, as the Sa/vages ſomewhere do in the Indies 
for fear of Wild Beaſts in the night time) but on Matraſſes and 
Beds made of their Leaves, ad Conſulendum to ask adviſe of God. 
Naturaliſts tell us, that the Lanrus and Agnns Caſtns were Trees 
which greatly compos'd the Phaxſfy, and did facilitate true Yiſtors; 
and that the firſt was ſpecifically efficacious eyts T6; uSeneruss ( ag 
my Authour expreſſes it ) to Inſpire a Poetical fury : *uch a 
Tradition there goes of Rebecca the Wite of Iſaack, in imitation $$. Hier: 
of her Father in Law : The Inſtance is recited out of an anci mon 
ent Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory by Abulenſis ; and (what I drive at ) that an 
from hence the Delphic Tripos, the Dodonzan Oracle in Epirus, and 
others of that nature had their Originals : At this decubation 
upon Boughs the Satyriſt ſcetns to hint where he introduces the 


Gypſees. 
—— with fear Arcanam Fudea tremens mendicat in aurem 
The poor ſhe Fexv begs iti my Ladies ear, Interpres Legum Solymarum, & magn Sacerdss 


The Groves high Priefiefſe, Heavens true meſſenger, Arberis, ac ſummi fide imternyncis Celi, 
Hicruſalem's old' Lawesexpounds to her, = | 
Staplton, Juy.Sat.C: 


For indeed the Delphic Oracle ( as Diodorgs 1, 16. tells us ) was 
firſt made # Lavri ramis of the Branches of Laurel transferr'd from 
Theſſaly, bended, and arched over in form of a Bower or Sunmer- 
houſe , a very ſimple Fabric you may be fure : And Carda# I rec 
member in his Book de Fato, infiſts very much on the Dreams of 
Trees for portents and preſages, and that the uſe of ſome of then 
do diſpoſe tnen to Viſions, | 

8. From hence then began Temples to be erefted and ſought to V4: 4unianm 
in ſuch Places, ad asthere was hardly a Grove without its Tem Hh. ” 
ple, ſo had every Temple almoſt, a Grove belonging to it, where 
they plac'd [dolr, and 4/tars and Lights endow'd with fair Reve- 
nues which the devotion of Super(titious perſons continually aug- 
mented ; and I remember to have ſeen ſomething very like this 
in Ztaly, and other Parts, namely, where the Images of the B. Vir- 
gin and other Saints have been enſhrin'd in hollow and umbragi- 
ous Trees frequented with much veneration , which puts me in 
mind of what that great Traveller Pietro delaValla relates, where 
he ſpeaks of an extraordinary Cyprefſe, yet extant, near the Tomb 
of Cyrus, to which at this day many Pilgrimages are made ; and 
ſpeaks of a Gammy tranſudation which it yields, that the Turks 
aftirm to turn every Friday into drops of Blood : The Tree is 
hollow within, adorn'd with many Lamps, and fitted for an Orato- 
ry, and indeed ſome would derive the name Lxcus a Grove , as 
more.particularly to ſignifie ſuch enormous and cavernous Trees 

ibi lIumtina atcenderentiur Religionis cauſa : But our Anthor 

adds, The Ethrics do ſtill repute all great Trees to be divine, and 

the habitation of Soxls departed , Theſe the Perſians call or 
H h 2 an 
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and 1-249. Perhaps ſuch a hollow Tree was that Aj/zm of our 
Poets Hero, when he fled from his burning Troy, 


—— an antient Cypreſſe near | juxtaq; antiqus Cupreſſus 
Kept by Religious Parents many a year, Religione Patrum nwltos ſervata per annos. 
En. 2» 


For that they were places of Proteion, and priviledg'd like 
Churches, and Altars, appears out of Livy and other good Autho- 
rity : Thus where they introduce Rownlus encouraging his new 


Colony, 
$0 foon asere the Grove he had immur'd wm—t ſax0 Lscum crcumdedit alts 
Haſt hither (ſays he) here you are ſecur'd. Builiber, buc, dicit, Confuge, tutus erts. 


Such a SanQtuary was the Aricina, and Suburban Diana, call'd the 
Nemorale Templum, and divers more which we ſhall reckon up 
anon, 

9. The Myfteries which the famous Drzids celebrated in their 
Woods and Foreſts, are at large to be found in Ceſar, Pliny, Stras 
bo, Diodorns, Mela, Apuleins, Ammianus, Lucan, Aventinus, and in- 
numerable other Writers, where you will ſee that they choſe the 
Foods and the Groves, not onely for all their Religions Exerciſes, 
but their Courts of Juſtice; as the whole Inſtitution and Diſci- 
pline is recorded by Ceſar , 1. 6. and as he it ſeems found it in our 
Countrey of Britain , from whence it was afterwards tranſlated 
into Gal/ia : For he attributes the firſt riſe of it to this once hap- 

Iſland of Groves, and Oaks ; and affirms that the antient Gals 
travelled hither for their initiation, To this Tacitzs aflents, 14, 
Annal, and our moſt Learned Critics who vindicate it both from 
the Greeks and French , who frequently challenge it : But the 
very Name it ſelf, which is purely Celtic, does beſt decide the Con- 
troverſfie : For though is be Qnercus; yet Voſſms $kilfully 
proves that the Drxids were altogether ſtrangers to the Greeks 3 
but what comes yet nearer to us, Dr#, fides ( as one obſerves ) 
begetting our now antiquated Trox, or 7 rxe, makes our title the 
ſtronger : Add to this, that amongſt the Germans it lignitied no 
Icfle than God itſelf; and we find Drutin or Trudin to import Dji- 
vmme or Faithful in the Othfridian Goſpel, both of them Sacerdotal 
expreſſions. But that in this 7/and of ours men ſhould be ſo ex- 

. treatnly devoted to Trees, and eſpecially to the Oak, the ſtrength 
and defence of all our enjoyments, inviron'd as we are by the 
$easzand Martial Neighbours, is lefle ro be wonder'd, 


Our Brittiſh Dyrzids not with vain intent, Non igitur Dryade noftrates pelore vano 
Or wi:hout Providence did the Oke frequent Nec fine conſulto coluerunt Namine ÞD uercum, 
That Albion did that Tree ſo much advance Now illam Albionss jam tum celebravit honore 
Nor Superſtition was, nor ignorance Stulta Superititio, vemturive inſcia ſecli 
Thoſe Prieſts divining even then, beſpoke Angliaci ingemtes puto previdiſſe triumphos 
The mighty Triumphs of the Royal Oake. Roboris , Imperiumque maris quod maximus olim, 
When the Seas F mpire with like boundleſſe fame CAROLIDES va#td Viitor ditione teneret, 
YiRoriotis CHARLES the $0n of CHARLES ſhall 

(claims Couleii L.6.P!. 


as 
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as we may find the Predi@ion glorioully followed by our 1ngeni- 
ous Poet , where his Dryad conlignes that Sacred Depoſitum tO this 
Monarch of the Foreſt the 0ak,, than which nothing can be more 
ſublime and rapturous. 
10. From thoſe Sylvan Philoſophers and Divizes ( not to ſpeak 
much of the Indian Brachmans deſcended of the antient Gymno- 
ſophiſts) *tis believed that the great Pythagoras might Inſtitute his 
ſilent Xonaſterie ; and we read that Plato entertain'd his Audi- 
tors amongſt his Walks of Trees, which were afterward defac'd 
by the iochumanity of $yZ2 , when as Appiar tells us, he cut down 
thoſe venerable ſhadesto build Forts againſt Pyreus : And ano- 
ther we find he had, Planted near Anicerides with his own hands, 
wherein grew that celebrated Pl/atarns under which he introduces 
his Maſter Socrates diſcourling with Phedon de Pulchro : Sucha- 
nother place was the Athenian Cephiſia as Agelins deſcribes it : 
Democritus allo taught in a Grove, as we find in that of Hippocra- 
tes to Damagetus, where there is a particular Tree delign'd ad 
Otium literarum ; and I remember Tertalliar c21ls theſe places Stu- 
dia opaca : 1 could here tell you of Palemor, Timon, Apollonigs, 
Theophraſtus, and many more that erected their Schools in ſuch Col. 
leges of Trees, but I ſpare my Reader; [ſhall onely note that 'tis 
reported of Thucydides that he compiled his noble Hiſtory in the 
Scaplan Groves. as Pliny writes; and in that matchleſs piece de Ora* 
tore, we ſhall find the Interlocutors to be oftet under the Platanus 
In his T#ſc#/an Villa where invited by the freſhneſſe and ſweetneſs 
of the place Admonuit (ſays one of them) wee hec tua Platanus que 
mon minus ad opacandum hunc locum patulis & diffuſa ramis quans 
illa, enjus umbram ſecutus eſt Socrates,que mihi videtur non tam 
ipſa aquula, que deſcribitur, quam Platonis oratione creviſſe, &c, as 
the Orator brings it in, in the perſon of one of that meeting. 
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ad Mart. 


I confeſle &rintilian ſeems much to —_ whether ſuch pla. /. 10. 


ces do not rather perturb and diſtract trom ah Orators Recolledti- 
on, arid the depths of Contemplation : Nom tamen ( ayes he ) 
protinus audiendi , qui credunt aptiſſima in hoc Nemora, ſyluaſque , 
quod illa cali libertas , locorumque amenitas , ſublimem animumn , 
&- beatiorem ſpiritum parent : Mihi certe jucundus hic mags z 
quam findiornm hortator videtur eſſe ſeceſſus + Namqz illa ipſa que 
deletant , neceſje eft avocent ab intentione operis deſtinati : He 
proceeds —— Qnare Sylvarum amenites , &- preter labentia fiu- 
mina, &- inſpirantes ramis arborum aure, volucrumque cantus 
ipſe latd circumſpiciendi libertss, ad ſetrahint z, ut mihi remittere 
potius vo'uftas ifta videatur cogitationenms quam intendere. But 
this is onely his ſingular ſuffrage, which as conſcious of his Ey- 
ror, we ſoon hear him retraQt, when he is by and by as loud 
in its Praiſes, as the Places in the World, the beſt fitted for the 
diviner Rhetorique of Poetry : Butlet us admit another to caſt 
in his Syz#bo! for Groves: : Nemora (ayes he) & Luci, © ſe- 
cretum ipſum, tantam mihi afferunt voluptatem ut inter precipu- 


vs Carminum fructns , majorem, quod nec in ſtrepiti , nec ſedents 
ante 
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ante hoſtium litigatore , nec inter Sordes & lacrymas reorum com. 
primanter ; Se ſecedit animus in loca pura, atque mmnocentia, fru- 
turque ſedibus Sacris, 

And indeed the Poets thought of no other Heaven npon Earth, 
or elſewhere ; for when Anchiſes was ſetting forth the felicity of 
the other life to his Son , the moſt lively deſcription he could 
make of it was to tell him, 


—— We dwellin ſhady Groves, anunn—_c hab. oj; 


and that when Zzeas had travell'd far to find thoſe happy A- 
bodes, 


They-came to Groves, of happy Souls the Reſt Devenere locos latos, © amaus virea 
To Ever-grecns, the dwellings of the Bleſt, Fortunatorum Nemorum, Sedeſque bratas, 


Such a proſpe@ ke gives us of his E/yſmm; and therefore wiſe and 
great Perſons had alwayes theſe ſweet opportunities of Receſſe, 
their Dowos Syloe, as we reed, 2 Reg. 7. 2. which were thence cal- 
led Honſes of Royal Refreſhment, or as the Septnagint mus Swi, not 
much unlike the Lodges in divers of our Noble-mens Parks, and 
Foreſt-Walks ; which minds me of his choice in another Foezs, 


In loſty Towers let Pabas take her reſt, Pally quas condidit arces, 
Whilſt ſhady Greves *boue all things ptcaſe us beſt. Ipſa colat, nob placrant ante emnia Sylue. 
Eclog, 22 


And for the ſame reaſon Mecenas 


— Choſe the broad Onh — Maluit umbroſam Quertu mmm 


and as Horace beſpeaks them, 


Me the cool Woods above the reſt advance — Aepglidum uemus 
Where the rough Satyrs with the light Ny mphs dance. XNympharumg; | cum Satyris Chori 
Secernunt populg — . 


and Virgil again, 


Our ſweet Thalia loves, not does ſhe ſcorn 
To haunt umbragious Groves —— Nora nec erubuit Syluas babitare Thalids 


or as thus expreſſed by Petrarch, 


The Muſe her ſelf injoys Sylva placet Muſis , urbs ft inimica Potti:! 
Beſt in the Woods, verſe flies the City noyle; P fit» ots 


Sotrue isthat of yet a better Poet of our own 


As well might Corr, as Verſe in Cities grow, 

In vain the thanklefſe Glebe we Plow and Sow, 
Apainſ(t th' unnatural Soil in vain we ſtrive, 

'Tis not a ground in which theſe Plants will thrive. 


FO When 
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When it ſeems they will bear nothing but Nettles, and Thorrs of 
Satyrs , *and as Javenalſayes, by Indignation too ; and therefore 
* almoſt all the Poets, except thoſe who were not able to eat 
© Bread without the Bounty of Great men ; that is, without what 
* they could get by flattering them ( which was Homer's and Pin- 
© dar's caſe ) have not onely withdrawn themſelves from the Vi- 
© ces and Vanities of the great World, into the innocent felicities 
* of Gardens, and Groves, and Ketiredneſſe, but have alſo com- 
*mended and adorned nothing ſo much in their never-dying Po- 
ems, Here then isthe true Parnaſſus, Caſtalia, and the Muſes, 
and at every call in a Grove of Venerable Oaks, methinks I hear 
the anſwer of anhundred old Drxyds, and the Bards of our in- 
ſpired Anceſtors. | | 

Innumerable are the Teſtimonies I might produce in behalf 
of Groves and Woods out of the Poets, Virgil, Gratins, Ovid, Ho- 
race, Clandian, Statins, Silins, and others of latter times , eſpe- 
cially the divine Petrarch; werelI minded to ſwell this Charming 
Subject, beyond the limits of a Chapter : [I think onely to take 
notice, that Theatrical Repreſentations, ſuch as were thoſe of the 
Tonian call'd Andria ; the Scenes of Paſtoral;, and the like innos 
cent Rural Entertainments were of old adorird and trimm'd up 
$ ramis &- frondibus , cum racemis & corymbis, and frequently re- 
preſented in Groves, as the Learned Scaliger ſhews : And here Fwutke: 1.1 
the moſt beloved of Apol/o rooted his coy Aiftri# , and the rio: ** 
bleſt Raptures have been conceiv'd in the Walks and ſhades of 
Trees, and Poets have compoſed Yerſes which have animated 
men to Heroic and glorious Aions ; here Orators ( as we ſhew- 
ed ) have made their _— Hiſtorians grave Relations,and 
the Profound Philoſophers lov'd here to paſle their lives in re- 
poſe and Contemplation, and the frugal Repaſts —-zoleſgue ſab 
atbore ſomni were the natural and chaſt delights of our Fore- 
Fathers, 

12. Nor were Groves thus onely frequented by the great Scho- 
lars , and the great Wits, but by the greateſt Stateſmer and Pos 
litians allo ; and the Athenians were wont to Conſult of their 
graveſt matters and Publick Concernments in them, Famous 
for theſe Aſſemblies were the Cerauniarn , and at Rowe the Lucus 
Petilinus, the Farentinus, and others, in which there was held 
that renowned Parliament after the Defeat of the Gaules by 24, 
Popilio : For 'twas ſuppoſed that in places ſo Sacred, they 
would Faithfully and Religioufly obſerve what was Concluded 
amongſt thern, 

Inſuch green Palaces the firſt Kings reign'd, 
Slept in their Shades, and Angels entertain'd : 
With ſuch old Counſellors they did advile, 

And by frequenting Sacred Groves, grew Wile; 
Free from th' impediments of Light and Noyle, 


Man thus retir'd, his nobler thoughts imploys, 
Mr, Walt, A 
3 
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As our excellent Poet has deſcrib'd it : and among(t other weigh- 

ry matters they treated of Matches for their Children, and the 

Young.people made Lovein the cooler Shades, and ingrav'd their 

E1574# o, Miſtris's Names upon the Bark, titult ereis literis inſculpti as Pliny 
1156, 6, EÞ+10s . X _— . R 

ſpeaks of that Antient Vatican Hex , and Emripides in Hippolyto , 

where he ſhews us how they made the inciſion, whiſper their ſoft 

Complaints like that of Ariſianetus Tia & ti0e 5 Nydlge, &c and with 

that it had but a Soul anda Voyce to tell Cydippe, the fair Cydippe, 

vide Sym= how ſhe was belov'd : And doubtleſſe this CharaGer was Antienter 

__ 4+ than that in Paper; Ict us hear the Amorous Poet leaving his 

'Þs 2.8, . 
young Couple thus Courting each other. 


My name on Bark engraven by your fair hand, Inciſe ſervant a te mea nomina fagi 
Oemone, there, cut by your knife does ſtand; Et Legor Oenone falce notata twa, 
And with the Stock my Name alike do's grow, Et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina creſcunt, 
Be 't ſo, and my advancing honour ſhow. Creſcite, T& in titulos ſurgite rits meos, j 
Ovid. Ep. 


which doubtleſſe he learnt of Maro deſcribing the unfortunate 
Gallas. 


There on the tehder bark to carve my Love 3 t—— teneriſque mess imcidere amores 
And as they grow, {o ſhall my hopes improve, Arboribws , Creſcentilie, creſcetts amores, 
Ogilby. Eclog.10» 


and theſe pretty Monuments of Courtſhip I find were much uſed 
on the Cherry-tree ( the Wild one 1 ſuppoſe) which has a very 
ſmooth Rind, as the witty Calfarnins, | 


Repeat, thy words on Cherry-bark VI! take, Dic age, nam Ceraſi tna cortice verba notabs 
And that red skin my Table-book will make. Et deciſa feram rutilanti carmina libro. 


I omit Ohxpivs Nemefrarue , and others, for we have dwelt too 
long on this trifle, but we will now change the Sceze as the AX- 
eyptians did the mirth of their Gzeſts when they ſervd ina Sculf 
to make them more ſerious. For, 

13. Amongſt other Uſes of Groves, I read that ſome Nations 
were wont to hang, not MalefaCtors onely, but their departed 
Friends, and thoſe whom they moſt eſteemed upon Trees, as fo 
much nearer to Heaver, and dedicated to God ; believing it far 
more honourable than to be buried in the Earth ; and that ſome 
affe&ted to repoſe rather intheſe Woody places Propertizs ſeems 
to beſpeak. 


The Gods forbid my Bones in the high-Road Di faciant mea ne terra lecet offs frequents 
Should lye, by every wandring vulgar trod; Lu4 facit aſſiduo tramite vulgus iter, 

Thus buried Lovers are to ſcorn expos'd, Poft mortem tnmul: fic infamantur amantum, 
My Tomb in ſome by Arbor be inclos'd. Me tegat arborea devia terra comts 


The ſame is affirmed of other Septentrional People by Chr.Cili- 
cs de Bello Dithmarſico l 1. We havealready mention'd Rebec- 
cah, and read of Kings themlelves that honoured ſuch places 
with their Sepulchres : What elſe ſhould be the meaning of 1 Chro. 
I Os 
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10, 12. when the valiant men of Jabeh interr'd the Bones of 
Saul and Jonathan under the 0ke, Famous was the Hyrnethiar 
Cemeterie where Daiphon lay; Ariadnes Tomb was in the Ama- 
thuſtan Grove in Crete, now Candie : For they believed that the 
Spirits and Ghoſts of Men delighted to expatiate and appear in 
ſuch ſolemn places, as the Learned Grotius notes from Theophy/a&, 
ſpeaking of the Demons, upon Mat. 8 20, tor which caule Plas 
to gave permiſſion, that Trees might be Planted over Gravez, to 
obumbrate and refreſh them. 

Our Blefled Saviour choſe the Garden ſometimes for his Ora- 
tory , and dying , for the place of his Sepulchre 5 and we do a- 
vouch for many weighty cauſes, that there are none more fit to 
bury our Dead in, than in our Gardens and Groves , where our 
Beds may be decked with verdant and fragrant Flowers, Trees and 
Perennial Plants, the moſt natural and inſtrutive Hieroglyphics of 
our expected Reſurrefion and Immortality , beſid':s what they 
might conduce to the Meditation of the living, and the taking - 
oft our Cogitations from- dwelling too intently upon more vain * 
and ſenſual Obje&ts; that Cuſtom of Burying in Churches, and 
near about them / eſpecially in great and populous Cities }) be- 
ing both a Novel Preſumption, undecent , and very unhealth- 
ful. 

14, To make thisDiſconrſe the more abſolute,we ſhall add a ſhort 
recital of the moſt famous Groves which we find Celebrated in Hz- 

ſtories; and thoſe, beſides many already mention'd, were ſuch as 

being Conſecrated both to Gods and Aer; bore their Names : As 
mongſt theſe are reckoned the Sacred to Minerva,lſis, Latora,Cy- 
bele, Ofris, Aſculapins, Diana, and eſpecially the Aricinian,ig which 
there was a goodly Temple erected, placed in the midſt of an 7- 
land, with a vaſt Lake about it, a 2/ount, and a Grotto adorn'd with 
Statues, and irrigated with plentiful Streams : and this was that 
renouned Receſle of Nama, where he fo frequently converſed 
with his A#geria, as did Minos in the Cave of Jupiter, and by whoſe 
pretended [nſpirations they gain'd the deceived People,and made 
them receive what Lawes he pleas'd to impoſe upon them, To 
theſe we may joyn, the Groves of Yulcan, Venw, and the little 
Cupid : Mars, Bellona, Bacchus, Sylvanus , the Muſes, and that 
neer Helicon from the ſame Numa, their great Patron; and hence 
had they their Name Camene. In this was the noble Statue of 
Eupheme Nurſe to thoſe Poetical Ladies; but ſo the Feraniart 
and even Mons Parnaſſus , were thick ſhaded with Trees, Nor 
may we omit the more impure Lxpercal Groves Sacred , of Pro- 
phan'd rather , yet moſt famous for their affording ſhelter and 
folter to Romnlus, and his Brother Rhemus. 

That of Vulcan was uſually guarded by Dogs, like the Town of 
S. Malos in Bretaigne : The Pinea Sylva appertain'd to the Mo- 
ther ot the Gods, as we find in Virgil. Vexus had ſeveral Groves 
in Zgypt, and inthe Gnidian I{land, where once ſtood thoſe fa- 
mous Statues cut by Praxiteles; another in Pontws , where (if 

I 1 you'll 
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you'll believe it ) hung up the Golder Fleece for the bold Adven- 
turer. Nor was the Watry-King Neptune without his Groves, the 
Helicean in Greece was his : So Cerer, and Proſerpine, PlutoyVeſta, 
Caſtor and PolJux had ſuch ſhady Places Conſecrated to them ; add 
to theſe the Lebadier, Arfinoan, Paphian , Senontan, and ſuch as 
were ingeneral dedicated to all the God-. 


Habitarunt dii quoque Sylva, 


And theſe were as it were Partheons, To the memory of famous 
Men and Heros were Conſecrated the Achilfear, Aglanran , and 
thoſe to Bellerophon, Heor,Alexander,and to others who diſdained 
not to derive their Names from Trees and Foreſts;as Sylvivs the Po. 
ſthumus of Aneas;divers of the Albanian Princes, and great Per- 
ſons;Stolon, Laxra,Daphnis, e&c.And a certain,.Cuſtom there was for 
the Parents toPlant a Tree at the Birth of an Heir or Son, preſag« 
ing by the growth and thriving of the Tree the proſperity of the 
Child > Thus weread in the life of Yirgil, and how far his Nata- 
litial Poplar had out-ſtrip'd the reſt of its Contemporaries. And 
the reafon doubtleſle of all this was, the | ogy repute of the 
SanCtity of thoſe Places; for no ſooner does the Poet ſpeak 
of a Grove, but immediately ſome Conſecration follows, as 
believing that out of thoſe ſhady Profundities ſome Dezty muſt 


needs emerge, 
Quo poſſes viſo dicere Numen neſt, 


ſo as Tacitws ( ſpeaking of the Germans ) ſayes, Lncos & Nemors 
conſecrant, Deorumque nominibus appellant ſecretum illud, quod ſo- 
I4 reverentii vident ; and the Conſecration of theſe Nemorons 
places we find in @uintzs Curtius , and in what Panlas Diaconus 
de Lege relates of the Longobards where the Rites are expreſle , 
allur'd as 'tis likely by the gloomineſle of the Shade, procerity 
and altitude of the Stem, floridneſle of the /eaves and other ac- 
cidents , not capable of Philoſophifing on the Phyſical Cauſes , 
which they deem'd ſupernatural,and plainly dzvine 3 fo as to uſe 
the words of Prudentivs, 


Here all Religion paid z whoſe dark Receſſe Muos penes omne ſacrum e# _ formide tremendubh 
A ſacred awe does on their mind impreſle, Suaſerit horrificas , ques prodigi 
To their Wild Gods——— Aonftra Dees 


is cognns 
L. 2+ Cont, S1ms 


And this deification of their Trees, and amongſt other things, for 
their Age and perennial viridity,ſayes Diodorus, might ſpring from 
the manifold »ſe which they ded, and happly had been 
taught them by the Gods, or rather by ſome God-like perſons, 
whom for their worth and the publick benefit they eſteemed ſoz 


and that diversof them were voyc'd to have been — i. 
rom 
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from 4/er into Trees, and again out of Trees into Mem, as the Ar- 
cadians gloried in their Birth, when 


Out of the teeming Bark of Oakes men burſt, Gonſque virlm, truncis, & rupts robore nt, 


which perhaps they fancied , by ſeeing men creep ſometimes out 
of their Cavities, in which they often lodg'd and ſecur'd them- 
ſelves ; 


For in th* Earths non-age under Heavens new frame, reippe aliter trance orbe novs celdgu 
They ficicter liv'd, who from Oaks rupture came. Baie homines qui rupto hes ark, Oe, 


Staþylion. Juven. 1.2. $.6. 


Or as the ſweet Papinins, 


Fame goes that thou brake forth from the hard rind, — Nemorum vos flirge rigenti 

When the new earth with the firſt feet was ſign'd ? --Fama ſatos, cum prima pedum veſtigia tells 
Fields yet nor Houſes doleful pangs reliev'd Ad mirata twlit, nondum arva, domil [que ferebant 
But ſhady Aſh the numerous births receiv'd, Cruda ny 7 , ac populos umbroſa creavis, 
And the green Babe drop'd from the pregnant Flm, Fraxzinus, & feri viridis puer excidit Orng : y 


Whom ftrange amazement firſt did over-whelm Hi Lucs Rupniſſe vices, no#iſque feruntyy, 


At break of day,and when the gloomy night Nubila, & occiduum Longe Tirana ſecury 
Raviſh'd the Sun from-their purſuing ſight, Deſperifſe dum ———— 
Gave it for loſt———. 


almoſt like that which Rinaldo ſaw inthe Inchanted Foreſt, 


An aged Oak beſide him cleft and rent, Suercia gli appar, che per ſe Reſſſy inci 
And from his fertile hollow womb forth went Apre feconda il cava of , » « _ 
( Clad in rare weeds,and ſtrange habilement) E w' eſce fuor veltita in fraxia guiſe 
A full grown Nymph, m— Ninfa d' et creſcintas —— 
Canto 18, 


And that every great Tree included a certain tutelar Genizs or 
Nyzph living and dying with it , the Poets are full ; a ſpecial in- 
ſtance we have in that prodigious 0ak, which fell by the fatal 
ſtroke of EFrifichthox ; but the Hamadryads it ſeems were immor- 
tal, and had power to remove, and change their wooden habi- 
tations. | 
15. We might here produce wonderful ſtrange Apparitions of ' 
this nature, interceding for the ſtanding, and life of Trees, when 
the Ax has been ready for Execution, as you may ſee in that Hymn ... 
of Callimachws, Panſanias, and the famous ſtory of Parebivs re- {*%* © 
lated by Apolonivs 1n 2. Argonant. with the fearful Cataſtrophe of 
ſuch as cauſeleſly and wantonly violated thoſe goodly Plantations 
( from which fables aroſe, that of the Dodonean and wocal Foreſts, 
frequent in Heathen Writers) but by none fo Elegantly as the 
witty 0vid, deſcribing the Fat of the wicked Erifchthon, 


——Who Gods deſpis'd, — ui numina divin 
Nor ever on their Altars ſacrific'd, Sperneret, & nullos aris adoleres 
| ( honores Oc. 


Who Ceres Groves with ſteel prophan'd : Where ſtood 


An old huge 04k 3 evenof iticlt a Wood, 
I 1 2 Wreaths, 
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Wreaths, Ribands, grateful Tables deckt his boughs 
And ſacred Stem ; the Dues of powerful Vows. 
Full oft the Dryades, with Chaplets crown'd, 
Danc't in the ſhade z, full oft they tript a Round 
About his bole. Five Cubits three times told 

His ample Circuit hardly could infold, 

Whoſe ſtature other Trees as far exceeds, 

As other Trees ſurmount the humble Weeds. 

Yet this his Fury rather did provoke : 

Who bids his Servants fell the Sacred 0ak, 

And ſnatches, while they paus'd, an 4x from one, 
Thus ſtorming : Not the Goddeſſe lov'd alone; 

But, though this were the Goddeſſe,ſhe ſhould down, 
And ſweep the Earth with her aſpiring Crown. 

As he advanc'd his Arms to ſtrike, the 0ak 

Both ſigh'd and trembl'd at the threatniog ſtroke, 
His Leaves and Acorns, pale together grew, 

And colour-changing-branches ſweat cold deaw : 
Then wounded by his impious hand, the Blood 
Guſh'd from th' incifion ina purple flood : 

Much like a mighty Ox, that falls before 

The Sacred Altar, ſprouting ſtreams of gore. 

On All amazement ſeiz'd : When One of all 

The Crime deters, nor would his 4x let fall. 

ContraCting his ſtern brows; Receive, ſaid he, 

Thy Pieties Reward ; and from the Tree 

The ſtroke converting, lops his Head; then ſtrake 

The 0ak again 3 from whence a Voyce thus ſpake : 

A Nymph am I, within this Tree inſhrin'd, 

Belov'd of Ceres, O prophane of mind, 

Vengeance is near thee - With my parting breath, 

I Prophecy, a Comfort to my Death. 

He ſtill his guilt purſues; who over-throws 

With Cables, and innumerable blows - 

The ſturdy 0akz which nodding, long, down ruſh'd, 

And in his lofty fall his fellows cruſh'd, . 
Sandys, 


But a ſad Keveyge follows it, as the Poet will tell you; and one 
might fill a juſt Volume with the Hiſtories of Groves that were vi- 
olated by wicked Men, who came to fatal periods, 

It isreported that the AMinturenſian Grove was elteem'd fo ves 
nerable, that a ſtranger might not be admitted into it; and the 
great Xerxes himlelf when he paſled through Achaia, would not 
couch a Grove which was dedicated to Jupiter, Command- 
ing his Army to doit no Violence, and the honours he did to 
fingle ( buta goodly ) Platanws we have already mention'd, The 
like to this we find when the Perſrans were put to flight by Paſa: 
2i4; though they might have 1av'd their lives by it, as appears 

in 
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in the Story, The ſame reverence made that Hercules would not 
ſo much as taſt the Waters of the Aeerian Groves after he flew 
Cacws , though extreamly thirſty. 
: — The Pricſteſſe e'd Puniceo cauas amine vinita coutas, 
go purple Fillet binding her gray head) Parce ocnlis hoſpes, Lucdque abſcede ver:nls 
ranger, pry not, but quit this ſhady Seat, Cede agedum, © tuta limina linque fuga 
Avant,and whiles thou fafely may, Retreat, Interdita vitis , metuenda lege piatur F 
To men forbid, and by hard San&ion bound: Di tibj dent alios fontes af he 


Far better other Springs were by you found. 


Nor indeed in ſuch places was it lawful to Ft, unleſſe it were 
to kill for Sacrifice , as we read in 4Arriaz#s 3 whence 'tis reported 
by Strabo, that in the #tolzan Groves Sacred to Diana, the Beaſts 
were fo tame, that the very #olves and Staggs ted together like 
Lambs, and would follow a man licking his hands, and fauning 
on him,Such a Grove was the Crotonian,in which Livy writes, there 
was a ſpacious Field {tor'd with all ſorts of Gawe.There were many 
Foreſts conſecrated to Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; eſpecially the 
famous Epidaphnes near the Syrian Antioch , which vvas moſt in- 
comparably pleaſant, adorn'd vvith Fountains and rare Statxer. 
There vvas to be ſeen the Layrel vvhich had been his chaſt Adſtris, 
and inthe Center of it his Temple and Aſgium : Here it vvas Coſ- 
roes and Julian did Sacrifice upon ſeveral occalions as Exſebius re- 
lates, but could not vvith all their impious Arts obtain an Ar- 
wer; becauſe the holy Babylas had been interr'd near that Oracle, 
for vvhich it vvas reputed (o venerable, that there remained an 
expreſie Title inthe Code de Cupreſſes ex Luco Daphnes now exciden- 
dis, vel venundandis, that none thould either fell, or ſell any of 
the Trees about it, which may ſerve for another Inſtance of their 
Burying in ſuch places. The truthis, ſo exceedingly Superſtits- 
o#5 they were and tender, that there was almoſt no medling with 
theſe devoted Trees, and even before they did but conlucare and 
prune one of them, they were fir{t to Sacrifice, leaſt they might 
offend in ſomething ignorantly : But to Cut down was Capital , 
and never to be done away with any Offering whatſoever ; and 
therefore £onlucare in .Anthours 15 not ( as ſome pretend) Sxccide- 
re, but to prune the Branches onely,and yet even this gentle ton- 
ſure of ſuperfluities was reputed a kind of Contamination; and 
hence Lucas cdinquinari dicitur , unleie in the caſe of Lightning 
when Calo tadGi, a whole Tree might quite be fell'd, as mark'd by 
Heaven for the Fire, But of this ſuthcient - We could indeed fill 
many ſheets with the Cataſtrophe of fuch as malicioutly deſtroy'd 
Groves to feed either therr revenge or avarice : See Plutarch in 
Pericles, and the ſaying of Pompeins : Cicero ſharply reproves 
G. Gabinius for his prodigious ſpoil in Greece, and it was of late 
dayes held a piece of Inhumanity in Charles the French King , 
when he entred the Friſons after he had {Jain their Leader, to cut 
down their Woods, a puniſhment never inflicted by ſober Princes 
but to prevent 7dolatry in the Old Law; and to fhew the —_ . 
nefic 


Propert. I. 4, 


Salmut. exer., 
Plin. Solis- 
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neſſe of diſloyalty and Treaſon by latter SanG7ons, in which caſe, 
and for Terror, even a Traitors Woods have become Anathema , 
as were eaſie to inſtance out of Hiſtories, 

16. But what ſhall we ſay then of our late prodigious Spoilers, 
whoſe furious devaſtation of ſo many goodly Word: and Foreſfs , 
have bequeath'd an Infamy on their Names and Memories not 
quickly to be forgotten ! I mean our unhappy Uſurpers,and injuri- 
ous Sequeſtrators ; not here to mention the deplorable neceſſities 
of a Gallant and Loyal Gentry, who for their Compoſitions were 
(many of them)compell'd to add yet to this Waff,by an irhumane 
and unparallel'd Tyrarme over them , to preſerve the poor re- 
mainder of their Fortunes, and to find them Bread. - - 

Nor was it here they deſiſted , when, after the Fate: of that 
once beautiful Grove under Greenwich: Caſtle , the Royal Wakk of 
Elms in St. James's Park, oe dOPb 

That living Galery of aged Trees, 
was once propos'd to the late Conncil of State ( asthey call 'dit) 
to be cut down and ſold, that with the reſt of his 2ajeſties Houſes 
already demoliſhed , and mark'd out for Deſtruction, his Trees 
might likewiſe undergo the ſame deſtiny, and no footſteps of X40+ 
zarchy remain unviolated, 

17. It is from hence you may calculate what were the deſigrs of 
thoſe excellent Reformers,and the care theſe great Stateſ wer took 
for the preſervation of their Coxntry , when being Parties in the 
Booty themſelves,they gave way to io diſhonourable and impoli- 
tic a Waſt of that Material, which being left intire, or husbanded 
with di{cretion,had prov'd the beſt ſupport and defence of it.But 
this ( fay they ) was the Effet of War, and inthe height of our 
Contextions, No, it was a /ate and cold deltberation, and long af- 
terall had been ſubdu'd to them ; nor could the moſt implacable 
of Enemies have expreſsd a Reſolution more barbarous. 

We have ſpoken of the great Xerxes, that paſſing Conquerour 
through Achaia, he would not ſuffer his Ar-y to violate ſo much 
aga Tree of his Adverſaries; and have ſufficiently obſerved from the 
Antients, that the Gods did never permit them to eſcape unpu- 
niſh'd who were injurious to Groves, What became of Agamem- 
0n's Hoſt after his Spoyl of the Woods at Aulis © Hiſtories tel! 
us Cleomenes died mad : The Temeſean Genims became provers- 
bial ; and the deſtruftive fact that the inraged Caſar perpetrated 
on the Aaſſziian Trees, went not long unreveng'd, thas related 
by the Poex, and an illuſtrious Record of all we have hitherto pro- 
duc'd, to aſſert their Veneration, 


Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab £v0,Chc. 


| Lucan... 
A Wood untouch'd of old was growing there 


Of thick-ſet Trees, whoſe boughs ſpreading and fair 
Meeting, obſcured the incloſed 47r, 
| And 
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And made dark ſhades exiling Phebus Rayes : 
There no rude Fawn, nor wanton Sylvan playesz 
No Nymph diſports, but cruel Deities 
Claim barbarous Rites, and bloody Sacrifice : 
Each Tree defil'd with humane blood ; if we 
Believe Traditions of Antiquity : 
No Bird dares light upon thoſe hollowed boughs , 
No Beaſts make there their dens; no wind there blows; 
No lightning falls : a fad religious awe, 
The quiet Trees unſtirr'd by wind do draw. 
Black water Currents from dark Fountains flow : 
The Gods unpoliſh'd Images do know 
No art, but plain, and formleſſe trunks they are, 
Their mofle and mouldinefle procures a fear : 
The common figures of known Deities 
Are not ſo fear'd : not knowing what God 'tis , 
Makes him more awfull : by relation 
The ſhaken Earths dark caverns oft did grone : 
Fall'n Tew-trees often of themſelves would riſe: 
With ſeeming fire oft flam'd th'unburned Trees : 
And winding dragons the cold 0aks embrace , 
None give neer worſhip to that baleful place; 
The People leaveit to the Gods alone, 
When black night reigns, or Phabus gilds the Noon, 
The Prieſt himſelf trembles , afraid toſpy 
In th'awful Woods its Guatdian-Deity. | 
But now Erifichthox-like, and like him in Puniſhment ; for his 
was Hunger , Ce/ars Thirſt, and thirſt of Humane Blood, re- 
veng'd ſoon after in his Ow. 
The #od he bids them fell, not ſtanding far 
From all their Work : untoucht in former War, 
Among the other bared Hills it ſtands 
Of a thick growth 3 the Souldiers valiant hands 
Trembled to ſtrike, mov'd with the Majeſtie, 
And think the Ax from off the Sacred Tree 
Rebounding back, would their own bodies wound : 
Th' amazement of his Men when Ceſar found ; 
In his bold hand himſelf an Hatchet took, 
And firſt of all aſſaults a lofty 0ak , 
And having wounded the Religious Tree, 
Let no man fear to fell this Wood ( quoth he ) 
The guilt of this Offence let Ceſar bear. &c, 
Hay, 
and ſo he did ſoon after, carrying to the Grave ('tis thought) the 
Ataledi@ions of the incenſed Gax!s to his Funeral-pile, 


— who 


h s u# enim Ieſos impun} putarey 
Fhe Gods thus injur'd, unteyeng'd does go? Efſe em... 


x9, But 
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13. But leaſt this be charg'd with Smperſtition , becauſe the 

Inſtances are Heathen : It was a more noble and remarkable, as 

well as recent Example, when at the Siege of Breda, the late Fa- 

mous General Spinola Commanded his Army not to violate a Tree 

of a certain Wood belonging to the Prince of Orange there, though 

a reputed Traytor , and in open defiance with his Maſter, In ſum, 

weread, that when Mithridates but deliberated about the cut- 

ting down of ſome ſtately Trees which grew near Patara, a City 

of Lycia, though neceſlitated to it for the building of Warlike 

Engines with them, being terrifi'd ina Viſſor, he delifted from hig 

urpoſe. It wete to be wiſh'd zheſe, or the like Examples, might 

he wrought ſome Effe#s upon the Sacrilegious Purchaſers , and 

diſloyal Invaders in this Iron-Age amongſt us , who have lately 

made ſoprodigious a ſpoyl of thoſe goodly Foreſts, Woods, and 

Trees (to gratifie an impious and unworthy Avarice ) which be- 

ing once the Treaſure and Ornament of this Nation, were doubt- 

lefſe reſerved by our more prudent Amrceſtors for the repairs of 

our floating Caſtles , the ſafeguard and boaſt of this renowned 7- 

ſiand, when Neceſſity, or ſome imminent Veril ſhould threaten it, 

or call for their Aſſiſtance 3 and not to be devoured by theſe im- 

provident Wretches, who, to their eternal Reproach, did ( with 

ue tibi fas TE Royal Patrimony ) fwallow likewiſe Gods own Inheritance ; but 
f7um pens Whoſe Sons and Nephews we have liv'd to ſee haſtily diſgorge them 
intere 19747 again z and With it all the reſt of their Holy Purchaſes , which 
—_— otherwiſe they might ſecurely have enjoy d. But this, im terro- 
Hollen.t.z. 728 onely, and for Caution to Poſterity, whiles we leave the Guil- 
drgonant. fy, and thoſe who have done the Miſchiefs, to their proper 
Saogs Scorpions, and to their Eriſkchthonian-fate, or that of the inexora- 
fam quam jbi ble Parebins, the vengeance of the Dryads, and to their Tatelar 
_ myo? better Genius, if any yet remain, who love the ſolid Horonr and 
il Ornament of their Countrey : For what couldl ſay lefle, 'Taoyiris, 
* AtWortonin and ® Food-bornas I am, in behalf of thoſe Sacred Shades, which 


Surrey: FO! both grace our Habitations, and Protect our Nation 2 
ſo in all ages 


from Tees have been denominated whole Countreys,Regions,Cities and Towns ; as Cypariſſa in Greece, 
Ceraſis in Pontws, Lanurentum in Italy, Myrrhinis in Attica, Ports, Mountains and eminent Places ; as 
the Viminalis, /Eſculetum, &'c, The reaſon is obvious, from the ſpontaneous growth and abounding of 
ſuch 7rees in the reſpe&ive Soyles, | 


19, But I acknowledge how eaſfie it is to be/oſt in this Wood, 
and that I have hardly power to take off my Pez whilſt I am on 
this delightful S»bje& : For what more auguſt,more charming and 
uſeful, than the cx/txre and preſervation of ſuch goodly Plan- 
tations. 


That ſhade to our Grand-Children give. — Seris faltura neprtibns umbram, 


and afford fo ſweet, and ſo agreeable refreſhment to our Induftri- 
ous Wood-man, 
When He, his wearied Limbs had laid, Cam poft labores ſub Platano cubat 


Under a florid Plataws Shade. Virentis umbra ; 
| Claud, 
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Or ſome other goodly ſpreading Trees, ſuch as we told you ſtopt 
the Legions of a proud Congueronr , and that the wile Socrates 
ſwareby : That Paſenins Criſpns did Sacrifice to,and the honours 
of his Gods, 

20, But, whilſt we condemn this Exceſe in themz Chriſtians, 
' and true Philoſophers may be inſtrufted to make »/e of theſe Er- 
joyments to better purpoſes , by contemplating the Miracles of 
their Production and {ſtrutture : And what Mortal is there fo per- 
feR an 4tomiſt, who will undertake to dete@t the thoyſandth part, 
or poynt of ſo exile a Grain; as that inſenſible rudiment, or rather 
halitnows ſpirit , which briogs forth the lofty Firr-Tree , and the 
ſpreading Oake © That Trees of ſo enormous an height and mag- 
nitude, as we find ſome, Elmes, Planes, and Cypreſſesz ſome hard as 
Tron, and ſolid as Aarble (for fuch the Indies furniſh many ) 
ſhould be ſwadl'd and involv'd within fo ſmall a dimenſion ( if a 
poynt may be ſaid to have any ) without the leaſt luxation, contu- 
fion or diſorder of Parts, andin ſo weak and feeble a ſubſtance 
beiog at firſt but a kind of tender -xcilage, or rather rotteneſs, 
which ſo eafily difſolves and corrupts S#bſtances ſo much harder , 
when they are buried inthe moiſt Womb of the Earth, whilſt this 
tender, and flexible as it is, ſhall be able intime to diſplace and 
rent in ſunder whole Rocks of ſtones, and ſometimes to cleave 
them beyond the force of Iroz Wedges , fo as even to remove 
Mountains? For thus no Weights are obſerv'd able to ſuppreſs 
the victorious Palm; And thus, our Tree(like ar whoſe inverted 
Symbol he is) being ſown in corruption, riſesin glory, by little and 
little aſcending into an hard ere Stexz of comely dimenſions,into 
a ſolid Tower as it were 3 and that which but lately a fingle At , 
would eaſily have born to his little Cavern , now capable of refiſt- 
ing the _ary , and braving the Rage of the muſt impetuous forzes, 


Magni mehercle artificis, clanſijſe totum in tam exigno ( to ule Sene- #yi8. 53. 


ca's expreſſion) & horror eſt confideranti. 

21, Contemplate we again , What itis which beginsthis motion 
or flame,cauſing it firſt to radiate inthe Earth,and then to diſplay its 
Top in the 4yre, fo different Poles (as I may call them) in ſuch dif- 
ferent Medinms How it eleCts, and then intro-ſumes its proper 
food, and gives ſuck, as it were, to its yet tender fart, till it have 
ſtrength and force to prey on, and digeſt the more ſolid Jaices of 
the Earth ; for then, and not 'till then, do the Roots begin to har- 
den : Confider how it aſſamilates, ſeparates, and diſtributes theſe 
feveral ſupplies; how it coxco@s, tranſmutes, augments, produces 
and zoxriſhes without ſeparation of Excrements ( at leaſt to us 
viſible) and generates its like, without violation of Virgizity : By 
what exquiſite percolations, and fermentations it proceeds; for the 
Heart, Fibers , Veins, Rind, Branches, Leaves, Bloſſoms, Fruit ;, for 
the ſtrength, Colokr, Taft, Odour and other [tupendious Qualities, 
and diſtin Facwlties, ſome of them fo repugnant and contrary 
to others ; yet in ſo uniform, ard ſucceſſive a Series , and all this. 
perform'd inthe dark, and thoſe ſecret Receſles of Nature. Quid 

K k Foliorur 
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Foliorum deſcribam diverſitates ? What ſhall we ſay of the 25/te- 
riows forms, variety , and wariegation of the Leaves and Flowers, 
contriv'd with ſuch Art, yet without Art; ſome round, others 
long, Oval, Mitltangalar, indented,criſped, rough, ſmooth and poliſhed, 
ſoft and flexible at every tremulous blaſt, as if it would drop in a 
moment, and yet ſo obſtinately adhering, as to be able to conteſt 
againſt the fierceſt Winds , that proſtrate mighty Structures , rai- 
fing Hurrocanes, the violence whereof whole Fleets and Countries 
do often feel ; yet I ſay, continually making War,and ſometimes 
joyning Forces with {teeming ſhowers, againſt the poor Leaf, tyed 
on by a ſlender ftalk; there it abides'till God bids it fal! : For fo 
- the wiſe Diſpoſer of Things has plac't it, not only for Orzament , but 
»ſe and proteFion both of Body and Fruit , from the exceſſive heat 
of Summer, and colds even of the ſharpeſt Winters, and their im- 
mediate impreſſions; as we find it in all ſuch Places and Trees, as 
like the bleed and good man, have alwayes Fruit upon them , 
ripe, or preparing to mature; ſuch asthe Pize, Fir, Arbutws,Orange 
and moſt of thoſe which the I:dzes and more Southern: Tracts 
plentifully abound io 5 where Nature provides this continual ſhel- 
ter, and clothes them with perennial Garments, 

22, Let us again examine with what care the Seeds, thoſe little 
Souls of Plants, Q#ornm exilitas (as one ſayes) vix locum inveniat 
(in which the whole and compleat Tree; though inviſible to our 
dull ſenſe, is yet perfeQly and intirely wrapp'd up) are preſerv'd 
from avolation, diminution and detriment, expog'd, as they ſeem 
to bezto all thoſe accidents of Weather,ſtorms and rapacions Birds , 
in their ſpinic,arm'd and compaQed Receptacles; where they ſleep 
as in their Caxſes, 'till their Priſons let them gently 'fall into the 
embraces of the Earth, now made pregnant with the Seaſo, and 
ready for another Burthen : For at the time of Tear ſhe fails not to 
bring them forth; and with what delight have I beheld this 
tender and innumerable Off-ſpring repl/ulating at the Feet of 
an aged Tree! from whence the Suckers are drawn, tranſplanted 
and educated by humane 1dvſtry; and forgetting the ferity of 
their Nature, become civiliz'd to all his Employments, 

23. Can we look on the prodigious quantity of Liquor, which 
one poor wounded Birch will produce in a few hours , and not be 
aſtoniſh'd how ſome Trees ſhould in ſo ſhort a ſpace, Weep more 
than they weigh? and that ſo dry, fo feeble and wretched a branch 
as that which bears the Grape, ſhould yield a Jzice that Cheers both 
God and Man 2 That the Pine, Fir,Larch,and other Reſinons Treer, 
Planted in ſuch rude, and uncultivated places, amongſt Rocks and 
dry Pumices, ſhould tranſude into Terpertine, and pearl out into 
Gums, and pretious Balms £ | 

24. There are ten Thouſand Conſiderations more, beſides that 
of their Medicinal and Sanative properties, and the Mechanical 
Uſes mention'd in this Treatiſe , which a Contemplative Perſon may 
derive from the Groves and the Woods ; all of them the SubjeCt of 
Wonder , And though he had onely the Palm or the Coco, which 

furniſhes 


Chap,KXXV, A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees, 247 


_ furniſhes a great Part of the World with all that even a Voluptuous 

Man can need, or almoſt defire, it were ſufficient to employ his 
Meditations and his Hands, as long az he had to live, though his 

years were as many as the moſt aged 0@ak: But a Wiſe, and a 
Thinking Man can need none of theſe Topics, in every Hedge, and 

every Field they are before him; and yet we do not admire 

them, becauſe they are Common, and obvious : Thus we fall into 

the juſt reproach given by one of the Philoſophers (introduc'd by cic. ds xat. 
the Oratour ) to thoſe who {lighted what they ſaw every-day , 2% + 2» 
becauſe they every-day ſaw them, Quaſi Novitas nos magis quan 
magnitudo rerum, debeat ad exquirendas cauſas excitare: As if 
Novelty onely ſhould be of more force to ingage our enquiry into 

the Cauſes of Things, than the Worth and 1agnitude of the Things 
themſelves, 


Reſonate montes Laudationem, SYLV A, Iſ#-44+ 23 
Et omne Lignum ejus. 
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EN GLAND, &c 


-& F great Exemples did not ſupport 
P it, the dignity and greatneſs of 
TS your Perſons would ſoon have gi- 
Wepy ven cheque to this preſumption : 
SECS But fince Emperours and Kings 
WY have not only gratefally accept- 
Wi <d Works of this nature, but ho- 
, nord them likewiſe with their 
own ſacred hands, that Name of 
yours, (which ought indeed never to appear but on In- 
ſtruments of State and fronts of Marble , conſecrating 
your Wiſdom and Vertues to Eternity) will be no way 
leſlen'd by giving Patronage to theſe appendant Ruſti- 
cities. It is from the Proteion and Cheriſhment of 
ſuch as your Lordſbip is, that theſe Endeawours of ours 
may hope one day to ſucceed and be proſperous. The 
nobleſt and moſt uſeful StruAures have laid their 
Foundations in the Earth: if that prove firm here (and 
rm2 | pronounce it to be, if your Lordſhip favour it) 
We ſhall goonand flouriſh. I ſpeak now in relation to 
the-Royel Society, not my ſelf, whoam buta Serwant of it 
only,and a Pioner in the Works. But be its fate what it will, 
Your Lordſbjp, who isa Builder, and a lover of all Mag- 

- nificences, cannot be diſpleasd at theſe agreeable Accel- 
{ories 


The Epifile Dedicatory. 


ſories of Planting, and of Gard ning. But, my Lord, 1 
pretend by it yet ſome farther ſervice to the State than 
that of meerly profit, if in contributing to your diver- 
tiſement I provide for the Pablick health, which is ſo pre- 
cious and neceſlary to it in your excellent Perſor. 
Vouchſafe POMONA your Lordſhips hand to kils, 
and the humble Preſenter of theſe Papers the honour of be- 
ing eſteem'd, 


My Lord, 


Your moſt humble, and moſt 


obedient Servant 
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.T724At Quercus was the Proverbzand it is now time to walk" an di :: 
WAN ont of the Woods into the Fields « /ittle, and to conſider 11% quire- 
Z Vs what Advancement may be there likewiſe made by the dide, ad = 
RX planting ; 4 FRUIT-TREES. For after the gantiorem 
SS 2 Earth is duly cultivated, and pregnant with a Crop of Cs 
AR/Grains it is only by the Furniture of ſuch Trees as tur. 
bear Fruit, that it becomes capable of any farther Im- 
provement.If then by diſcovering how this may beſt be effeFed I can but 
raiſe a worthy emulation in onr Country-men:#his addition of noble Or- 
nament,as well as of Wealth and Pleaſure,Food and Wine,may(T pre- 
ſume)obtain ſome grateful admittance amongſt all Promoters of Induſtry. 
But before I proceed, I maſt and ds ingenuouſly acknowledge, that 1 
preſent my Reader here with very little of my own, ſave the pains of 
colleCting 4nd digeſting a few diſpers'd Notes (but juch as are to me 
exceedingly precious) which I have receiv'd ; ſome from worthy, and 
moi? experienc'd * Friends of mine; and others, from the well-fur- * Eſpecially, 
niſh'd Regiſters, avd Cimelia of the ROYAL SOCIET Y. fommhemott 
Eſpecially, thoſe Aphoriſms, and Treatiſes relating to the Hiſtory of tearned De. 
Cider, which by expreſi commands they have been pleas'd to injoyn 15a: of Tea- 


vil in Somer=- 


ſhould publiſh with my Sylva. ſer ſire, a 
It is little more than an Age, ſince Hops (rather a Medical, than dember of 
the Roy 


Alimental Vegetable) tranſmuted our wholeſome Ale into Beerz which 7 
doubtleſs much alter'd our Conſtitutions : That oze Ingredient (by 
ſome not unworthily ſuſpeFed) preſerving Drink indeed,and ſo by cuſtom - 
made agreeable; yet repaying the pleaſure with tormenting Diſeaſes,and 
a ſhorter life, -may deſervedly abate our fondneſs to it ; eſpegially, if 
with this be conſider d hewiſe, the caſualties in planting it , as ſeldom 
ſucceeding more than once in three years z yet requiring conſtant charge 
and culture; Beſides that it is none of the leaſt devourers of young 
Timber. 

And what if 4 like care, or indeed one quarter of it, were (for the 
future) converted to the propagation of Fruit-trees, in all parts of this 


Natio, as it is already in ſome, for the benefit of Cider ? (one Shire 
B alone 
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alone within twenty miles compaſr,making noleſs, yearly, thanFifty 
thouſand Hogſheads) the commutation world (T perſwade my ſelf) 
rob 3 of no great Advantage; but preſent us with one of the moi de- 
licious and wholeſom Beverages in the World. 

It was by the plain Induſtry of oxe Harris ( 4 Frutterer to King Hen» 
ry the Eighth)that the Ficlds,and Environs of aboxt thirty Towns,in 
Kent only, were planted with Fruit, to the univerſal benefit and general 
Improvement of that County to this day; as by the noble example of 
my Lord Scudamor, and of ſome other publick;ſpirited Gentlemen in 
thoſe parts, all Herefordſhire is become,in a manner, but one intire Or- 
chard: Andwhen his Majeſty on once be pleas d, to command the 
Planting but of ſome Acres, for the beſt Cider-fruit,at every of his Roy- 
al Manſions, «rzongſt other of his moſt landable Magnificences ; Noble- 
men, wealthy Purchaſers, and Citizens will ( doubtleſs ) follow the Ex- 
ample,#3ll the preference of Cider, wholeſom,and more natural Drinks, 
do quite vanquiſh Hopps, and baniſh all other Drogues of that nature. 

Bnt this Improvement (ſay ſome) would be generally obſtruiFed by the 
Tenant,4nd High-ſhoon-men, who are al for the preſent profit; their 
expeFations ſeldom holding ont above a year or two at moſt, 

To this 'tis anſwer'd ; That therefore (hould the Lord of the Mannour 
z0t only encourage the Work by his own Example, and by the Applauſe of 

ſuch Tenants as can be conrted to delight in theſe kinds of Improve- 
ments; but ſhould alſo oblige them by Covenants #0 plant certain Pros» 
portions of them, and to preſerve them being planted. 

To fortifie this profitable Deſign, It were farther to be defir'd, that 
(if already there be not effeCtual proviſion for it. which wants only due 
execution and quickning) ar ACt of Parliament m#ight beprocur'd for 
the Setting but of two or three Trees in every Acre of Land that ſhall 
hereafter be encloſed, under the Forfeiture of Six-pence per Tree, for 
ſome publick ad charitable Work, to be levy'd on the Detaulters. To 
what an innumerable multitude would this, in few years, inſenſibly 
mount; affording infinite proportions, and variety of Fruit throughout 
the Nation, which now takes a Potion for a refreſhment, and drinks its 
very Bread-corn | 

T have ſeen a Calculation of twenty Fruit-trees fo every Five-ponnds 
of yearly Rent 5- forty to Ten 3 ſixty to Fifteen ; eighty to Twenty ; and 
ſo according to the proportion. Had all our Commons,and Waſte-lands 
one Fruit-tree but at every hundred foot diſtance, planted, and fenc'd 
at the publick, charge, for the benefit of the Poor, (whatever might dy 
and miſcarry)enough wonld eſcape able to maintain a Stock,which would 
afford them a moſt incredible relief. And the Hedg-rows,and the Cham- 
pion-grounds, Land-diviſions, Mounds, azd Head-lands (where the 
Plough ot coming, "tis ever abendon'd to VVeeds and Briars) would 
add yet cgnfiderably totheſe Advantages, without detriment to any max. 

As touching the Species, if much have been ſaid to the Preference of 
the Red-ſtrake before other Cider-Apples, this #s tobe added; That as 
the beſt Vines, of richeſt liquor,and greateit burden,do not ſpend much 
in wood and unprofitable branches 3 ſo nor does this Tree : for though 
other Cider may ſeem morepleaſant (ſince we decline to give Judgment 
of what is unknown to w) we yet attain our purpoſe, if This ſhall appear 

beſt 
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beſt to reward the Planter, of any in preſent praZiſes eſpecially, for the 
generality z becauſe it will fit the moſt parts which are addifted to theſe 
Liquors, but miſs of the right kinds, and prove the moſt ſecure from 
external injuries and Invaders. 

But not to refine any farther upon the rare effeFs of Cider, which is 
above all the moſt eminent, ſoberly to exhilerate the Spirits of ns Hypo- 
condriacal [{landers, and by a ſpecific quality to chaſe away that m- 

ſociable Spleen, without exceſs ; we muſt not forget that the very Bloſ- 
ſom of the Fruit perfumes, and purifies the Ambient Air, which (as D* 
Beal well obſerves in his Hereford-ſhire Orchards) 3s conceiv'd con- 
duces ſo much tothe conſtant Aealth and Longevity, for which that 
Country has beer always celebrated, fencing their Habitations and 


ſweet Receſles from Winds, and Winter-invaſtons, the heat of the Sun, tant 
and his unſufferable darts: And if ( ſaith he ) we may acknowledge ——y a. 


grateful rifles, for that they harbour a conſtant Aviary of ſweet 
Singers, which are here retain'd without the charge of 1talian wires: 
To which Icannot bat add his following option, That if at any time 
we are in danger of being hindred from Trade in Forreign Countries, 
our Ergliſh indignation may ſcorn to feed at their Tables,to drink of 
their Liquors, or otherwiſe to borrow or buy of Them, or of any 
their Confederates, ſo long as our Native Soy does ſupply us with 
ſuch excellent Neceſlaries, 

Nor do we produce theſe [nſtances to redeem the Liquor from the ſu- 
perſtition, prejudice, ard opinions of thoſe Men who ſo mnch magni- 
fie the juice of the Grape above it : But we will bere add ſome Experi- 
ments fro»: undenyable ſucceſs (in ſpite of Vintners,and Bauds to mens 
Palats ) were they ſufficient to convince us,andreclaim the vitiated z or 
that it were poſſible to diſpute of the pleaſantneſs, riches, aud prace- 
dency of Drinks aud Diets, and ſo to provide for fit, competent, and 
impartial Judges; when by Nature, Nation, or Climate (as well as 
by Cuſtom and Education ) we differ in thoſe Extreams. 

Moit parts of Africa and Alia prefer Coffee before our Nobleſt Li- 
quorsz India, the Roots and Plants before our beSF Cdok'd Veniſon 5 
Almoſt all the World crude water,before our ConntryAle and Beerzand 
we Eogliſh being generally more for inſipid, luſcious, or groſs Diet, 
than for the\picy, poignant, oylie, and highly reliſh'd, (witneſs our 
univerſal hatred of Oyls,French-wine,or Rheniſh without Sugar z or 
doating on Currans,Figgs, Plum- pottage, Pies, Pudding, Cake,e*c. ) 
renders yet the difficulty more arduows.But to make good theExperiment 
About thirty years ſince ove M.Taylor (a perſon well kyown in Here- 
ford-ſhire)chaleng'd a London-Vintner( finding him in the Country) 
That he would produce a Cider which ſhould excel his beſt Spaniſh or 
French-wine : The Wager being depoſited, He brings iz a good Red- 
{trake to a private Houſe : On that Scene,all the Vintner could call to 
be Judges pronounce againſt his Wine ; Nor would any man there drink, 
French-wine ( without the help of Sugar) nor endure Sack for a full 
draught; and tothoſe who were not atcuſtamed to either, the more racy 
Canaries were n0 more agreeable than Malaga,#0o luſcions for the repeti- 
tion.Butthis Wager being loſt, ourVintner rezews hi:Chartel,npon theſe 
expreſs terms, of Competent and Indifferent Arbitrators: The Gentle- 

2 man 
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man agrees to the Articles; and thus again after mutual engagements is 

muſt be debated who were Competent Judges,and abſolutely Indifferent. 

AM. Taylor propoſes Three, whereof the odd Number ſhould by Vote 
determine : They muſt be of the fitteſt Ages too, or rather the fſtteſt of all 

Ages, and ſuch as were inur'd neither to Cider nor any Wine 3 and jo 

it was agreed, The Judges convene; viz. A Youth of ten years old, a 

Man of thirty, and a Third of ſixty; and by All theſe alſo our Vintner 

loſt the Battel. But this is not enough ; 'Tis aſday'd again by Nine Judg- 

es,the Ternary thrice over; andthere'tis loſt alſo:To this we could add 

another, even of the Cider of Ledbury (which is not yet the beſt of 
Herefordſhire ) which, when an experienced London-Vintner had 

taſted, he wiſh'd had been Poyſon 3 for that if it were known where 

he dwelt, it would utterly undo his Trade. And here I will conclude 

for I think never was fairer Duel; #or can more bereaſonably preten- 

ded to vindicate-this Bleſſing of God, and our Native Liquor from 

their contempt, and to engage our Propagators of 3t. 

Tot veneficis To ſum np all: If Health be more precious than Opinion, I wiſh our 
placere 8! Admirers of Wines, to the prejudice of Cider, beheld but the Cheat 
von ore themſelves ; the Sophiſtications, Transformations, Tranſmutations, 
eſſe Vimm * Adulterations, Baſtardizings, Brewings, Trickingps, ot to ſay, even 
— Arſenical Compaſlings of this Sophiſticated God they adore 3 and that 
ingenioully they had as true an [nſpection into thoſe Arcana Lucifera, which the 


cired by D. Prieſts of his Temples ( our Vintners #» their Taverns) do pradiſe 
his excellent and then let them drink freely that will 3 "Agishr 6 Toy ; <---. Give 
—_— of me good Cider, 

as; 4 It is noted in our Aphoriſms how much this Beverage was eſteemed 


Wine, enter- by His late Majeſty, and Court,and there referr'd to all the Gentry of 
tr the invironing Country, (#0 ſtrangers tothe beſt V Vines) when for ſe- 
the Ryal weral Summers in the City of Hereford (ſo encompaſs'd with ſtore of 
Cor ag ; ad it,and bronght thither without charge, or extraordinary ſubduttions ) 
other moſt ## was ſold for ſix-pence the VVine-Quart, wot for the ſcarcity,but the 
_ P _ excellency of it : And for the Red-(trake, that it bas been ſeen there 
—__ ” hundreds of times (with vehement and engaged competition) compar d 
be publiſhed, with the Cider of other the moſt celebrated Fruit, when after a while of 
yore vaporr, no man ſtood for any other Liquor in compariſon. 


ety, Num.2. But it is from theſe Inſtances (-2ay ſome ſay) when the VVorld ſhall 
a x pay have multiplied Cider-Trees,that it will be time enough to give [n{tru- 
21g57.116, ions for the right Preſſing and Preſerving of the Liquor. The 0bje- 


oc, ion is fair : But there are already more Perſons better furniſh'd with 
- Fruit, than with Dire#ftions how to uſe it as they ſhould ; when in plen- 

tiful years ſo much Cider is impair'd by the ignorant handling,and be- 

comes dead and ſowr, that many even ſurfeit with the Bleſſing 3. it be- 

ing rarely ſeen in moſt Countries, that any remains good, to ſupply the 

defetFs of another year ; andthe Royal Society would prevent all this 

hazard by this free Anticipation. And yet when all this is ſaid, we 

undertake not to divine what excellent Cider other ſoils may bear ; nor 

do we poſitively extolthe Red-ſtrake farther than the bounds and con- 

fines of Herefordſhire, for the Experiments we have produc'd; but 

becauſe there are doubtleſs many ſuch (oils ſparſedly throughout this Na- 

tion 5 why ſhould it not incite our Induſtry to its utwost effort , gr 

the 
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the commendable emulation of endeavouring to raiſe a yet kindlier Ci- 
der-fruit if it be poſſzble, and which may prove in it ſelf as good, and 
as agreeable to the Soil where we plant it? And certainly, much of this 
may fairly be expeFed, from the Trials, Culture, and Propagation of 
Kernel-Fruits of innumerable ſorts, and from hopeful VVildings, and 

the peculiarity of Grounds. 

It now remains, that I ſhould make ſome Apology for my ſelf, to ex- 
zenuate the tumultuary Method of the enſuing Periods, Indced it was 
not intended for a queint or elaborate piece of Art 5 nor is it the deſign 
of the Royal Society to accumulate Repetitions when they can be 
avoided ; and therefore in an Argument ſo much beaten as is that of 
dreſſing the Seminary,Planting,and modes of Graffing,it has been with 
Induftry avoided ; ſuch rude, and imperfe draughts being far better 
in their eſteem (and according to my Lord Bacon's) than ſuch as are a- 
dorn'd with more pomp, and oftentous circumſtances, for a pretence to 
Perfection. The Time may come when the richneſs, and fullneſs of 
their Colle&ions may worthily invite ſome more Induſirious Perſon to 
accompliſh that Hiſtory of Agriculture, of which theſe Pieces (like the 
limbs of Hippolitus) are but ſcattered parts : And it 3s their greateſt 
ambition for the Publique Good, to provide ſuch Materials, 4s may 

ſerve to Raiſe, and Beautifie that moſt deſirable StruCture. 


POMONA; 


POMONA. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Seminary. 


E had not- the leaſt intention to enlarge upon 
this Title, after we had well refle&ed on the 
many and accurate DireQions which are alrea- 
dy publiſhed, as well in our French-Gardiner, 


particular and remarkable, in order to the 3mprovement of our Se- 
mrinaries, Stocks, &c. which are indeed the very Baſs and Fowr- 
dation of Cider-Orchards, It is from thoſe precious papers of his, 
and of ſome others (whoſe Obſervations alſo have richly contri- 
buted to this Exterprize) that we ſhall chiefly entertain our Plarter 
in moſt of the following Periods. 

W hoſoever expets from the kernel of a rich or peculiar Apple or 
Pear to raiſe Fruit of the ſame kind, is likely to find many obſtru- 
ions and diſappointments : For the Wilding, (Crab or Pear) Po- 
mus Sylveſiris, being at the beſt the natural product of the ſound- 
eſt kernel in the firmeſt land, and therefore the guſt of the Fruit 
more ſtrongly auſtere, fierce, and ſharp, and alſo the Frait leſs and 
more woody 3 and the pleaſanter or plumper and larger Apple be» 
ing the effect of ſome inteneration, which inclines to a kind of re- 
batement of the natural ſtrength of the Tree; the beſt choice of 
kernels for Stocks indefinitely, (and on which we may graff what 
we pleaſe) ſhould be from the ſoundeſt #ilding. For, 

A kernel taken from any graffed-Apple, as Pepin, Pear-main, &c. 
does moſt naturally propend to the wildneſs of the 8tock on which 
*twas inſerted, as being the natural mother of the kermel, which 
isthe very heart of the Apple; andalſofrom a more deep and ſe- 
cret Reaſon, to be hereafter unfolded, 

Apples and Pears requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary Field- 
land, thana rich Garden-monld, (as has been often ſeen to ſucceed 
by frequent Obſervations) it has been found that kerzels ſowed in 
a very high compoſt, and rank earth, have produced (large indeed) 
but i»ſp:d F ruit, haſtily rotting on the Trees, before all the parts 
of ic were mature. Yid. Aphor. 33. 

And ſometimes when they ſeemed in outward figure to bear the 
ſhape of graffed Apples, from whence the kernels came, yet the 
guſt did utterly deceive,wantipg that vivacity and pungent agree- 


abl nels, = 
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as in ſundry other Treatiſes of that nature, had, ,.... + 
not a moſt worthy Member of the Royal Society (to whom we Yeavil in 


have infinire Obligations) furniſhed us with ſome things very ———_— 
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If the kerwels of natural Apples (or of wrgraffed Trees ) ſhould 
produce the ſame, or ſome other variety of Apples, ( as ſometimes 
it ſucceeds) yet would this care be ſeldom oper pretiumr, and at 
beſt but a work of Chance, the diſappointment talling out ſo often 
through the fickleneſs of the Soil : Or admit 143 the molt proper 
and conſtant, yet would the very dews and rain, by various and 
mutable Seaſons, and even by the Air it ſelf, (which operates be- 
yond vulgar perception, if the very changes as well of the zwould, 
as of the ſeeds and fruit) create almoſt infinite alterations: And 
the choice having been in all places(apparently for ſome thouſands 
of years) by propagating the moſt delicate of Fruits by the Graffs, 
*tisalmoſt a deſperate task to attempt the raiſing of the /ike, or 
better Fruit from the rudiments of the Kermel. 

Yet ſince our defign of relieving the want of Wine, by a Sutce- 
daneum of Cider, (as lately improv'd) is a kind of Modern Inven- 
tion, We may encourage and commend their -patience and dili- 
gence who endeavour to raiſe ſeveral kinds of Wilding for the 
' tryal of that excellent Liquor eſpecially fiace by late experience. 
we have found, that Wjldings are the more proper Cider- Fruits ; 
ſome of them growing more ſpeedily, bearing ſooner, more con- 
ſtantly, and in greater abundancein leaner Land, much fuller. of 
Jnice, and that more maſculine, and of a more Winy vigour. 

Thus the fanious Red-ſtrake of Hereford: ſhire is a pure Wilding, 
and within the memory of ſome now living firnamed the 8cuda- 
mores Crab,and then not much known ſave in the Neighbourhood, &c, 
Yet now it would be difficult to ſhiew that Red:ſtrake which grew 
from a kernel in that whole Trad, all being ſince become graffed 
Trees. Thus 'tis alſo believed, That the Brogzsbury Crab (which 
carriesthe fame in ſome parts of Gloceiter-ſhire ) and many of the 
White 2/»ſts, and Green Mvſts, are originally Savages; asnow in 
Somerſet-ſhire they have a generous Cider made of promiſcuous 
kernels, or ungraffed Trees, which fills their confidence that no 
other Cider does exceed it; and 'tis indeed (tropg, and of a gene- 
rous VigOur. 

Nor dare we poſitively deny, but that even the beſt of our T4- 
Ble-fruit came alſo originally from the kernel: For it is truly noted 
by my L. Bacoz, That the Fruit does gemnerally obey the Graff, and 
gields very little to the Stock z yet ſome little it does- 

The famous Bezy de Hery,an excellent Musky Pear, was brought 
intothe beſt Orchards of France from a Foreſtin Bretainy, where it 
grew wild, and was but of late taken notice of. 

But nowto the deep Reaſoz we lately threatned : We have by 
an Experiment found fome neer affinity between the Kerzel of the 
Appleand the heart orinteriour of the Stock: For IT ſaw (lays Dr. 
Beale) an old rotten Kernel-Tree bearing a delicate Summer-fruit, 

Jielding ſtore of ſmooth Cider, ('tis calld the French-Kernel-Tree, 
and is alſo a Dwarf, as is theRed-ſtrake; ) and examining divers 
Kernels, #2any years ſucceſſrvely, of that hollow and decayed Tree, I 
fonnd them always very ſmall of growth, and empty , meer thins of 
Kernels, ot unlike to the emaſculated Scrotum of an Eunuch ; = 
ther 
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ther younger Tree, iſſuing from the ſounder part of a Root of the ſame 
old Iree, had full and wo _ "_— —_ 

And from ſome ſuch Obſervation might the production of Ber- 
beries, &c. without Stowes, be happily-attempted z an 1nſtrumen; 
fitted to take out the marrow or pith of the Branches, (as the ſame 
Dr Beale perform'dit ; ) for from the xumerical Buſh of that Fruit 
he found ſome Branches produce Berberies that had no ſtones,others 

which had 3 and in ſearching for the cauſe of the effeF, perceived, 
that the pith or heart was taken from theradicat,or main Branches, 
as the other was full of pith, and conſequently the fruit in perfeti- 
on;of all which(he writes me word)he made ſeveral tryals on other 
fruit, but left the place before he could ſee the event, But he adds; 

Theſe many years ( almoſt twenty) Thave yearly tri'd Kernels in 
Beds of clean Earth, Pots, and Pans, and by the very leaves ( as 
they appear'd in firſt ſpringing for one moneth ) I could diſcern how far 
ay Eſlays had civiliz'd 'em: The Wilder had ſhorter, ſtiffer, brown, 
or fox-colour'd leaves, The more ingenuous had more tender, more 
ſpreading leaves; and approaching the lighter verdure of the Berbery 
leaf when it firſt appears. He adds, 

Some Apples are cald Roſe-Apples, Roſemary-Apples, Gilly- 
flower-Apples, Orange-Apples, with ſeveral other adjun&s, deng- 
mrinating them, from what Reaſon I know wot. But it we intended 
to try ſuch i#fuſcons upon the Kernels (asſhould endeavour to alter 
their kinds ) we ſhould not approve of the bedabbling them with 
ſuch infuſions, ( for over-mojiſture would rather enervate than 
ſtrengthen them) bur rather prepare the Earth the year before,with 
ſuch z»ſuccations, and then hinder it from producing any Weeds, 
till ready for the Kernels, and then in dewy times, and more fre- 
quently when our Climate were ſurcharg'd with rain, coverthe 
Beds and Pots with the ſmall leaves of Roſemary, Gillyflowers, or 
other vderiferous Bloſſomes, and repeat it often, tothe end the dews 
may zeeteorize, and emit their finer Spirits, &c. Oc if any ſhall 
pleaſe to be ſo-liberal of their Salts and Calcizations of peculiar 
Virtues (though poſlibly the Eſſay may indanger their ſeeds) yet 
the mixture of ſuch Salts finely reduc'd and ſtrewed diſcreetly on 
their Beds, may be a more probable means, than thoſe Liquid In- 
fuſions which have hitherto been ſo confidently boaſted, For thus 
alſo we are in this Age of ours provided of more vigorous Tngredi- 
ents for trials than were known tothe Ancients, Finally, 

From what has been deduc'd from the Wildirg of ſeveral parts, 
it may manifeſtly appear, how much more corgeneal ſome ſoil is 
than other, ro yield the beſt Cider-frait from the Kernel; and the 
hazzle ground, or quicker mould, much better than the more ob- 
ſtinate clay or ranker earth : In hot Gravelly-Grounds, where al- 
moſt noſort of Fruit will grow, Pears will thrive 3 and a Friend of 
mine aſſures me, of Oxe that clave a Rock, and filling it with a lit- 
tle good Earth, planted a Pear-tree therein, which proſper'd exceed- 
iogly: I add this,that hone may go hence without encouragement. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Stocks. 


He former thus eſtabliſh'd, after all h»-oxrs and varieties 
have been ſufficiently wearied, we ſhall find the W:lding to 
bethe hardieſt and moſt proper Stock for the moſt delicate Fruit : 
This confirm'd by Yarre, lib. 1. cap. 40. 1» quamcning; arborem in- 
ſeras, &c. and 'tis with reaſon : However they do in Hereford- 
ſhire, both io praRice, and opinion, limit this Rule 3 and to pre- 
ſerve the guſt of any delicate Apple (as of the Pear-main, Quince- 
Apple, Stockin, &c.) ratier graft npon a Gernet-Moyle or Cydod- 
din-Stock,, (as there call'd) than a Crab-iFock; but then indeed 
they conclude the Tree laſts not ſo long; and 'tis obſerv'd, That 
Apples are better taſted from a clean, light land, &c. than from 
ſtiffer clay, or the more pinguid and luxurious ſoil, whence we 
may expeC ſome aſſiſtance from the civility of the Stock, which is 
a kind of prepared $071, or foundationto the Graff; even as our 
very Tranſplantations into better ground is likewiſe a kind of 
Graffing. | ; 

Thus in like manner our Maſter Yarro, loco citato concernipg 
Pears; $i in Pyrums Sylvaticam, &c, The Wild-ſtock does enliven 
the dull and phlegmatic Apple, and the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle 
ſweetenand improve an Apple that ſeems over-tart, as the Pome: roy, 
or ſome Greening, &c, or may-rather ſeem to abate at leaſt ſome 
Apple over-tart and ſevere. 

Your Crab-ſtock would be planted about OFober, at thirty two 
Foot diſtance, and not graffed till the third Spring after, or at leaſt 
not before the ſecond. | 

Burt if your deſign be for Orchard only, and where they are to 
abide, an interval of fixteen Foot ſhall ſuffice for the Dwarf 
kind, or inthe Grounds where the Red: ſtrake, or other Frxit-trees 
are of ſmall bulk, provided the ground be yearly turn'd up with 
the Spade, and the diſtance quadrupled wherethe Plough has pri- 
viledge; this being the moſt expedite for ſuch as have no Narſery 
ground. | 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Grafts and Infitions. 


Ake choice of your Graffs from a conſtant and well-bearing 
Branch. 

And as the Stock hath a more verdant riod, and is capable to 
yield more plenty of juice, ſo let the Graff have more Fyes or 
Buds > Ordinarily three or four Eyes are ſuthcient to give ifjueto 
the Sap 3 but as well in Apples, and Pears, as in Vines, thoſe Graffs 
or Cionz are preferr'd in which the buds are not too far aſunder, 
or diſtarit from the foot thereof : and ſuch a number of buds uſu- 
ally determining the length of the Graff, there may divers Cows 
be made of one Branch, where you cannot procure plenty of them 
for ſeverals. | 

As to the ſucceſs of graffing,the main point is,to joyn the inward 
rind of the Cionto the inward rind of the Stock, ſothat the ſup of 
the One, may there meet with the ſap of the Other, and thele parts 
ſhould be joyn'd cloſely , but not too forceably ; that being the 
beſt and molt infallible way, by which moſt of the quick and jui- 
cy parts are mutually united, eſpecially towards the bottom. 

Ifthe Stock be ſo big as to endanger the pinching of your Graff, 
when the wedge is drawn out of the cleft, let the inner ſide of the 
Graff, which is within the wood of the Stock, be left the thicker, 
that ſo the woody part of the Cion may bear the ſtreſs, and the ſappy 
part be preſerved trom bruiſing. Some by an happy-hand, do 
with good ſucceſs Graff without cleaving the Stock at all, only by 
Tnciſions in the Rind, as the Induſtrious Mr. Auſtin teaches us : 
Bur fince this is not for every Auitic hand, nor ſeems to fortifie 
ſo ſtrongly againſt impetuous Winds, before the Union be ſecure, 
there had need be ſome extraordinary defence. 

Chooſe the (ſtreighteſt and ſmootheſt part of the Stock for the 
place where you intend to graff : If the Stock, beall knotty (which 
ſome eſteem no impediment) or crooked, reCtific it with the fitteſt 
poſture of the Graff. 

For a Graff covct not a Cions tooſlender; for the Sun and Wind 
will ſooner enforce it to wither: Yet are we to diſtinguiſh, that 
for Inoculation, we take the Bud from a ſprig of the laſt years 
ſhoot ; and moſt allow that the Cions ſhould alſo have ſome of the 
former with it, that it may be the ſtronger to greff, and abide to 
be put cloſe into the Stock, which is thought to advance it in 
bearing. 

In Hereford-ſhire they do frequently chooſe a Graff of ſeveral 
years growth ; and for the graffing of ſuch large Stocks as are taken 
out of the Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into rows for Orchards, 
they chooſe not the Graffs ſo (mall as in other Countgies they fe- 
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quire them 3 which has, it ſeems, occaſion'd ſome complaint from 
them that underſtand not the Reaſon of the firſt branch of this 
Note. Once for all, the ſtumpy Graff will be found much ſupe- 
riour to the ſkender one,and make a much nobler and larger Shoot. 
This upon experience. 

Graff your Cions on that ſide of the Stock where it may receive 
the leaſt hurt from the Sonth-weſt Wind, it being the moſt cem- 
mon, and moſt violent that blows in S#-mer ; ſo as the wind may 
blow it to the Stock, not fromit : And when the Zephyres of the 
Spring are ſtirring, chooſe that Seaſox before all others for this 
work. 

Some there are who talk of removing the Stock about Chriſtmas, 
and then alſo graff it z which there be that glory they can ſucce(- 
fully do even by the firefide, and ſo not be forcd to expect a two 
or three years rooting of the Stock; But in this Adventare 'tis ad- 
viſcable to plunge the Graff three or four inches deep in the Stock, 
Laſt] 

be carefithet the Rain get not 1nto the clefts of your young 
oraffed Stocks : Yet it has been noted, That many old Trees(quite 
decay'd with an inward hollowneſs) have bornas fu!l burdens, and 
conſtantly, as the very ſoundeſt, andthe Fruit found to be more 
delicate than uſually the ſame kind from a perfe&t and moreentire 
Stock. 

Except ſome former caſe requires it, leave not your Greffs above 
four, five, or (at moſt) ſix inches of length abovethe Stock for 
by the length it draws more feebly, and is more expos'd tothe 
ſhocks of the Wind, or hurt by the Birds; and you ſhall frequent- 
ly perceive the ſummitics and tops of ſuch young Graffs to be 
mortified and die. 

The Genet-moyle is commonly propagated by cutting off the 
Branch a little below a Burr-kwot, and ſetting it without any more 
Ceremony 3 * but if they be alſo graffed firſt as they grow on the 
Tree, and when they have covered the head, cut off below the 
Burr, and fer, it is far better: In this ſeparation cut a little be- 
neath the Burr, and peel off, or prick the Bark, almoſt to the knot - 
Thus alſo if the Branch have more kyots than one, you may graff, 
and cut off yearly, till within half a foot of the very ſtem, which 
you may graff likewiſe, and ſolet ſtand. 

Now for encouragement in tranſporting Graffs at great diſtance, 
we find that with little care (their tops uncut and unbruis'd) they 
will hold good, and may ſupport x of tranſportation by Sex or 
Land from OFGober or November to the very end of March : See 
Sir A. Plat's. Offers, Paragr. 75, To which may be added, That if 
the Graff receives no hurt by lying in the Stock expos'd to all rain, 
dews, and ſeverities of Winter froſts from December to Spring, (as 
has beenexperimentally noted) ; then (by a ſtronger preſumpri- 
on) in oyled, or rather waxen Leather, it may undoubtedly e- 
ſcape. Some preſcribe, That the ezds ſhall be ſtuck in a Turzip + 
and many excellent Graffers (Gentlemen ſome of very good credit) 
have aſſured us, That the Groffs which ſeemed withered, and fit 

to 
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to be caſtaway, have proved the beſt when tri'd. Thus in honeſt 
Barnaby Googes noble Hererbachizs you will find it commended to 
= your Cions in the wane of the Moon, at leaſt ten days be- 

ore you graff them 3 and Conſtantine gives this reaſon for it, That 
the Greff a little withered, and thirſty, may be the better recei- 
ved of the Stock: I know ſome who keep them in Earrh, from 
the end of OFober, till the Spring, and will hardly uſe them be- 
fore. Thereare alſo other inducements for this praftice, as $- 
mon Harwood, pag. 4.has ſhew'd us 3 but none beyond our own 
experience, who have known Graffs gathered in December thrive 
and do perfetly well, 

The beſt expedient to convey Grafts is to ſtick the cnt-ends in 
Clay, envelop'd witha clowt to preſerve it from falling off 3 and to 
wrap the other part of the Twigsin dry Hay or ffraw-bands,which 
will ſecure them both from the Winds, Galling, and other ioju- 
ries in Tranſportation : Nay, I have known them ſent many 
hundred Miles from beyond the Seas accommodated to an ordina- 
ry Letter, and though ſomewhat ſhort, and with very few Buds, 
yet with excellent ſucceſs; and if this courſe were more univerſal- 
ly confider'd, we might be furniſh'd with many great Curioſities 
with little difficulty or charge: 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Variety and Improvements. 


F any man would have variety of unexpeted and unknown 
I Apples and Pears, for the improvement of Cider, or Palate- 
fruit, there is more hope from Kernel: rais'd in the Nurſery (as has 
already been direfted)than from ſuch tryals of greffings as we have 
yet ſeen in preſent uſe. : 

But if we would recover the patience, and the ſedulity of the 
Antient (of which ſome brief account will follow) or liſten to 
ſome unuſual Propoſals, then may we undertake for ſome variety 
by Inſutions. 

To delude none with Promiſes, we do much rather recommend 
the diligence of enquiriog from all Conntries the beſt Graffs of 
ſuch Fruits as arealready found excellent for the purpoſe we de- 
Gen : As from the Twrgoviaws for that Pear of which Dr, Pell gives 
ſo good and weighty informations 3 and of which I had preſented 
me ſome Graff, together with a taſt of the moſt ſuperlative Perry 
the World certainly produces; both which were brought near 800 
Miles, without ſuffering the leaſt diminution of Excellency,by my 
Worthy Friend Mr. Hake a Member of the RK. Society, in the year 

1666, and taſting as high, and as rich as ever to the preſent year I 
am writing this Paragraph. 

But as ſome ſorts are to be enquired after for the Palate and = 
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Table.ſo'tis now our main buſineſs to ſearch after ſuch as are extel- 
lent for their Liquor, either as more pleaſant, more winy, or more 
laſting; of which ſort the Bosbury bare-land-Pear excels. The 
Red ftrake, Bromebury-Crab, and that other much celebrated Wjld- 
ing call'd the Oaken-pie, as the beſt for Cider 5 though for ſuffici- 
ent reaſons we do yet prefer the Red ſirake, to oblige the emulati- 
on of other Copntries, 'till they find vuta Fruit which ſha'} excell 
it, and which we do moſt heartily wiſh. II 

But to purſue the diligence of the Artients, we direct the eye 
to a general expedient for all kinde of warzet:es imaginable, and 
which we hold far better thanto preſent the World with a Liſt of 
the particulars either known, or experimented - For who indeed 
but a Fool will dare to tell Wonders in this ſevere Age, and upon an 
Argument which is ſo environ'd with Impoſture in moſt Writers old 
or new 2 Much leſs pretend to Experiments which may fail toſuc- 
ceed by default of an unhappy occaſcon, when the concluſion muſt 
be Peres Authorem ſit fides | 

And truly men receive no ſmall diſcouragement from the ugly 
affronts of Clowzs, and leſs cultivated perſons,who laugh and ſcorn 
at every thing which is above their underſtanding: For example 3 
IT knew a man (writes Dr. Beale tome) and he a moſt diligent Plan- 
ter and Grafter, who for thirty or fourty years made innumerable E(- 
ſays to produce ſome change of an Apple by Graffing : It ſeems he was 
ambitious to leave his Name on ſuch a Fruit, if lie conld have obtain- 
ed it; but always fail d; for he perpetually made his Trials upon 
Crab-ſtocks, or ſ#ch (at leaſt) as did mot greatly differ from the kind, 
and he ever found that the Graft would prxdominate. And how 
infinitely ſuch Men having loſt their own aims, will deſpiſe better 
Advice, weleave to obſervation. 

However, let us add, That where nothing 1s more facile than 
to raiſe new kinds of Apples(in infinitum)tfrom Kernels : Yet in that 
Apple-Country (fo much addicted to Orchards) we could never en- 
counter more than #0 or three perſpns that did believe it « But in 
other places we meet with many that,” on the other (ide, repute 
Wildings,or (as they call them) Kernel-fruit, at all adventure, and 
withoat choice, to be the very beſt of Cider-frait, and to make 
the moſt noble Liquor. So much does the common judgment dif- 
fer in ſeveral Countries, though at no conſiderable diſtance, even 
In matters of. vitible-Fa&, and epidemical experience. 

It has been ſoberly aftirmed, that by graffing any White Apple up- 
on an Elzz, it changes the Apple, and particularly to a red colour : 
I havea Direftion where we may be eye-witneſles of the proof 
whatever the Truth of it be, we are not over-haſtily to e- 
rect Hercales's Pillars; but rather to encourage the Experz- 
went. 

To gratifie yet the I-geniows, inſtrult others, and emancipate 
us all from theſe baſtinado-Clowns, we are furmiſh'd with many Ar+ 
gaments and proofs to aſlure a good ſuccels, at leaſt for variety and 
change, if nor for infinite choice : Two or three antient References 
being duly premis'd z namely, Firſt, 

1. That 
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I. That 'tis in vaio to expect change of Apples from Graffing, 
upon differing Stocks of Crabs or Apples. 

2, Invain alſo are we to look for a kind Tree from a very much 
differing Stock; as an altered Pear to grow kindly on a Crab or 4»- 
ple-ſtock, &- contra, There go about indeed ſome jueglines, but 
we diſdain to name them. 

It s one thing to find the kindeſt Stock for the Improvement 
of any Fruitz asthe Crab-ffock for the delicate Apple, the Wild or 
Black: Cherry-Stock, for the graffs of the faireſt Cherries ; the largeſt 
Fine, (whoſe root makes b<{t ſhift for relief) to accept the Graff 
of the more delicate Vine; the White Pear-Plum Stock, tor the Abri- 
cot, &c. And another thing it 1s to ſeek the Stock, which begets the 
wonder, variety, and that fame tranſcendent and particular ex- 
cellency we inquire after : For this muſt be at more remote di- 
. Nance and weoffer from the Ancients to ſhew, how it may be at 
any diſtance whatſoever : But the whole expedient ſeems to be 
hinted by Sir H. Plat, pag. 72. where he affirms, that 1f two Trees 
grow together, that be apt to be graffed one into another, then let one 
branch into another, workmanly joyning Sap to Sap. This our Gardi*> 
#ers call Graffing by Approaeh.and is explicatedat large by Columela. 

But in this expreſs Kale tte 1s too narrow for our purpoſe, and 
far ſhort of old experience; as we find io Parag. 63. where he af- 
firms, We may not graff a contrary Fruit thereow. Againſt this we 
urge; That any contrary Fruit may be adventured , and any 
Fruit upon any fruitleſs Stock growing in propinquity in the ſame 
Nurſery ; as it is not only affirm'd, but ſeriouſly undertaken, and 
experimentally proved by the ſober Columella, in ſeveral of his 
Treatiſes 3 Turn to the eleventh Chapter of vis ffi& Book, (Ste- 
phens Edition: ) Sed cum antiqui negaverint poſſe omne genus ſurcu- 
lorum in omnem Arborem inſert , & illam quaſt finitionem, qua nos 
panld ante uſt ſumus, veluti quandam legem ſanxerint, eos tantinm 
ſurcnlos poſſe coaleſcere, qui ſint cortice, ac libro, &- frueu conſimiles 
iis arboribus quibus inſeruntur , exiſtimavimus errorem hujus opini- 
onis diſcutiendum, tradendimque poſteris rationer, qua poſſit omne 
genus ſurculi omni generi Arboris inſeri, And the example tollows 
ina Graff of an Olive into a Fig-ſtock by Approach (as we call it,) 
which he alſo repeats in the twenty ſeventh Chapter of his Book 
De Arboribus, without alreriog a ſyllable. Bur poflibly in this 
check at the Ancient be might aim at old Farro, whom we find 
threatning no leſs than Thanderbolts and Blaſts to thoſe who ſhould 
attempt theſe ſtrange Marriages, and did pot ſort the Graff with 
the Tree; conſult /ib. 1, cap. 40. And yet you may ſee this Art al- 
ſum'd by Columela for his own invention (1500 years ſince) to be 
no news to Varro 200 years older; where he goes on, Eſ# alters 
ſpevies ex arbore in arborem inſerendi nuper animadverſa in arboribus 
propinquis, &c. Though here again we may queſtion our Maſters 
nuper animadverſa too; fince before he was born Cato relates it 
as uſual toGreff. Vines in the manner by them preſcribed, cap. 41. 
Tertia inſitio e# : Terebra vitem quam inſeres, &c. Which by the 


way makes us admire how the witty Walchins in his Diſcourle = 
vi1ibus 
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vitibus fruuarizs, page 265. could recount the graffing of Vines 
among(t the wonders of Modern Inventions. NY 

But it ſeems Yarrs and his Contemporaries did extend the pra- 
fice beyond Cato; and Columela proceeded further than Yarro, 
eventoall forts of Trees, however differing in nature, quality, 
bark, or ſeaſon: And then Paladins aſſumes the reſult, and gives 
us the particulars of the ſucceſs in his Poeme, De Infitionibus. And 
to theſe four as in chief (no phantaſtical or counterteit perſons) we 
refer the Induſtrious: |} 

But be pleas'd to take this note alſo: As ſoon as your Graff hath 
attained to a ſecond, or at fartheſt a third years growth, take it 
off the Stock, and then graft it upon a Stock of a more nataral 
kind: For in our own Trials we have found a graff proſper the ſe- 
cond year exceeding well z yet the third the whole growth at once 
blaſted quite to the very Stock, as if Yarro's Augurs had faid the 
word. " 

To thisadd, the makiog uſe of ſuch Stocks as in this Experiment 
may contribute ſome ſpecial aid to ſeveral kinds of humane Ifir- 
mities : As ſuppoſe the Birch Tree for the Stone, the Elms for 
Fevers, &c. For 'tis evident, that by ſuch Irſ#tions, the Branch 
may convert the Sap of the Root even of another ſpecies into its 
own nature, and alter all its prope#tiesz3 though in ſome they domi- 
mere, as the Branch of the Apple in the Rhamnns, or Mezeres, ac- 
quires a Purgative quality, And by theſe means why may not the 
Fruit by effeCtual Marriages be rendred Cordial, Aſtringent, Pur- 
gative, Sudorific, Soporiferous, and even Deliterious and Mortal : 
But this we only biat. 

Moreover, To graff rather the Wilding, or Crab, than the Pe- 
pin, becauſe the Wilding 1s the more natural 3 and Nature does 
more delight in progreſs, than to be AKetrograde and go back- 
wards. | 

I ſhould alſo expect far more advance from a more pungent ſap, 
than from T-ſepid ; as generally we ſee the belt and vigorous juices 
to ſalute our Palats with a more agreeable piquency and tartneſs3 
for ſo we find rhe relliſh of the 8tocking- Apple, Golden Pepin, Pear- 
-24in, Eliot, Harvy, andall (both Ruſſetings and Greenings) to be 


more poignant than of others. 


And here we note from Paladins, That the Ancients had the 
ſucceſs which we all,and particularly Sir H. Plat, does fo frequent- 
ly deny, as in the particular of graffing the Apple on the Pear, & 


contra. Let us hear him de Pomo. 


The Graffed- Crab its buſhy Head does rear, 
Much Ae/orating the inſerted Pear : 

Its ſelf to leave its Wildweſs does invite, 
And ina Nobler iſſue to delight. 


Iaſita proceris pergit concreſcere ramir, 
' Et ſociam mutat malus amica Pyrum : . 
Seque 
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Seque feros ſylvis hortatur linquere mores, 
Et parts gaudet nobiliore frui. 
Pallad. de Infitionib. lib. 14. 


But poGibly PaVadin: alſum'd this Peetical expreflion, upon pres 
ſumprion, that no man in his days durſt degrade the molt excellent 
Quinceto ſupport the Cyom of another Fruit, which then muſt 
be of leſs eſteem, but we by out lwxwry have found the ſucceſs. 

And we havegood argurnent to believez That Yirgil, and Co- 
Iuzvella, in ſeveral of their wonderful Relations of theſe kinds of 
mixture, (which but for the prolixity we might now recite) did 
notſo far affect Wonders as to deſert the truth. | 

You may alſo obſerve, That as well the Fre#ch Gardiner, and 
our Modern Planters, have found the ſame benefit from the Stock 
of the &vince, as old Palladins did, it ſeems, acknowledge z yet 
(as he conceiv'd) more hoſpitable (till with its own kindred, and 


that 


Though the Q»ince-ſtock admit all other Fruit, 

ks Cyor with no other ſtock, will ſuit : 

Scorning the Barkof Forreign Trees, does know 
Such lovely Fruit on no mean ſexs can grow : 

But the Qxince-Graff, to the Quince-ſtockis joyn'd; 
Contented only to izyprove its kind. 


Cumpreſiet cuniJis _ cydonis pomis, 
Alterins nullo creditar hoſpitio. rs” 
Roboris externi librum aſpernata __ 
Scit tantum null creſcere poſſe decus: F-1 
Sed propriis pandens cognata cubilia ramis, 
Stat, contenta ſunum nobilitare bonume. 
Pallad. de Malo Cydowio.' 


Laſtly, We did by unexpetted chance find the facility of graf- 
fing the very youngeſt Stocks, even of one years growth, by the 
Root : Ata ſecond removal of the Stocks (being then of two years 
growth) we obſerved ſome Roots ſo faſt cloſed together into. one, 
asnot to be divorced: Hereupon we concluded, It caſualty, or 
negligence, chance of ſpade, or oppreſſion of neighbourhood did 
this, by Art it might be done more effettually, and poſſibly to 
ſome deſirable purpoſe ; for that then the flock was more apt to 
receive a maſtering Impreſſonz and any Garden Plant whatſoever 
might by this proceſs interchange and mingle their Roots, But this 
can extend no farther than the Stock, may prevail with the Graff, 

And thus we have preſented our diligent Ciderift with what Ob- 
ſervations and Arguments of Encouragement, grounded on fre- 
quent Expertence, we have received from our moſt ingenious Cor- 
reſpondents, eſpecially the Learned and truly Candid D' Beale, in 
whoſe Perſon we have ſo long entertain'd you : and io theſe we 
could add tuadry others,were it not =_ time(whites we — 

( 
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of poſſebilities) to conclude with ſomething certain, and to ſpe 
of what we have. 

For the kinds then of Cider-4pples in being 3 Glocefter-ſhire at- 
fects the Bromsbury Crab, It affords a ſmart, winy Liquor, and is 
peculiarly hardy, but not ſo proper for a cold and Jate-bearivg 
Climate, it being not ripe in hot Laxd till the end of Autumn, nor 
ft ro be ground for Cider till Chriſtmas, lying fo long in heaps and 
preparation. 

It is in the ſame Shire that they likewiſe much eſteem of the 
white and red Muſt- Apple, the ſweeteſt as well as ſowrelt Pepin, and 
the Harvy-Apple,which (being boy1'd) ſome prefer to the very beſt 
of all Ciders;though from any experience we have yet ſeen, we can- 
not recommend it, and it will want more particular and infallible 
Dire&ions before we can be reconciled to the Adventure,which we 
have obſerved fo frequently to milcarry, 

But about Lozdor, and the more Southern TraG&s, the Pepir,and 
eſpecially the Goldey, is eſteemed for the making of the moſt de- 
licious of that Liquor, moſt wholeſom, and moſt reſtorative ; and 
indeed it may (in my poor judgment) challenge thoſe perfeFions 
with very good reaſon. 

By cthers the Pearmain alone is thought to come in competition 
with the beſt; but, ſay they, the Czder is for the moſt part found 
of the weakeſt, unleſs encourag'd with ſome agreeable Pepin to 
inſpirit it z whereas thzs is to be taken according to the conſtituti- 
on of the Fruit ; for even Pepins do differ as much from Pepins in 
Taſt and Liquor, as the Kind, and the Soil diſpoſe them 3 nay, 
though of the ſame &pecies ; ſo as the Cider of the Pearmain 
(though likewiſe very different) does not ſeldom exceed it inthat 
briskneſs which others attribute to the Pepir, which is for the 
molt part more ſmooth and leſs poinant : 1 conceive a good way 
of extraCtivg the Spirits of theſe Fruits, might prove a likely Cr;- 
terion to ground our judgments on in all theſe niceties z whilſt by 
the way, we may note,, that of all Apples, that bear one general 
Name, the Pepin ſeems the moſt to differ 5 and the Cider from the 
genuine Cider-Fruit, keeps neareſt to the ſame ſtrength and re- 
liſh. 

Some commend the Fox-I/help; and the Gernet-Moyle was once 
preferr'd to the very Red-ſtrake, and before the Bromsþury-Crab 
but upon more mature conſideration, the very Criticks themſelves 
mw. Recant, as being too effeminate and ſoft for a judicious Pa- 

ate. 

The Red-ſtrake then among theſe accurateTaſters hath obtain- 
ed the abſolute prxeminence of all other Cider-fruit, eſpecially in 


See Aph.42, Hereford-ſhire, as being the richeſt and moſt vinows Liquor, and 


45337, 


now with the more earneſtneſs commended to our prattice, for its 
celerity 1n becomiog an Orchard, bcing ordinarily as full of Fruit at 
ten years growth as other Trees are at twenty; the Pepin or Pear- 
main atthirty : And laſtly, from that no contemprtible quality, 
That though the ſmiles of it intice even on the Tree, as being in- 


deed better than moſt other Table-ſiuits whilſt havging, yer it 
needs 
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needs no Priepes for Protector, fince.(as beautiful as 'tis) it has 
no ſuch temptatfon to the Taſt, 'till it be either baked, or convert- 
ed into Cider. The ſame may be aftirmed alſo of the Broms-bery- 
Crab, Bareland-Pear, and many other Wildings, who are no leſs at 
their Self-defence ; yet the Gennet-Moyle at due matarity, has both 
a gentle, and agreeable reliſh; their unagreeablenel(s to the Pa- 
late (aselſe-where noted) proceeding_ only from the ſeparation 
the juice makes from the Pulp, which even Children do remedy by 
contuſing them on their ſharpned Elbows z which (if throughly 
weigh'd)) ſeems to diſpute, it not overthrow ſome Hypotheſes of 
Fermentation. 

In ſum, The Red-ſirgke will at three years graffing give you fair 
hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred years; if trom ſundry mens 
Experience of more than 60 years, we may divine, and.that it a- 
gree with the Soyl. And the Gennet- Moyles baſten to an Orchard 
tor Cider without trouble of Art or Graffing : But note, That this 3 ee C, Tay- 
Tree is very apt to contraCt a bur-knot near its Trunk, where it be- - x 
gins to dividez and being cut oft under that boſs, commonly _ ns 
grows (if fo ſet) and becomes ſpeedily a Tree, except it encoun- 
ter an extraordinary dry S#mzer the firlt year to give it check, 
And though the knack of graffing be ſo obvious, yet this more 
appearing facility does ſo pleaſe the lazy Clowns, that in ſome 
places they neither have nor deſire any other Orchards 3 and how 
this humour prevails you may perceive by the haſty progreſs of 
our Kentiſh Codlin in moſt parts of Exglazd. Biit this baſty growth 
and maturity of the 7ree is by another Izſtaxce confirm'd to us 
from that worthy Gent. Mr. Blount of Orleton, who writes me 
word, that ſome of the rejected Spray, or Prunings of the Genret- 
Moyle, taken by chance to rice a Plot of Peaſe (though ſtuck into 
the Earth but at April) put forth root, grew, bloſiom'd, and bore 
Apples the fame year. . | 

But to advance again our Red-ſirake, even above the Pepin, and 
the reſt (beſides the celerity of the improvement and conſtant 
burthen) conſider we the molt incredible produc, ſince we may 
expe from each Apple more than double the quantity; ſoas in the 
ſame Orchard, under the ſame cultzre, thirty Red-ſtrake Trees ſhall 
at ten years graffing yield more Cider than a hundred of thoſe Pe- 
pins, and ſurmount them in proportion during their period at leaſt 
ſixty or ſeventy years : So that granting the Cider of the Golden- 
Pepin ſhould excel, (which with ſome is precarious ) yet 'tis in no 
wiſe proper for a Cider-Orchard, according to our general delign, 
not by halt ſo ſoox bearing, nor ſo con3tantly, nor in that quantity, 
—_— or ſecurity. 

oncerniog Perry, the Horſe-Pear and Bare-land-Pear are repu- 
ted of the beſt, as bearing almoſt their weight of ſpriceful and 
vinows Liquor. The Experienced prefer the taway or ruddy ſort, Aph. 43, 
as the colour of all other moſt proper for Perry : They will grow Aph. 34. 
in common-fields, gravelly, wild, and ſtony ground, to that large- 
neſs.as one oply Tree has been uſually known to make three or four 
Hogſheads : That of Bosbury, and = others, are ſo mo" 
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harſh that there is nothing more ſafe from plunder, when even a 
Swine will not take them in his mouth. But thus likewiſe would 
the abundance preſerve theſe Fruits, as we ſee it does in Nor- 
mandy. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Place and Order. 


| E do ſeriouſly prefer a very wild Orchard,as mainly intend- 
ww ed for the publick utility, and toour pxrpoſe of obligiog 
the People, as with a ſpeedy Plantation yielding ſtore for Cider : 
Upon this it is that we do ſo frequently inculcate, how well they 
thrive upon Arable, whilſt the continuing it fo accelerates the 
growth in almoſt half the time : And if the Arable can be ſo levell'd 
(as commonly we ſee it for Barh-land) then without detriment 
it may aſſume the Ornament of Cyrws, and flouriſh in the Quix- 
cUnX. 

If it be haow Land, or muſt be rais'd with high Ridges, then 
'tis neceffary to have more regard of planting on the #ops of thoſe 
eminencies, and to excule the unavoydable breach of the decuſſis, 
as my Lord Yerulam excuſeth the defe&t of our humane phanſies in 
the Conſiel/ations, which obey the Ommnipotent order rather than 
ours : Add ro this the rigour of the Royal Society, which approves 
more of plainneſs and uſefulneſs, than of wiceneſs and curioſity ;, 
whiles many putting themlelves tothe vaſt _ of levelling their 
grounds,oftentimes make them but the worſe;fince where the pla- 
ces are full of gaſtly inequalities, there may be planted ſome forts 
of Cider-fruit, which isapt by the great burden to be preſs'd down 
to the ground, and there (whiles it hides Irregzlarities) to bear 
much better, and abundantly beyond belief; for ſo have been ſeen 


many ſuch recumbent Pear-trees bear each of them two, three, yea, 


eventoſixor more Hogſheads yearly. 

And tor this Cider, whiles we prefer ſome ſorts of Wildings 
which do not tempt thepalate of a Thief, by the caution we ſhall not 
provoke any man to repent his charge from the neceſſity of richer 
and more reſerv'd Encloſures; Though we have frequently ſeen 
divers Orchards ſucceſstully planted on very poor Arable, and even 
in ſtony Gleab, gravel and clay, and that pretty high, on the ſides 
and declivities of Hills, where it only bears very ſhort grals, like 
to the moſt ordinary Common, not worth the charge of Tillage : 
And yet even there the Tenants and Confiners ſometimes encloſe it 
for the Fruit, and find their reward, though not equally to ſuch 
Orchards as are planted on better ground, and in the Valles. 
Hence we ſuggeſt, That if there be no Statute for it, 'twere to be 
wiſhed there were a Law which ſhould allow exdeavoxrs of this 
nature out of the Common:field,to enclule for theſe Encouragements, 

lince 
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fince both the Pxblzck, and the Poor (whatever the clamour Is) are 
advantaged by ſuch Encloſures, as Tuſſer in his old Rhimes, and 
all indifferent obſervers apprehend with good reaſon. 

True indeed it is, That all Land is not fit for Orcharding, ſo as 
even where to form juſt Izcloſures, being either too ſhallow and dry, 
or too wet and ſterving : But this (faith the judicious M: Buckland) 
we may aver, That there are few Pariſhes, or Hamlets ir England 
where there are not ſome fat and deep Headlands capable of Rows of 
Treesz and that (as hath been ſaid) the raiſed Banks of all lnclo- 
ſures generally by the advantage of the depth, fatneſs, and health of 
their Mould, yieldready opportunity for planting 3 (yea, and in ma- 
ny Countrys multitudes of Crab-(tocksfit to be grafted z ) in which - 
latter (faith be) I have frequently obſerved very goodly Fruit-bearing 
Trees, when in the ſame ſoil Trees in Orchards have been poor and 
worth nothing. Toconclude, 

If the ſoil be very bad and unkind, any other Fruit (which it 
may more freely yield without requiring much depth, and leſs 
Suz) may be planted inſtead of Apples. 


CHAP. VL. 


Of Tranſplanting, and Diſtance. 


He moſt proper ſeaſon for Tranſplanting is*before the hard 

| Froſts of Winter ſurprize you, and that is a competent 

while before Chriſtmas: And the main poiat is, to ſee tha the 

Roots be larger than the Head; and the more ways that extends, 
the better and firmer, 

If the Stock ſeems ableto ſtand on its own three or four legs (as 
we may call 'em,) and then after ſettlement ſome ſtones be heaped 
or laid about it, as it were gently wedging it faſt, and ſafe from 
Winds(which ſtores may after the ſecond or third year be removed) 
it will ſalve from the main danger : For if the Roots be much ſha- 
ken the firſt Sprizg, it will hardly recover it. 

You may tranſplant a Fruit-Tree almolt at any tolerable ſeaſor of 
the Tear, <ſpecia)ly if you apprehend it may be ſpent betore you 
have finiſh'd your work, having many to remove : Thus, let your 
Trees be taken up about Allballontide, (or as ſoon as the leaf be- 
gins to fall)z then having trimm'd and quickned the Roots, ſer 
themina Pit, forty, fifty, or a hundred together, yet ſo as they 
may be covered with mould, and kept very freſh : By the Spring 
they will be found well cured of their wounds, and fo ready to 
ſtrike root and put forth, that being Tranſplanted where they are 
to ſtand, they will take ſuddenly, and ſeldom fail ; whereas being 
thus cut at Spring they recover with greater hazard. ; 

The very Roots of Trees planted in the ground, and buried 
within a quarter of an Inch, or little more,ot the level of the Bed, 


will ſprout, and grow to be very good Stocks, This and = 
other 
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other being Experiments of our own, we thought convenient to 
mention. 

By the oft removal of a Wild:ftock, cutting the ends of the 
Roots , and diſ-branching ſomewhat of the Head at every change 
of place, ir will greatly abate of its natural wildneſs, and in time 
briog forth more civil and ingennoxs Fruit : Thus Gillyflowers do 
(by oft removals, and at f#U- Moor eſpecially) increale and mul- 
tiply the leaves, 

Plant not too deep ; for the over-turf is always richer than the 
next Mould. How material it is to keep the coaſt or ſide of the 

_ Stock, as well in Fruit-trees as in Foreſt, we have ſufficiently dif- 
cuſs'd z nor is the Negative to be prov'd. 

Sce Aph.35, For the diſtance in Fields,they may be ſet from thirty two to ſixty 
Foot, ſo as not to hinder the Ploxgh, nor the benefit of manure ' 
and ſoil; but in hedg-rows as much nearer as you pleaſe, Sun and 
Air conſidered. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Fencing. 


Eeing a Cider-Orchard is but a wild Plantation, beſt in Arable 

well enclos'd from BeaiFs, and yet better on the Tops, Ridges, 

and natural Inequalities, (though with ſome loſs of Order, aswe 

ſhew'd,) one of the greateſt diſcouragements is the preſerving of 
our Trees being planted, the raiſing of them fo familiar. 

We have in our Sylva treated in particular of this, as of one of 
the moſt material obſtacles; wherein yet we did purpoſely omit 
one Expediewt, which came then to our hands from the very Indu- 
ſtrious Mr. Buckland to the Learned Dr, Beal: You ſhall have it in 
his own words, | 

This of Fencing ſingle Trees nſeth to be done by Rails at great char- 
gesz or by Hedges and Buſhes, which every other year muſt be re- 
new'd, and the materials not to be had in all places neither. I there- 
fore prefer and commend to you the enſuing form of Planting and 
Fencing, which is more cheap and eaſte, and which hath other Ad- 
vantages in it, and not commonly known. I never ſaw it but once, 
and that imperfeitly perform'd; but have praGis'd it my ſelf with 
ſucceſs : Take zt thus. 

Set your Tree on the Green-\warth, or five or ſix inches under it 
if the ſoil be very healthy ; if moiſt or weeping, half a foot above it ; 
then cut a Trench round that Tree, two foot or more in the cleare 
from it : Lay a rank of the Turts, with the graſs outward, upon the 
ioner ſide of the Trench towards your Plant, and then a ſecond rank 
upon the former, and ſoathird, and fourth, all orderly plac'd, (as 
* a Fortitication) and leaning towards the Tree, after the form of 
« Pyramide, or larger Hop-hill : Always as you place a row of Turts 


in 
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In compaſs, you mnst fill up the inner part of the Circle with the !05(5 
Earth of the ſecond {pit which you dig ont of your 1 trench, and which 
is to be two foot. and half wide, or more, as you deſire to monnt the 
hillock, which by this means you will have rais'd about your Plant 
near three foot in heighth. At the point it needs not be above two 
foot or OY inches diametre, where you may leave the Earth in 
form of a Diſh, to convey the Rain towards the body of the Tree 
and upon the top of this hillock prick ap five or ſix ſmall Briars or 
T horns, binding them lightly to the body of the Plant, and you bave 
finiſid the work, 
The commodities of this kind of Planting are, 

Firſt, Nezther Swine, or Sheep, mor any other ſort of Cattel car 
annoy your Trees, | 

Secondly, Tow may adventure to ſet the ſmaller Plants, being thus 
raiſed, and ſecur'd fromthe reach of Cartel, 

Thirdly, Your [rees faſten in the Hillock againſt violence of 
Winds, without Stakes to fret and canker them. 

Fourthly, If the ſoil be wet, it is hereby made healthy. 

Fifthly, If very dry, the hillock defends rome the outward heat. 

Sixthly, It prevents the Couch-graſs, which for the firſt years in- 
ſenſibly robs moſt plants in ſandy grounds apt to graze. And, 

Laſtly, The prazing bank will recompence the nigardly Farmer for 
the waſie of bis Diuch, which otherwiſe he will ſorely bethink, 

In the jecond or third year (by what tine your Roots ſpread) the 
Trench, if the Ground be moiſt, - or Seaſons wet, will be neer fill'd 
up again by the treading of Cattel 5 for it need not be cleanſed; but 
then you muſt renew your Thorns: Tet if the Planter be curious, 1 
ſhould adviſe a caſting of ſome ſmall quantity of rich Mould into the 
bottom of the Trench the ſecond year, which may improve the growth, 
and invite the Roots to ſpread. 

In this manner of Planting, where the ſoil is not rich, the exa# 
Planter ſhould add a little quantity to each Root of Earth from a ſre- 
quented High-way , or Yard where Cattel are kept ; One Load will 
ſuffice for ſix or ſeven Trees z this being much more proper than rot- 

ted (oil or looſe Earth 5 the fat Mould beſt agreeing with the Apple 
Tree. 

The broader and deeper your Ditch 7s, the higher will be your Bank, 
and the ſecurer your Fence ;, but then you muſt add ſome good Earth in 
the ſecond year, as before. 

T muſt jſubjoyn, That only Trees of an upright growth be ths 
planted in open grounds z becauſe ſpreading of low growing Trecs 
will be ſtill within reach of Cattel as they cncreaſe : Nor have I met 
with any inconvenience in this kind of Tranſplanting (which is ap- 

licable to all ſorts of Trees)but that the Mole and the Ant may find 
ready entertainment the firſt year, and ſometime impairs aweakrooted 
Plant z otherwiſe it rarely miſcarries. In fun, . 

This manner of Fencing is ſoon executed by an indifferent Work- 

man, whowilleaſily ſet and guard fix Trees in a Winter day. Thns 
- far Mr. Buckland : To which we ſhall only add, That thoſe which 


are Planted in the Hedg-rows need none of theſe detences; for ([ 
am 


he 
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am told) in Hereford-ſbire in the Plantations of their £»ick: ſets, of 
any other, all men did ſo ſuperſtitionſly place a Crab-ſtock at every 
twenty foot diſtance,as if they had been under ſome rigorous8t.aute 
requiring itz and am of Opinion, that *ewere better to be content 
with Fruit inthe bordering Mounds, than to be at all this trouble 
to raiſe Tumps, or temporary banksin the midſt of an I1bſare 3 or 
if Pears will thrive in the Plain of the Ortyard, as we frequently 
ſee them, (where neither Apple or other Fruit could in appearance 
be expected) then Crabs, which may be raiſed on the Monnds, 
will kindly mix the Liquor into very good Beverage. 


CHAP. VIIE. 


Of Pruning and Ule of the Fruit-Trets. 


Eb Branches are to be lopp'd in proportion to the bruiſes of 
the Roots, whoſe fibres elſe ſhould only be quickned, not 
altogether cut off nor intaogled : For the Top, let a little of each 
arm belopp'd in Cider-frxit only 3 but for the Pears, cut two or 
three bxds deep at the ſummities of their aſpiring Brenches, juſt 
above theeyelanting 3 this will keep them from over-haſty mount- 
ing, reduce them intoſ#ape, and accelerate their bearing, 

Io this we add again out of Dr. Beals Herefordſbire Orchards, 
pag. 23. In agraffed plant every Bough ſhould be byped at the very 
tops, in Apples and Pears, 4s ix Cherries and Plums, it Tranſplant- 
ed without violatioh of Rogts, which only indeed renders it leſs 
neceſlary. 

In moſt kinds of natxral Plants the Boughs ſooxld not at all be 
lopped , but ſome taken off cloſe tothe Trunk, that the Root at firſt 
Tranſplantation be #0t engaged to maintain too many Suckers, this 
to be underſtood, though of ſuch as grow naturally from the Ke#- 
zel, or the Bur-knot z eſpecially if removed after they are well 
rooted, And this muſt be done with ſuch diſcretion, that the Top- 
branches be wot tov cloſe together z for the natural Plant is apt to 
grow ſpiry, and thereby fails of fruitfulneſs. Therefore let the re- 
ſerved Branches be divided at a convenient ronndneſs. 

The Branches of thoſe we call natural Plants ( for nſually the 
Grafted generally fail) that are cut off, may be ſet, and will grow, 
though ſlowly. 

If the Top prove (piry, or the fruit unkind, thes the due remedy 


. muſt be in re-grafting. See Chap. xxviij. in Sylva, 


Beſides the Perrys, dri'd and preſerv'd Fruit, uſefwl is the Pear- 
Tree (and beſt the moſt barren, or Pig-taile, as they call it, which 
ir the Wild Pyraſter) for its excelent colour'd Timber, hard and 
levigable (ſeldom or not ordinarily worm-caten ) eſpecially for 

| Stools, 


Or, An Appendix concerning Fruit- Trees, &c. 


Stools, Tables, Chairs, Piſtol-Stocks, Inſtrnment-Maker, Ca- 
binets, and very many works of the Joyner, (who can make it eaſs- 
ly to counterfeit Ebony ) and Sculptor, either for flat, or emboſs'd- 
Works, and to Engrave upon, becauſe the Grain intercepts not the 
Tool. And ſo is likewiſe both the Black-Cherry (eſpecially for the 
Necks of Muſical-Inſtruments) audthe Plum-Tree, 
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"F ſome of the following Diſcourſes ſeem leſs conſtant, 
or (upon occaſion) repugnant to one another, they 
are to be conſider'd as relating only to the ſeveral guſts, 
and guizes of Perſons and Countries, and not to be 
looked upon as recommend:d Secrets, much leſs impos'd, 
farther than upon Tryal they may prove grateful to the Pub- 
lick, and the different inclinations of thoſe who affe& theſe 
Drinks : nor in reaſon ought any to decry what is propos'd 
for theuniverſal Benefit 3 ſince it coſts them nothing but theix 
civility to ſo many obliging Perſons. 


GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONCERNING 


CIDER: 


By *' BEALE. 


E that would treat exadtly of Cider and Perry, muſt 
lay his foundation ſo deep as to begin with the 
Sojl: For asno Culture or Grafts will exalt the 
French Wines to compare with the Wines of Greece, 
Canaries, and Montefiaſcoz ſo neither willthe C- 

der of Bromyard and Ledbary equal that of Ham lacy, and Kings- 

Capell, in the ſame ſmall County of Hereford. 

2. Yet the choice of the Greff or Fruit hath ſo much of preva- 
lency , that the Red-ſirake-Cider will every where excel common 
Cider,as the Grape of Frontignac, Canary, or Baccharach, excels the 
common French Grape z atleaſt, till by time and traduction it de- 
penerateth, 

3. I cannot divine what 80zl or what Frxit would yield the beſt 
Cider 3 or, how excellent Cider or Perry might be if all $0zls in 
common and all Frait were tried; but for thirty years L have tried 
all ſorts of Cider in Hereford-ſhire, and for three years [ have tried 
the beſt Cider in Sozzerſet-ſhire 5 and for ſome years I have had the 
beſt Cider of Kent and Efſex at my call3 yet hitherto I have al- 
ways found the Cider of Hereford ſhire the beſt, and ſo adjudged 
by all good Palates, Burt ſhall rejoiceto be better informed, and 
truly from all other Conntries; and do both wiſh and hope, that 
i a ſhort time, we fhall every where be rich in many Improve- 
ments. 

4. I cannot undertake to particularize all kind of Soz/, no more 
than to compute how many ſyllables may be drawn from the 4l- 
phabet 3 thenumber of Alphabetical Elements being better known 
than the Ingredients and Particles of Soil, as Chalk, Clay, Gravel, 
8and, HMarle, (the tenaciouſneſs, colour, and innumerable other 
qualities,ſhewing endleſs diverſities;Jand the Fruit of Crabs, Apples, 
and Pears, being as various as of Grapes,Figs, and Plumes, 

5. Yetin —_ this I note; That as Bacchus amat colles, and 


a light ground, fo our beſt Cider comes from the hot Rie-Lands : 
In tat Wheat-Land it is more (luggiſh z and in white, Riff Clay- 
Land (as in Woollbope in Hereford:ſpire) the common Cider retains a 

thick 
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thick whey-colour, and not good : Only ſuch as riſcth there (by 
tne dilig:nce or ſome Art of the Inhabitants) 1s bright and clear, 
and ſo lively, that they are apt to challenge the beſt. | | 

6. Some Cider mixeth kindly with Water in the Cider-mill, and 
vill hold cut a good ſmall Wize, and leſs inflaming, all the follow- 
ins Summer. Some Cider (as of Long-hope, a kind of four Wood- 
Land Country of Herefordſhire) will not bear any mixture of Water, 
but ſoon decay, and turn more harſh and ſour - And thus we noted 
in France, ſome courſe Wizes ſtuck like paint in the Glaſs, unwil- 
ling to incorporate with the Water : Vin d Aye, and other delicate 
Wines, did ſpread themſelves more freely, as gold is more duttile 
than baſer metals. | 

7. Some would, for a fit, exto] the Cider of Pearmains, ſome 
cf Tepins ; (and of PepznsI have found a congenial Liquor, leſs af- 
fli ting ſplenetick perſons, as in mine own experience lconceived : ) 
And Sir Henry Lingen once extolled the Cider of Eleots (as richly 
bedewing the Glaſs like the beſt Cararies;) and full Hogſheads of 
the Stocking-Apple have been tried amongſt us, but diſappointing 
our expeCtation, though perhaps by evil ordering : Yet Mr, Grie- 
ter highly boalted a Mixture of Stocking- Apples and May-Pears, 
tried (asI take it) by himſelf: After many years trial of thoſe and 
many other kinds, the Red-ſtrake carried the common fame, and 
from moſt of thoſe reduced admirers. The Gexnet-Moyl Cider 
was indeed more acceptable to tender Palats; and it will require 
Cuſtoms and Judgment to underſtand the preferrency of the Red- 

ſtrake, whoſe mordicant ſweetneſs moſt agreeably gives the fare- 
wel, endearing therelliſh to all flagrant Palatsz which both ob- 
liges, whets, and ſharpens the ſtowach with its maſculine and winy 
vigour; and many thouſands extol it for exceeding the ordinary 
French-Wine : But grant it ſhould not be ſo ſtrong as Wine ; let 
me ask how many ſober perſons abroad addict themſelves to meer 
Wine? Then compare this with diluted Wine, as uſually for tem- 
perate men, and thenlet the trial be made, whether the Pepin- 
' Cider or Red:ſtrake will retain the winy vigour in greater propor- 

tion of Water. Addtothis, That they commonly mingle Water 
fo the Preſs with Apples (a good quantity) whiles they grinde the 
Apple ; and the Water thus mixed, at that time, does ſo pleafingly | 
incorporate inthe grinding, fermentation, and maturity of Veſſel- 
ing, that 'tis quite another and far more pleaſant thing than if ſo 
much or half fo much Water were mingled in the Cxp at the drink- 
ing time; as Salt on the Trencher will not give Beef, Pork, or 
Neats-Tongue, half that ſame relliſh which duly powder'dand time- 
ly ſeaſon'd. | | 

8. Idid once preſer the Gemnet-moyl Cider, but had only the 
Ladies on my fide, as gentler for their ſugary palats, and for one 
or two ſober draughts; but I ſaw cauſe to recant, and to confeſs 
the Ked-SFirake to warm and whet the Stomach, either for meat or 
more drink, 

9. The right Cider-fruit is far more ſucculent , and the Liquor 
more eaſily divides from the pxlpe of the Apple, thanin beſt Table- 


fruit, 
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fruit, in which the juice and the pulp ſeem friendly to diſſolve 
together on the tongues end. 

10. The Liquor of beſt Cider-frxit in the Apple, jn beſt ſeaſon 
of ripeneſs, is more brisk and ſmart than that which proves duller 
Cider : And generally the fierceſt Pears, anda kind oftamer Crabs, 

(and ſuch was the Red-ſtrake called in my memory) makes the 
more winy Cider, | 

11. Paladins denieth Perry to bear the heat of Swmmer; but 
there is a Pear in Bosbury, and that Neighbourhood, which yields 
the Liquor richer the ſecond year thanthe firſt, and ſo by my expe- 
rience very much amended the third year : They talk much high- 
er; but that's beyond my account. 

12. As Cider is for ſome time a ſluggard, ſo by like care it ma 
be retained to keep the Memorials of many Conſuls; and theſe 
ſmoaky bottles are the nappy Wine. My Lord Scudamore ſeldome 
_ of three or four years; avd he is nobly liberal to offer the 

rial, 

13. As red Apples, ſo red Pears (and amongſt them the red 
Horſ-pear next to the Bosbury ) have held out beſt for the ſto- 
mach and durance - But Pears do leſs gratifie the ſtomach than 
Apples. | 

= The ſeaſon of grinding theſe harſh Pears is after a full matu- 
rity, not till they have dropt from the Tree, and there lain under 
the Tree, or in heaps, a m_ or thereabouts, 

15. And ſoof Cider- Apples, as of Grapes, they require full 24- 
turity, which is beſt known by their natural fragrancy; and then 
alſo, asripe Grapes require a few mellowing days, ſo do all Apples, 
as about a week or little more, ſo they be not bruiſed, which ſoon 
turns to rottenneſs ; and better ſound from the Tree than rotten 
from the heap; though yet the juice of Apples and Pears (yea, of 
Cherrys or Grapes) is not altogether deſtroy'd, or quite putrified, 
as ſoon as the Pulp ſeems to be corrupted 3 neither haply needs 
there ſuch curioſity, tocull and pick them fo accurately, as ſome 
preſcribe, though doubtleſs the cleaner, and lels contaminated,the 
better, 

16. That due maurity, and ſome re(t on the heap, does make 
the Liquor taſte rather of Apples than winy, hath no more truth, (if 
the Cider be kept to fitage) than that very old Cheeſe doth taſte of 
a Poſ/et. 

4 The harſher the wild-fruit is, the longer it muſt lye on 
heaps; for of the ſame fruit, ſuddenly ground, Ihave tafted good 
Ver juice; being on heaps till near Chriſtmas,all good-fellows called 
it Rheniſh wine, . 

13. 1he Grinding is ſomewhat conſiderable, rather too much 
than too littlez here I ſaw a Millin Sozrerſetſhire which grinds half p n_ = 
a Hog head at a griſt, and ſo much the better ground for the fre- ——— 

yent rolling. | ewourghes 
Y 19. * ar." grinding it ſhould be pref?, and immediately be?,9rone of 
put into the Veſſel, thar it may ferment betore the ſpirits be diff- * —_ 
patcd; and then alſoin fermenting time the Yemt-bole ſhould _ A chins 
| S of it up. 
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beſo wide:as toallow a prodigal waſte of the ſpirits 3 and as ſoon 
asthe ferment begins to allay,the Yeſſels ſhould befilledof the ſave, 
and well ſtopped. . 

20. Of late 'tis much commended, that before it be preſt the 
Liquor and Myft (hould for four and twenty hours ferment together 
in a Vat for that purpoſe, covered, as Ale or Beer in the Teſt-vat, 
and then tunned up. This is ſaid to enrich the liquor, and to give 
it ſomew hat of the t3n@ure of ſome red Apples, as I have ſeen, and 
very well approved. 

21. As Sulphur hath ſome uſe in Wines, ſo ſome do lay Brine- 
lone on a ragge, and by a wire let it down into the Cider-Veſſel and 
there fireit z and when the Veſſel is full of the ſmoak, the liquor 
ſpeedily poured in ferments the better. I cannot condemn this, 
for S»lphur is more kind to the Lungs than Cider, and the impurity 
will be diſcharged in the ferment. 

22. Apples over-long hoarded before grinding will for a long 
time hold the liquor thick; and this liquor will be both pleaſant, 
ard as | think, wholeſome z and we fee tome rich Wixes of the later 
Vintage, and from Greece, retain a ||ke crailirude, and they are both 
meat and drink, | 

23. I have ſeen thick harſh Czder the ſecond Summer become 
clear and very richly pleaſant 5 but I never ſaw clear acid Cider 
recover. 

24. Wheat or Leven is good and kind in Cider, as in Beer 3 Ju- 
niper- berries agree well and friendly for Coughs, weok Lungs, and 
the aged, but not at firſt for every Palate : The moſt infallible and 
undiſcerned improver, is 4/»ſtarda Pint to cach Hogſhead, bruiſed, 
as for ſauce, with a mixture oi the ſame Cider, and applied as ſoon 
asthe Veſltl is to be cloſed after termenting. 

25. Bottleing is the next izprover, and proper for Cider; ſome 
put two or three Raiſins into every Bottle, which is toſeek aid 
from the Vine, Here in Soxzer/etſhire I have ſeen as much as a 
Wal nut of Sugar, not without cauſe, ufed for this Country Cider, 

26, Crabs do not haſten the decay of Perry, but preſerve it, as 
Salt preſerves fleſh. But Pears and Crabs being of athouſand kinds 
require more Aphoriſms 3, this only I would Note, that Land which 
retuſes Apples, is generally civil to Pears, and Crabs mingled with 
them, make a rich and wholſome Cider, and bas fometimes chal- 
lenged even the beſt Red-Strake. . 

27. Neither Wheat, Leven, Sulphur, nor Muſtard, are uſed but 
by very few ; and therefore are not neceſſary ro make Cider Jaſt 
well, for two, three, or four years, 

28, Thetime of drawing Cider into Bottles is beſt ina March, 
it being then clarified by the W3rter, and free from the heat of the 
SH, . 

29. In drawing, the bei? is neereſt the heart or middle of the Vel- 
ſe], as the Telk in the Egge. 

30. Ked-ſtrakes are of divers kinds, but the name is in Here- 
fordſhire appropriated to one kind, which 1s fair and large, of a 
hizh purple colour, the ſmell Aromatical, the Tree a very ſbrub, 

ſoon 
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ſoon bearing a full burder,and ſeldom or nevet failing till it decays, 
which is much ſooner than other Apple-trees. *Tis lately ſpread 
all over Hereford:ſhire 5 and hethat computes ſpeedy return, and 
2 =_ will think of no other Cider-Apple, till a better be 
ound. | 
31. I faid the Red ſirake is a ſmall fbrub, "tis of ſmall growth 
where the Cider proves richeſt, for ought we have yet ſeen in He- 
refordſhire, vis. 1n light quick land 4 and if the lard be very dry, 
3-3une and ſhallow, #hat and other Cider-ſixit (eſpecially the Gen» 
net-mojle)will ſuſpend the (tore of fruit alternatively every other 
year z except ſome Blaſts or ſurpriſing Froi#s in the Spring alter that 
Method ; tor two bad years ſeldom come together, very hardly 
three. 
32. In good ſoil, I mean of common field (for fat land is not beſt 
for Cider-truit, but common ayable) I have ſeen the Trees of good 
rowth; almoſt equalling other Cider-trees; the Apple larger and 
{cldom failing of a good burthex : thus in the Vales of Wheat-lands, 
in ſtrong Glebe or Clay, where the Cider is not ſo much extolled : 
but till Sack, is Suck,, and Canary differs from Claret; ſodoes the 
Red-ſtrake-Cider of the Vale excell any other Cider of the foreſaid 
foil, ſuch as is already celebrated for its kindneſs to good Ci- 
det. | | | 
33. Yet this diſtinion of $80#l requires much experience, and 
great heed, if we inſiſt upon accurate direQionss - for as Lewrem- 
berg ſzith, in pingni ſolo non ſeruntur omnia ret, neg, in macro ni- 
bil. And for Gardens, Flowers, and Orchards, I: would chuſe ma- 
ny times ſuch lands as do not pleaſe the Hasbandman, either for 
Wheat or ſweet Paſinre, which are his chief aims 3 and thus Lau- 
remberg, In Arida & tenuiterra felicins proveninnt Ruta, Allium, 
'Fetroſelinum, Crocus, Hyſſopms, Capparis, Lupini, Satureia, Thyms ; 
Arbores quog, tenue & marilewtum ſolum amang3 itemg, fiutices ple- 
rig: Hujuſmodi arbores ſunt, Pomw, Pyrus, Ceraſis, Prunus, Perſica, 


Cotonea, Moris, Juglans, Corylus, Staphylodendrum, Meſpilws, - 


Ornws, Caftanea, Cc. Frutices, ſcil. Vitis, Berberis, Geniſta, Junipe- 
r#9, Oxyacantha, Periclymenum, Roſa, Ribeſium, Vva, Spina, Vacti- 
nia, Ec. | | 

| 34+ Butherealſo we muſt diſtinguiſh, that Pears will bear in a 
yery iony, hungry, gravelly-land, ſuch as Apples will not bear in 3 
and | have {cen Peays bear io a tough binding hungry Clay, when 
Apples could not fo well bear it (as the ſmooth rinds of the Pear- 
trees, and the AMoſſie and cankered rinds of the Apple trees did 
prove) the root of a Pear-tree being it ſeems more ableto pierce a 
ftony and (tiff ground. And Cherries, Milberries and Plums can re- 
joyce in a richer ſoil, though by the ſ{malnefs of the Roots.the ſhal- 
lowerfoil will ſuffice them. And the Quinces require a deeper 
round, and will bear with ſome degrees vi hungry land,jit they be 
Foplied with adue meaſure of ſucculency, and neighbouring moi- 
(ture; and the other ſhr#bs,accordivg to the ſmalneſs of their roots, 
do generally bear athinner land.l have (cen a ſoil ſo much too rank 


jor Apples and Plum, that all their fruits from yearto year were 
pales P | alivays 
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always worm-eaten, till their lives were forfeited to the fire. 

35. To takeup from theſe Curioſities, the moſt uſeful reſule t6 
our purpoſez we have always found theſe Orchards to grow belt, 
Jaſt longeſt, and bear moſt,which are frequently tilled for Barley, 
wheat; or other Corn, and kept (by Caltare and feaſonable reſt) im 
due (trength'to bear a full crop. And therefore, whereas the Red- 
ſtrake might otherwiſe without much injury be planted at fifteen of 
twenty foot diſtance, and the beſt diſtance for other Cider-fruit hath 
heretofore been reputed thirty,or two and thirty foot z very good 
husbands do now allow in their largeſt Incloſures (as of 20, 4oot 
100 Acres )fifty or ſixty foot diſtance, that the Trees may not much 
hinder the Plow, and yet receive the benefit of Compoi? ;z and a 
Horſe-teem well governed will (without any damage of danger) 
plow clole to the Trees. 

36. In ſueh ſoil as is here required, namely of good Tilaye, af 
Orchard of graffed Red-ſtrakes will be of good growth, and good 
burthen, within #er or twelve years, and branch out with good 
ſtore ro begin an encouragement at three years graffing ; and (ex? 
cept the land be very unkind) will not yield to any decay within 
ſixty or eighty years, which is a mans age. 

37. In ſome ſheets I rendred many Reaſons againſt Mr. Aft 
of Oxford, why we ſhould prefer a peculiar Cider-ffruzt, which in 
Herefordſhire are generally called Myſts; (ſo we name both the 4þ+ 

ple and the Liquor, and Pulpe as mingled together in the contuſion] 
as' fromthe Latine M»ſinmw. White-Muſts of divers kinds, Rew- 
cheekd and Red-ſtrak'd Myſts of ſeveral kinds, Green-Anſts called 
alſo Green-fillet, and Blew-ſpotted: Why, Ifay,. we ſhould prefer 
them for Cider, before Table-ſrnit, as Pepins, Pearmains.@c. And Þ 
do'ſtill infiſt on them : 1. The Liquor of theſe C:der-fruits and of 
many kinds of auſtere fruit, which are no better than a ſort of full 
ſucculent Crabs, is more ſprightful; briſk and winy. For Eflay, | - 
ſent up many botiles to Loxdoyn, that did me no diſcredit. Secondly, 
One buſhel of the Cider-fruzt yields twice or thrice as much liquon 
Thirdly, The Tree grows more 1n three or four years than the v- 
ther in ten-years, as I oft times remarked. Fourthly, The Tree 
bears far greater ſtore, and doth more generally eſcape Blas and 
Froſts of the Spring. I might add, that ſome of theſe, and eſpe» 
cially ſuch Pears as yield the beſt Perry, will beſt eſcape the hand 
of the Thief, and may be truſted in the open field. 

38. By the firſt, ſecond and fourth -of theſe Reaſons, I muſt ex- 
clude the Gennet-Moyle from a right Cider finit, it being dry and 
very apt to take froify blaſts; yetit is no Table-ſtnit, but properly 
a baking fruit, as the ruddy colour from the Over ſhews, | 

39. [ ſaid that theright Cider-fruit generally called Myſts, and 
deſcrving the Latine vame Myſtnzr, is' of divers kinds; andlI have 
need to note more expreſly that there is a Ked-ſtrak'd Mnſt (as [. 
have often ſeen) bur nor generally known, that is quite differiog 
from the famous ARed-ſirake, being much leſs, ſomewhat oblong 
and like ſome of the white Muſts in ſhape, and full of a very good 
winy liquor. Icould willingly name the perſons and place where 
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the diſtinCt kinds are beſt known : it was firſt ſhewed me by Johx 
Naſh of Aſbperton in Herefordſhire ; and for ſome years they did in 
ſome places diſtinguiſh a Red- SFrake, as yielding a richer Red- 

rak;d Cider of a more fulvous or ruddy colour but this difference, 
as far as I could find, is but a choice of a better i»ſolated or rudd y 
fruit of the beſt kind, as taken from the Soxth part of the 1ree,or 
from a ſoilthat renders them richer. But my Lord Scudamore's 
is ſafely of the beſt ſort 5 and M. Whingate of the Grange in Dimocr, 
and ſome of King's-capel,do beſt know theſe and other differences, 
Straked- Muſt, right Red:ſtrake, Red: Reditrake, &c. 

40. The greenilh Mrſ?, (formerly called in the Language of the 
Country, the Green:fillet ) when the Liquor is of a kindly riperels, 
retains a greezeſs equal to the Rheniſh-glaſs ; which I note for them 
-\ conceive no Cider to be fit for ule till it be of the colonr of old 
Sack, 

41. TodireQ a little more caution, for enquiry of the right Red- 


ſtrake, I ſhould give notice that ſome Moneths ago, M. Philips of + 


Mount ague in Somerſetſbire, ſhewed me a very fair large Ked-ſtrake 
Apple, that by ſmell and fight ſeemed tome and to another ot He- 
refordſhire then with me to be the beſt Red ſtrakez but when we 
did cut it, and taſte it, we both denied it to be rzg4t (the other 
with much more confidence than my (elf) but M. Philips making 
Cider of it, this week invited me to it, aſluring that already it e- 
quals or reſembles High- country-wines, It had not ſuch plenty of 
Juice as our Red ſtrakes with us, and it had more of the pleafant- 
neſs of Table-fruit, which might be occaſioned, for ought I know, 
by the purer and quicker foil. This Apple is here call'd Meriot- 
Tr1not, and great (tore of them are at Meriot, a Village not far di- 
ſtant - Poſſibly, this Aeriot may prove to be the Ked-itrake of 
Somerſet ſhire, whent hey ſhall pleaſe to try it apart with £qual di- 
ligence and conſtancy asthey doin Hereford:ſhire: This fruit is 
ot a very lovely hue, and by ſome conceived to be of Athaity to 
the Red-Jerſey-Apple, which is reported to tinge fo decply :- In 
truth, there can hardly be a deeper P»rple, than is our right Here- 
fordſhire Red-Strake, having a few ſtreaks towards the Eye, of a 
dark colour, or Orange-tawny intermingled - But, *tis no won- 
der if an Apple ſhould change its Name in travelling ſo far beyond 
the Severz, when even in this Country, moſt forts of Apples, and 
_ Eſpecially, Cider-ſruit, loſeth the Name in the next Vi/lage. 

2. I may now ask why we ſhould talk of other Cider fruit or 
Perry, if the beſt Red ſirake have all the aforeſaid pre-eminencies 
of richer and more winy liquor, by half ſooner an Orchard, more 
conſtantly bearing, &c. An Orchard of Red-ſirakes is commonly 
as full of fruit at ter years, as other Cider-ſruit at twenty years, vr 
as the Pepix and Pearmain at thirty or thereabour, 

43. Tothis may be Anſwered, that all ſoils bear not Apples, and 
to ſome ſoils other Apples may be more kind, and it we be driven 
to Perry, much we may ſay both in behalf of the Perry, and of the 
Pear; of the fruit, and of the Tree; It isthe goodlicr Tree for 


a Grove, to ſhelter a houſe and walks from Summers heat and Win- 
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ters cold Winds, and far more laſting ; the pleaſanteſt Cider-pear 
of a known name amongſt them, is the Horſe-pear. And itis much 
argued, whether the White-borſe-pear, or the Red- horſe-pear be the 
better; where both are beſt, within two-4ſiles they differ in judg- 
ment. The Pear bears almolt its weight of ſprightful winy Liquor 
and I always preferred the tawry or ruddy Horſe-pear, and general- 

ly that colour 1n all Pears that are proper for Perry. : 
. 44. I rejected Palladins againſt the durableneſs of Perry; his 
| words are, Hyeme durat, ſed prima aceſcit eſtate, Tit.25, Febr. poſli- 
| bly ſo of common Pears, and in hotter Countries but from good 
Cellars | have taſted: a very brisk lively and winy liquor of theſe 
Horſe-pears during the end of Summer; and a Bosbury-pear] have 
named and often tried, which without bottleing, in common Hogſ- 
heads of vulgar and indifferent CePZars, proves as well pleaſanter 
as richer the ſecond year, and yet alſo better the third year. A 
very honeſt, worthy and witty Gentlemwaz of that neighbourhood 
« would engage to me,that in good Ce//ars,and 1n careful cuſtody, it 
paſſeth any account of decay, and may be heightred to a kind of 
Aqua-vite., Itakethe information worthy the ſtile of our modern 

tuprovements. 

The Pear-tree grows in comm fields and wild ſtony ground, to 

the largeneſs of bearing one, two, three or four Hog ſheads each 
CaT. » 

45. This Bosbury-tree, and ſuch generally that bear the moſt 
laſting Liquor and wizy, is of ſuch unſufſerable taſte, that hungry 
Swine will not ſmel to it; or if hunger tempt them to taſte, at 
firſt cruſh they ſhake it out of their mouths; (Ifay not this of the 
Horſe-pear ) and the Clowns call other Pears, of beſt Liquor,Choak- 
pears, and will ofi-r money to fach as dare adventure to taſte 
them, for their ſport ; and their months will be more fiupified than 
at the root of Wake-robir., 

46. A row of Crab-irees will give an improvement to any kind 
of Perry; and fiace Pears and Crabs may be of as many kinds as 
there are kermels, or different kinds or mixtures of ſo;ls; in a ge- 
neral Chara@er 1 would prefer the largeſt and fulleſt of all auſtere 

uices. 
47. M. Lill of Mark-hill (aged about go years) ever obſerved 
this Rule, to graffno wild Pear-tree till he ſaw the fruit; if it 
proved large, juicy, and brisk, it failed not of good Liquor. But [ 
ſee caule to ſay, that to graff a young tree with a riper graff, and 
known excellency, is a ſure gain and haſtens the return. 

48, M. Speke (laſt high Sheriff of Somerſetſhire) (hewed me in 
his Park ſome ſtore of Crab-trees, of ſuch huge Bulk, that in this 
fertile year he offered a wager, that they would yield one or two 
Hogſheads of Liquor each of themz yet were they ſmall dry 
Crabs. 

49. I have ſeen ſeveral ſorts of Crabs (which are the natural 
Apple, or at worſt but the rild- Apple) which are as large as many 
ſorts of Apples, and the Liquor winy. 

50, I have diſclaimed the Guſt of Juniper-berries in Cider; 1 


tried 
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tried it only once for »»y ſelf, and drank it before Chriſtmas : poſ- 
fibly in more time the relliſh had been ſubdued or Improved, as of 
Hops'in ſtale Beer, and of Rennet in good Parmaſan, Neither was 
the Guſt to me otherwiſe unpleaſant than as Anniſe-ſeeds in Breed, 
rather ſirangethan odions 3 and by cuſtom made grateful, and it 
did haltenthe clarification, and increaſe the briskneſs to an endleſs 
ſparkling : thus it indulgeth the Lungs, and nothing more cheap ; 
where Juniper grows a Girl may ſpeedily fill her lap with the 
Berries, 

[[f Barbados Ginger be good, cheaper, and a more pleaſant pre- 
ſerver of Beer, it muſt probably be moſt kind for Cider : For firſt, 
of all the improvers that I could name, bruiſed Muſtard was the 
beſt 3 and this Ginger hath the ſame quick, mordicant vigour, in a 
morenoble and more Aromatique fragrancy. Secondly, Cider (as 
I oft complain) isof a {luggiſh and ſomewhat windy nature; and 
for ſome Moneths the beſt of it is chain'd up with a cold ligature, 
as we fancy the fireto be lock'dupina cold Flint. This will re- 
lieve the priſoner. And thirdly, will affiſt the winy vigour for 
them that would uſe it inſtead of a ſparkling YYine. Fourthly, 
'Tis a good ſign of much kindneſs, and great friendſhip + it will 
both enliven the ferment for ſpeedier maturity, and alſo hold ic 
out for more duration» both which offices it performs in Beer. 

51. Cider being windy before maturity , ſome that muſt not 
wait the leiſure of beſt Seaſo do put ſprigs of Roſe-mary and Bays 
in the YVeſſe!; the firſ# good for the head, and not unpleaſant ;z the 

ſecond, an Antidote againſt Infedions, but leſs pleaſant till time 
hath incorporated the Taſtes, 

52. And why may we not make mention of all theſe 2ſixtures, 
as well as the Ancients of their Vinum Marrubii,Vinum Abrotonites, 
Abſynthites, Hyſſopites, Marathites, Thymites, Cydonites, Myrtites, 
Scillites, Violacenm, Sorbi, &c, 

53. And, for mixtures, Ithink we may challenge the Ancients, 
in naming the Red-raſpy ; of which there is in this County a Lady 
that makes a Boze//a, the beſt of Summer drinks. And more yet 
if we name the Clove-july-flower, or other July-flowers, a moſt 
grateful Cordial, as it is infuſed by a Lady in Staffordſhire, of the 
Family of the Deverenx's, and by ſome Ladies of this Country. 

54. I could alſogive ſome account of Cherry-wine, and Wine 
of Plums ;, the laſt of which (in the beſt Eflay that I have yet ſeen) 
is hardly worthy to be named - But, I conceive, and have ground 
for it, that ſome good Liquor and Spirits may be drawa from ſome 
ſorts of them, and in quantity : And the vaſt ſtore of Cherrys in 
ſome places, under a pexy the pound, and of Plums that bend the 
Trees with their burdens, and their expedite growth makes it cheap 
enough, and as in the other, ſo in thele, the large Engliſh or Dutch 
ſharp Cherry, makes the Cherry-wine, and the full black, tawny 
Plum, as big as a Walnut (not the kind of Heart-Cherrys, nor the 
Plum which divides from the ſtone) make the Wine. Their cheap- 
neſs ſhould recommend them co more general uſe at Tables, when 
dryed like Prune/as (an calic art) and then wholeſomer. = 

55. To 
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55. Toreturn for Red-ſtrakez 'tis a good drink as ſoon as well 
fermented, or within a Moneth , better after ſome Froſts, and 
when clarified ; rich Wine, when it takes the colour of old 'Sack. 
In a good Celar it improves in Hogſheads the ſecond year ; in 
Bottles and ſandy Cellars keeps the Records of late revolutions and 
old Majoralties, Querethe manner of laying them up in ſand- 
hou £5, 

47 I tried ſome Bottles all a Summer in the bottom of a Foun- 
tain; andlIprefer that way where it may be had. And 'tis ſome- 
what ſtrange if the Land be neither dry for a ſand-honſe, nor four- 
tainous for this better expedient, When Cider is ſettl'd, and alto- 
gether, or almoſt clarifid, then to make it ſprightful and winy, it 
ſhould be drawn into well cork'd and well bound bottles, and kept 
ſometime in ſand or water z the longer the better, if the kind be 
good. And Cider being preſerved todue age, bott'd (and kept in 
cool places, conſervatories, and refrigerating ſprigs) it does almoſt 
by time turn to Aqza-vite ; the Bottles ſmoak at the opening, and 
it catches flame ſpeedily, and will burn like ſpirit of VVine, with a 
fiery taſte; and it is a laudable way of trying the vigour of Cider 
by its promptneſs to barn, and take fire, and from the quantity of 
Aqua-vite whichit yields. Cider atfords by way of Diſtillation, 
an incomparable and uſeful Spirit, and that in ſuch plenty, as from 
four Quarts, a full Pirt has been extracted, 

57. I muſtnot preſcribe to other Palats, by aſſerting to what 
degree of PerfeFjon good Cider may be raiſed, or to compare it 
with YVizes : But when the late King (of bleſſed memory) came 
to Hereford in his diſtreſs, and ſuch of the Gentry of YVorceſterſhire 
as were broughr thither as Priſoners; both King, Nobility, and Gen- 
try, did prefer it before the belt Y/Yines thoſe parts afforded ; and 
to my knowledge that Cider had no kind of Mixture. Generally 
all the Gentry of Herefordſhire do abhor all mixtures. 

Yetif any man havea dehire totry concluſions, and by an harm- 
leſs Art to convert Cider into Canary-wine 3 let the Cider be of the 
former year, Maſculine and in full body, yet pleafant and well taſt- 
ed : into ſuch Cider put a ſpooxrful, or ſo, of the ſpirit of Clary, it 
will have fo much of the race of Canary, as may deceive ſome who 
pretend they havedilcerning Palats, 
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My Lord, 


JN obedience to the Commands of this Honourable $0- 
F cicty, I have at length endeavoured to give this brief 
Account of that little which I know concerning the 

Wm Ordering of Ciders and in that I ſhall propound to 

SEDSS my elt fix things. 

Firſt, To ſhew that Cider made of the beſt Fating-apples muſt 
needs be once the beſt 3 (that is to ſay ) the pleaſanteſt Cider. 

Secoxdly, That hitherto the general opinion hath been other- 
wiſe, and that the reaſon of that miſtake was the not apprehend- 
iog the true cauſe why the Pepin-cider,&+c,did not retain its ſweet- 
neſs, when the Hard-apple- cider d1d. 

Thirdly, What is the true cauſe that Pepin-cider, uſed in the 
ordinary method, will not retain its ſweetneſs. 

Foxrthly, How to cure that evil 1n Pepin cider, | 

Fifthly, A probable conjecture, how'n ſome degree by the ſame 
Method to amend the Herd-apple-cider, and French-Wine. 

Sixthly, That what is here propounded cannot chuſe but be 
wholſome, and may be done to what degreeevery mans Palate ſhall 
wiſh. 

Having now told your Lordſhip, what I will endeavour to do 
before I enter uponit, I muſt declare what I will not in the leaſt 
pretend to do. 

1. [do not pretend to any thing concerniog the planting and 
graffing of 1rees, &c. 

Nor what. Trees will ſooneſt bear or laſt longelt. 

Nor what ſorts of Trees are the beſt bearers, and may with leaſt 
danger grow In Common fields. 

Nor what ſort of ſfuit will yield the greateſt ſtore of Cider. 

Nor what Cider will keep the longeſt, and be the ſtropgeſt, and 
wholeſomelt ro drizk conſtantly with wead.. 


The 
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The ooly thing I ſhall endeavour, being to preſcribe a way to 
makea ſort of Cizler pleaſant and quick of- taſte, and yet whole- 
ſom to drink,, ſometimes, and in a moderate proportion : For, if 
this be an Hereſie, 1 muſt confeſs my ſelf guilty z that I prefer Ca- 
#ary-wine, Verdea, the pteaſanteſt Wines of Greece, and the High- 
country-wines before the harſh Sherries, Vin de'Hermitage, and the 
Italian and Portugal rough Wines, or the beſt Graves-wines; not 
atall regarding that Iam told, and do believe, that theſe harſh 
wines are more comfortable to the lomack, and a Swrfeit of them 
leſs noxiows,Wwh=n takenznor to be taken but with drinking great- 
er quantities than can with ſafety be taken of thoſe other pleaſant 
Wines : Iatisfying my felf with this, that I like the pleaſant Fines 
beſt 3 which.yet are ſo wholeſom, that a man may drink a'mode= 
rate quantity of them without prejudice. | : 

Nor ſhall 1 at all concern my ſclf, whether this fort of Cider I 
pretend to is ſo v320# a liquor and conſequently will yield ſo 
inuch ſpirit upon Diſtillation, or ſo ſoon make the Conntry-man 
think hiaſelf a Lord, as the Hard-apple-cider will do : nor whe- 
ther it will /aſt ſo long 3 for itisno part of my deſige to perſwade 
the World to lay by the making of Hard-apple-cider 3 but rather ig 
a depree t6 ſhew how to improve that in point of plealaritneſs, and 
that by the making and rightly ordering of Cider of the beſt Eat- 
iig- Apples 5 as Golden-pepins, Kentiſh-pepinr, Pear-mains, Oc. 
there may be made a more pleaſant /zqzor for the timeit will laſt, 
than can be produced from thoſe Apples which I call Hard-Ay- 
ples, that is to ſay, Red-ſtrakes, Gennet-moyles, the Bromſ- 
tury-Crab, &c. which are ſo harſh that a Hog will bardly eat 
them. | 

Nor ſhall I at aJl tneddle with the making” of Perry, or of any 
mixed drink of the juyce of Apples and Pears; though poflibly 
what | ſhall ſay for Cider may be aptly applied to Perry allo, 

For the firi# particular, I afferted that the beſt Applies would 
make the pleaſanteſt, which in my ſence is the beſt Cider; (and I 
account thoſe the beſt Apples, whole juyce is the pleaſanteſt at the 
time when firſt preſſed, before fermentation) I ſhall need (beſides 
the experience of the laſt tex years) only to ſay, that it is an unde- 
niable thirig in all Wines, that the pleaſanteſt Grapes make the 
richelt and pleaſantelt Wines ; and that Cider is realy but the 
Wine of Apples, and not only made by the ſame way of Comprefſe- 
0n3 but lett to it ſelf bath the ſame way of Fermentationz and 
therefore mult be liable to the ſame meaſures inthe choice of the 
miter1als, | 

To my ſecond Aſſertio#, that thistruth was not formerly own- 
ed, by reaſon that 1n Herefordſhzre, and thoſe Countries where they 
abound both with Pepizts and hard-apples of all ſorts, they made 
Cider of both ſorts, and uſed them alike; that is, that as ſoon as 
they ground and preſſed the Apples and firained the Liquor, 
they putit into their Yeſſe/s and there let it lye till it had wrought, 

and afterwards was ſctled again and fined ; as tiot thinking it 
wholcſom to drink till it had thus {as they call it) pa#g'd it = 
an 
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and this was the frequent uſe of moſt menin the more Sogtherr 
and Weitere parts of England alſo. Now when Cider is thus uſed, 
itisno wonder that when they came to broach it, they for the 
moſt part found their Pepin-cider not ſo pleaſant as their Moyle or 
Red ſtrake- cider; but tothem it ſeemed a wonder, becauſe they 
did not know the reaſon of it (which ſhall be my next work to 
make out) for till they knew the reaſon of this :ffe@, they hat no 
cauſe bur to think it was the nature of the ſeveral Apples that pro- 
duced it; and conſequently to prefer the Hard- Apple-cider, and 
to uſe the other Apples (which were good to eat raw) for the Ta- 
ble: which was an uſe not leſs neceſlary, and for which the hard- 
apples were totally improper. | 

To my third Aſſertion, which is,that in Herefordſhire they knew 
not what was the true cauſe why their Pepin-cider (for by that 
name 1 ſhall generally call all ſorts of Cider that is made of Apples 
good to eat raw) was not, as they uſed it, fo good as the Cider 
made of hard-apples (for by thatname, for brevities ſake, I ſhall 
ca)l the Cider of Moyle, Red-ſtrake, and all other ſorts of harſh Ap- 
ples, not fit to eat raw.) Firſt, I ſay, for all l;quors that are Vinows, 
the cauſe that makes them ſometimes harder or leſs pleaſant to the 
taſte, than they were atthe firſt preſſing, is the too much ferment- 
ing: If Wine or Cider by any accidental cauſe do ferment 
twice, it will be harder than if it had fermezted but once 5 
and if it ferment thrice, it is harder and worſe than if it had 
fermented but twice: and ſo onward, the oftner it ferments 
and the longer it ferments, it ſtill grows the harder. This being 
Jaid as a foundation, betore we proceed further we muſt firſt con- 
fider what is the cauſe of fermentation in Wine, Cider, and all 


other Vinows Liquors, Which (in my poor opinion) is the groſs 


part of the Liquor, which ſcapes in the ſtraining of the Cider (for 
in making of Wine, I do not find that they uſe thecurioſity of 
ſtraining) and whichis generally known by the name of the Lee 
of that (Wine or) Cider. And this Lee I ſhall, according to 
its thickneſs of parts, diſtinguiſh into the groſs Lee, and the fly- 
ing Lee. 

Sow, according tothe old method of making and putting up 
6f Cider, they took little care of putting up ozly the clear part of 
the Cider into their Veſſels or C45k; but put them up thick and 
thin together, not at all regardiog thisſeparation ; for experimen. 
tally they found that how thick ſoever they put it up, yetafter it 
had throughly wrought or fermented and was fetled again, it 
would ſtill be clear 3 and perchance that which was put up the 
ſooneſt after it was preſſed and the thickeſt, would, when the fer- 
mentation was over, be the cleareſt, the briſkeſt, and keep the 
longeſt. This made them confidently believe that it wasnot only 
not inconvenient to put it up quickly after the preſſzmg, but in 
ſome degree neceſlary alſoto put it up ſoon after the preſfeng, fo 
that it might have ſo much of the Lee mixed with it, that it might 
certainly, ſoon, and ſtrongly put it intoa fermentation, as the on- 
ly means to make it wholſom, _ and brisk; and when it = 

ther 
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ther did not (or that they had reaſon to doubt) that it would not 
work or ferment ſtrongly enough, they have uſed to put in At- 
ftard or ſome other thing of like nature to increaſe the fermenta- 
tion. 

Now that which in Cider of Pepins hath beena cauſe of greater 
fermentation than in Cider of Hard- Apples, being both uſed after 
the former method, is this, that the Pepins being a ſofter fruit are 
in the 24P bruiſed into ſmaller particles than the harder ſorts of 
Apples ;, and conſequently more of thoſe ſmall parts paſs the ſtrain» 
er in the Pepin-Cider than in the Cider of Hard-apples, which 
cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and (according to my former 
principle) a greater loſs of the native ſweetneſs than in that of 
Hard-app;e-cider; and not only fo, but the Lee of the Hard- apple- 
cider being compounded of greater particles than the Lee of the 
Pepin-cider,every individual particle is init ſelf of a greater weight 
than the particles of the Lee of the Pepin-cider; and conſequently 
leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions, which produceth this effe& 3 
that when the fermentation of the Hard- apple- cider is once over, 
unleſs the Veſſel be ſtirred, it ſeldom falls to a ſecond ferment ati- 
0; but in Pepin-cider it is otherwiſe « For if the groſs Lee be (till 
remaining with the Cider, it needs not the motioa of the Veſlel 
to cauſe a new fermentation, but every motion of the Air by a 
change of weather from dry to moiſt will cauſe a new fermentati- 
ox, and conſequently make it work till it hath deſtroyed it ſelf by 
lofing its native ſweetneſs. And this alone hath beea the cauſe, 
why commonly when they broach their Pepin-cider they find it fo 
uopleaſant, that generally the Hard-apple-cider is preferred be- 
fore it, although at firſt it was not fo pleaſant as the Pepin-cider. 
Yetafter this miſchief hath prevailed over the Pepin-cider, it is no 
wonder to find the Hard-apple-cider remaining not only the 
ſtronger, but eventhe more pleaſant taſted, This to me (ſeems ſa- 
tisfactory for the diſcovery of the cauſe, why in Herefordſbire the 
Hard- apple-cider is preferred before the Pepin-cider, But perhaps 
it may by ſome be objeFed, that they have before the tex years, 
in which you pretend you found this to be the cauſe of ſpoiling 
the Pepin-cider , been in Herefordſbire, and taſted the beſt Cider 
that Conntry did afford ; and yet it was not like the Pepin-cider 
they had before then taſted in other parts. To this I do anſwer, 
at preſent, briefly, that by ſome miſtake, or chance, the maker of 
this Pepin-cider, which proved good, had done that, or ſomewhat 
like that, which under the next Aſertioz I ſhall ſet down, as a 
Method to cure the inconveniences which happen to Pepin-cider, 
by the ſuffering it to ferment too often, or too ſtrongly ; but till 
that be explained it would be improper to ſhew more fully whae 
theſe particular accidents might poſſibly be, wbich (without the 
intention of thoſe perſons which made the Cider.) cauſed it to 
prove much better than their expeQation, or indeed better than 
any could afterwards make: they poſlibly aſſigning the goodneſs 
of that Cider to ſomewhat that was not really the cauſe of that 
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To juſtifie my fourth Aſſertion, and ſhew a Method how to Carb 
the inconveniency which happens to Pepin: cider by the over-work- 
ing, I muſt firſt take notice of ſome things which | have been of- 
ten told concerning Wize, and which indeed gave me the light to 
know what was the canſe which had made Pepin-cider that had 
wrought long, hard when ic came to be clear again. The thing 
I mean, 1s, that in divers parts, and even in France they make three 
ſorts of Wine out of one and the ſame Grapes ; that is, they firſt 
cake the juice of the Grapes without any more preſſing than whar 
comes from their own weight in the Yat, and the bruiling they 
| have in putting 1nto Veſſel, which cauſeth the ripeſt of thoſe 
Grapes to break, and the juice without any prefling at all makes 
the pleaſanteſt and moſt delicate Wine : And if the Grapes were 
red, then is this firſt Wine very pale. The ſecond fort they preſs 
a little, which makes a redder Wine, but neither ſo pleaſant as the 
firſt, nor ſo harſh as the laſt, which 1s made by the utmoſt pref 
fiog of the very skins of the Grapes, and is by much more harſh, 
and of deeper colour than either of the other two. Now I pre- 
ſume the caxſe of this (at leaſt in part) tobe, that in the firſt ſort 
of Wine, which hath little of the ſubſtance, beſide the very juice of 
the Grape, there is little Lee, and conſequently little fermentation z 
and becauſe ir doth not work long, it loſeth bur little of the ori- 
ginal ſweetneſs it had ; The ſecond fort being alittle more preſied 
hath ſomewhat more of the ſubſtance of the Grape added to the 
juice z and therefore having more of that part which cauſeth fer- 
mentation put with it, ferments more ſtrongly, and is therefore, 
when it hath done working, leſs pleaſant than the firſt fort, which 
wrought l:s. And for the ſame reaſon the 1hird ſort being moſt 
of all preſſed, hath moſt of the ſubſtance of the Grape mingled 
with the Liquor, and worketh the longeſt : but at the end of the 
working when ir ſettles and is clear, it is much more harſh than 
either of the two firſt ſorts. The thought of this made me firſt 
apprehend rhat the ſubſtance of the Apple mingled with the juice, 
was the cauſe of fermentgtion, which is really nothing elſe but an 
endeavour of the Liquor to free it ſelt from thoſe Heterogeneons 
parts which are mingled withit - And wherethere is the greateſt 
proportion of thoſe di/ſamilar parts mingled with the Liquor, the 
endeavour of Natzre mult be the ſtronger, and take up more time 
to perfeCt the ſeparation : which whea finiſhed leaves all the Li- 
quor clear, and the groſs parts ſettled to the botrom of the Yeſſelz 
which wecall the Lee. Nor did this apprehenſion deceive me; for 
when | began (according to the Method which I ſhall hereafter ſer 
down) to ſeparate a conſiderable part of the Lee from the Cider 
before it had fermented, | found it toretain a very great part of 
its original ſweetneſs, more than it would have done if the Lee had 
not been taken away before the fermentation z, and this not once, 
but conſtantly for ſever years. 

Now the 44ethbod which I uſed, was this: When the Cider was 
firſt ſtrained, I pur itiotoa great Yet, and there let it ſtand twenty 


four hours at leaſt ({fometimes more, if the Apples were moreripe 
G 2 than 
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than ordinary) and then at a #p be fore preparedin the Veſſel three 
or four i»ches from the bottom I drew it into pails, and from 
thence filled the Hogſhead (or leſſer Yeſſel) and left the greateſt 
part of the-Lee bebind ; and during this time that the Cider ſtood 
in the Yat, I kept it as cloſe covered with hazr-clothes or ſacks as 
could that ſoroo much of the ſpirits might oot evaporate. 

Now poſlibly I might be asked why I did not, fince I kept it ſo 

cloſe in the Yat, put it at firſt into the Yeſſel/? To which I anſwer, 
that had I put it at firſt into the Yeſel,it would poſſibly (eſpecially 
if the weather had chanced to prove wet and warm)have begun to 
ferment before that time had been expired 3 and then there would 
have been no poſſibility to have ſeparated any part of the groſs 
Lee, before the fermentation had been wholly finiſhed 5 which 
keeping it only covered with theſe clothes was not in danger : For, 
though | kept it warm in ſome degree, yet ſome of the ſpirits had 
ſtill liberty to eveporatez which had it been in the Hogſhead with 
the Burg only open, they would not ſo freely have done; but 
in the firſt 24 howrs it would have begun to ferment, and ſo my 
deſign had been fully loſt : For thoſe ſpirits it they had been too 
ſtrongly reverberated into the Liquor, would have cauſed a fer- 
wrentation before I could have taken away any part ofthe groſs Lee. 
For the great wyſtery of the whole thing lies in this, tolert ſo many 
of the ſpirits evaporate, that the liquor ſhall not ferment before 
the groſs Lee be taken away; and yet to keep ſpirit-enoughto 
cauſe a fermentation when you would have it. For if you put it 
up as ſoon as it is ſtrained, and do not let ſome of the ſpirits eva- 
porate, and the groſs Lee by its weight only to be ſeparated with- 
out fermentation, it will ferwent too much and]oſe its ſweetneſs ; 
and if none be left, it will not ferment atall z and then the Cider 
will be dead, flat and ſoure. 

Then after it is put into the 7eſſel, and the Yeſſe] fil'd all but a 
little (that is,about a Gallon or thereabout) [let it ſtand (the Bung- 
bole being left only covered with a peper, to keep out any duſt or 
filth that might fall in) for 24 hours more; in which time the groſ- 

ſeft part of the Lee being formerly left in the Yat,it will not ferent, 
but you may draw it off by a Tap ſome two or three inches from 
the bottom of the Veſſel, and in that ſecond Veſſel you may (top it 
up, and let it ſtand fately till it be fit to Bottlez and poſlibly that 
will be within a day or more : but of this time there 1s no certain 
meaſure to be given; there being ſo many things that will make 
it looger, orleſs while before it be fit to bottle. As for Example, If 
the Apples were over-ripe when you ſtamped them,or ground them 
in the MP, it will be the longer before it will be clear enough to 
Bottle, or if the weather prove to be warmer or moilter than or- 
dinary : or that your Apples were of ſuch kinds, as with the ſame 
force inthe ſtamping or grinding they are brokeninto ſmaller par- 
ticles than other Apples that were of harder kinds, 

Now, for knowing when it is fit to Bottle, know no certain Rule 

that can be given, but to broach the Yeſſel with a ſmall Piercer, and 
| in that hole fit a peg, and now andthen (two or threetimes ina 
day) 
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day) draw a little, and ſee what fineneſs it is of; for when it is 
bottled it wult not be perfeQly fine; for if it be ſo, it will not frer 
io the bottle, wbich gives it a five quickneſs, and will make it 
mantle and ſparkle in the glaſs, when you pour it out: And if it 
be too thick when it is bottled, then, when it hath ſtood ſome time 
in the bottles it will ferment ſo much that it may poſſibly either 
drive out the Corky, or break the bottles, or at leaſt be of that fort 
(which ſome call Potgun-drink') that when you open the bottles ic 
will fly about the houſe, and be ſo windy and catting that it will be 
inconvenient todriok : For the right texxper of Bottle-Cider is, that 
it warzle a little and ſparkle when it is put out into the glaſs 3 but if 
it froth and fly, it was bottled too ſoon : Now the texper of the Ci- 
der js ſo nice, that it is very hard when you bottle it to foretell 
which of theſe two conditions it will have: but it is very ealie 
within a few days after (that is toſay, about a week, or {o) to find 
"Its temper as to this point, For firſt, if it be bottled roo ſoon; by 
this time it will begin to ferment in the Bottles, and in that cate 
you muſt open the Bottles, and let them ſtand open two or three 
minutes, that that abundance of ſpirits may have Yent, which 0+ 
therwiſe kept in would ina ſhort time make it of that ſor# [called 
before Potgun-drink; but being let out, that danger will be avoi- 
ded, and the Cider (without danger of breaking the bottles) will 
keep and ferment, but not too much. Now this is fo ealic a r#- 
medy, that | would adviſe all men rather to erre on the hand of 
bottling it too ſoon, than let it be toofine when they bottle it ; for 
if ſo, it will not fret inthe bottle at all; and*conſequently, want 
that briskxeſs which is deſirable. | 
Yeteven in this caſe there is a Remedy, but ſuch a one asI am 
always very careful to avoid, that ſo I may have nothing (how lit- 
tle ſoever) in the Cider but the juice of the Jpple: But the remedy 
is, incaſe you be put to a neceſlity to uſe it, that you open everv 
bottle after it bath been bottled about a week or ſo, and put into 
each bottle a little piece of wh?te Sugar, about the bigneſs of a Nut- 
meg, and this will ſet it intoa little fermentation, and give it that 
brickneſs which otherwiſe it would have wanted. But the other 
way being full as eafie, and then nothing to be added but the 
Juice of the Apple to be ſimply the ſubltance of your Cider, 1 
chuſe to prefer the errour of being in danger to bottle the Cider 
too ſoon, rather than too late: Nay ſometimes in the bottling of 
one and the ſame Hogſpead (or other Veſſel) of Cider, there may the 
firſt part of it be too fine z the ſecond part well; and the laſt not 
e enough - and this happens when it is broached firſt above the 
middle, and then below ; and then when it begins torun low, 7ilted 
or raiſed at the further end, and fo all drawn out. But to avoid 
this inconvenience, I commonly ſet the bot3les in the order they 
werefilled, and ſo we need not open all to ſee the condition of 
the Ciderz but trying one at each end, and one in the middle, 
will. ſerve the turn; And to prevent the 1nconveniency, 
broach not at all above the widdle, nor too low; and when 


you have drawn all that will run at the Tap, you may be 
ſecure 
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fecare ir is ſo far of the ſame tewper with the firſt bottle, And 
then tilt the Veſſely but draw no more in three or four hours at 
the leaſt after, ard ſet them by themſelves, that fo, if you pleaſe, 
you tay three or four days after pour them off. into other bottles, 
and leave the groſs behind : And by this means though you have a 
leſs number of bottles of Cider than you had, yet this will conti- 
nue good, and neither be apt to fly, nor have a ſediment in the 
bottle, which after the firſt glaſs is filled will render all the reſt of 
the bottle thick and muddy. 

By all this which I have ſaid, Ithink it may be made out that 
thoſe perſons which I mentioned in the end of the laſt Paragraph, 
that ſometimes had Pepin-cider better than ordinary, and indeed 
then they could make again, were beholding to chance for it 
either that their Apples were not fo full ripe at that as at other 
times, and ſo not bruiſed into ſo ſmall parts3 but the fermentation 
was ended inthe Veſſel, and the Lee being then groſs (:tled before 
the Cider had fermented ſolong as to be hard, 

Or elſe, by ſome Accident they had not put it ſo ſoon into the 
Veſſel, but that in part it was ſetled before they put it up, and the 
groſſeſt part of the Leelefr out of the Veſſel. 

Or elſe, the Bung being left open ſome part of the ſpirits evapo- 
rated ; and that wade the fermentation the weaker, and to laſt 
the leſs rime, 

Or elſe, they put it up in ſuch a ſeaſox that the weather conti- 
nued cold and froſty till the fermentation was quite over; and then 
it haviog wrought.the leſs time, and with the leſs violence, it re- 
mained wore pleaſant and rich than otherwiſe it would have 
done. 

Now for the time of making Fepin-cider, I chuſe to do it in the 
beginning of November, after the Apples bad been gathered and 
Jaid abour three weeks or more in the loft, that lo the Apples 
might have had a lirtle time to ſweat in the houſe before the Cider 
was made, but not troomuch; for if they be nor full ripe. before 
they be gathered, and not ſuffered to lye a while in the þeap, the 
Cider will nor beſo pleaſant 3 and if they be foo ripe when they 
aregathered, or lye too long in the heap, it will be very diffticulr 
to ſeparate the Cider from the groſs Lee before the fermentation be- 
gins: and in thar caſe it will work ſo long, that when it fizes the 
Cider will be hard; for when the Apples are too mellow , they 
break into ſo ſmal) particles, that it will be long before the Lee ſer- 
tles by its weight only + and then the fermentation may begin be- 
fore it be ſeparated, and ſo deſtroy your intention of raking away 
the groſs Lee. Andif the Apples be not meow enough, the Cider 
will not be ſo pleaſant as it ought to be. 

This being ſaid for the time of making the Pepin: Cider , may 
(mntatis mutandis) ſerve for all other forts of Summer fruit ; as 
the 'Kentiſh codling, Marigolds, Gilly-flowers, Summer-pearmains, 
Summer-pepins, Holland-pepins , Golden-pepins, and even Winter- 
pearmains, For though they muſt not be made at the ſame time 
of the year , yet they muſt be made at the time when each re- 
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ſpeQive ffuit is in the ſame condition that I before direted that 
the Winter-pepin ſhould be. Nay,even in the making of that Cider, 
you are not tied to that time of the year to maice your Cider ; but 
as the condition of that particular yer hath been, you may make 
your Cider one, two, three or four weeks later ; but it will be 
very ſeldom that you ſhall need to begin to make Kemtiſh-pepin+ 
Cider before the beginning of November, even in the molt Sou- 
thern parts of Exgland, | 

The next thing [ ſhall mention, is, the ordering of your bottles 
after they are filed; for in that conſiſts no ſmall part of cauſing 
your Cider tobe 1n a juſt conditionto drink; For, if it does fer- 
2ent too much in the bottle, it will not be ſo convenient to drizk, 
neither for the taſte, nor wholſomneſs; and if it ferment not at 
all, it will want that little fret which makes it grateful to moſt Pe- 
lates, In order tothis, you muſt obſerve, firſt, whether the Cider 
were bottled tooearly, or too late, or inthe juſt time : If rooear- 
ly, and that it hath too much ofthe flying Lee in it, then you muſt 
keeP it as cool as you can, that it may not work too much, and if 
ſo little that you doubt it will not work at all, or too licttlez you 
muſt by keeping it from the inconvenience of the external air, 
endeavour to haſten and increaſe the fermentation. And this 1 do, 
by ſetting it ip ſe#d to cool, and by covering the bottles very well 
with firaw, whea I would haſten or increaſe the ferwenta- 
$108. 

And if I find the Cider to have been bottled in its juſt time,then'l 
uſe zeither, in ordinary weather 3 but content my ſelf that it ſtands 
in a cloſe and cool Cellary either upon the grownd, or upon ſbelves 
ſaving in the time that I apprehend froſt, I cover it with ſtraw, 
which I take off as ſoon as the weather changeth; and conſequent- 
ly about the time that the cold Ezſt winds ceaſe 3 which uſually 
with us; is in the beginning of April; I ſet my bot#les into ſand up 
to the necks, And by this means have kept Pepin-cider withour 
change till September, and might have kept it longer, if my ſtore 
had been greater : For by that time the heats were totally over, 
and conſequently, the cauſe of the tur of Cider. 

Having now declared what is (according to my opinion) to be 

one to preſerve Cider, if not init's original ſweetneſs, yet to let 
it loſe as little as is poſſible 3 I ſhall now fall upon my fifib Aſertion, 
which is, that it is probable that ſomewhat like the tormer Method 
may in ſome degree mend Hard- Apple-cider, Perry, or a drink 
made of the mixtures of Apples and Pears; and not impoſhible 
that ſomewhat of the ſame nature may do goodto French-wines 
alſo. | 

Firſt, for Freach-wines, I think what I have in the begioniog 
of this diſcourſe declared, as the hint which firſt put me upon the 
conceit,-that the over-fermenting of Cider was the cauſe that it 
loſt of its original ſweetneſs (viz, the making of #hree ſorts of 
Wine, of one ſort of Grapes) is a teſtimony that the firſt ſort of 
Wine hath but little of the groſs Lee, and conſequently, ferments 
but little; nor lofeth but little of the original iweetnelſs ; _ 
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makes it evident that the ſame thing will hold io Wize, which doth 
in Cider 3 but the great difficulty is (if I be rightly informed ) 
that they uſe to let the Wine begin to ferment inthe Yat before 
they put it into the Hog ſheads or other Veſſels 3 and thus they do, 
that the Hwsks and other Filth (which in the way they uſe,muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be mingled with the Wine) may riſe ina s&vu#2 at the top, 
and ſo be taken off: Now if they pleaſe, as ſoon asit is preſſed, 
to paſs the Winethrough a ſtrainer, without expeCing any tuch 
purgation, and then uſe the ſame Method formerly preſcribed for 
Cider, I do not doubt but the groſs part of the Lee of Wines, be- 


 iog thus taken away, there will yet be enough left to give it a fer- 


mentation inthe bottles, or ſecond veſſel, where it ſhall be left to 
ſtand, in caſe you have not bottles enough to put up all the Wine 
from which you have thus taken away the groſs Lee. | 

This Winze know not whether it will laſt ſo Jong as the other 
uſedinthe ordinary way, or not; but this I confidently believe, 
it will not be ſo harſh as the ſame would have been if it had been 
uſed in the ordinary way; and the pleaſantneſs of Taſte, whichis 
not unwholfome, is the chief thing which I prefer both in Wine 
and Czder. | | 

Now for the Hard-apple-Cider, that it will receive at itmprove- 
ment by this way of ordering, hath been long my opioion ; but 
this year an accident happened, which made it evident that I was 
not miſtaken ion this conjeAure. For there was a Gentleman of 
Herefordſhire, this laſt Autumn, that by accident had not provided 
Cask enough for the Cider he had made; and having fix or ſeven 
Hog ſheads of Cider for which he had no C&sk,, he ſent to Worceſter, 
Gloceſter, and even to Briſtol, to buy ſome, but all in vain and 
when his ſervants returned, the Cider that wanted Ca5k had 
been ſome five daysin the Yat uncovered ; and the Gentleman be- 
ing then diſpatching a Bargque for Lo»dox with Cider, and having 
neer handa conveniency of getting Glaſs-bottles, reſolved to pur 
ſome of it into bottles; did fo, and filled ſeven or eight Hampers 
with the cleareſt of this Cider in the Vat, which had then never 
wrought,nor been put into any other Veſſel but the Vat ; the Bargue 
in which his Cider came had a tedious paſſage; thatis, it was at 
leaſt ſeven weeks before it came to London, and in that time moſt 
of his Cider in Cask had wrought ſo much that it was much hard- 
er than it would have been if it had according to the ordinary way 
lain ſtill in the Conntry»in the place where it was firft made and put 
up, and conſequently, wrought but once. 

But the other, which was in Bottles, and eſcaped the breaking, 
that is,by accident, had leſs of the Lee in it than other bottles had,or 
'was noo hard ſtopped,but either before there was force enough 
from the ferwentation to break the bottle, or that the Cork gave 
way alittle, and ſo the air got out ; or that the Bottles were not 
Originally well corked, was excellent good, beyond any Cider 
that [ had'taſted out of Herefordſhire 3 ſo that from this Fxperi- 
ence [dare confidently ſay, that the uſing Hard-pple- cider after 
the former Method, preſcribed for Pepin-cider, will make it re- 
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tain a confiderable part of ſweetneſs more than it can do after the 
Method uſed hitherto in Herefordſhire. Nor do I doubt but my 
Method will in a degree have the ſame effet in Perry, and the 
drink (as yet without a name that I do know of ) which is made 
of the Juice of Wardens, Pears, and Apples, by ſeveral perſons, in 
ſeveral proportions 3 for the Reaſox being the ſame, I have no 
cauſe todoubt, but the eff? will follow, as well in thoſe Drinks, 
as in Cider and Wines, 

I am now cometo my laſt Aſſertionz that Cider thus uſed can- 
not be »»wholeſow, but may be done to what degree any mans Pa- 
late deſires. 

Firſt, It cannot be »#wholeſome, upon the ſame meaſure that 
fiummed Wine is (0; for that unwholeſomaeſs is by leaving the 
cauſe of fermentation in the Wine, and not ſuffering it toproduce 
its effe& before the Wine be drank, and it ferments in mans body : 
and not only fo, but ſets other humor in the body into fermen- 
$ation z and this prejudiceth their health that drink ſuch Wines. 

Now though Cider uſed in my method ſhould not ferment at all, 
till it come intothe bot#le, and then but a littlez yet the cauſe of 
fermentation being in a great degree taken away, the reſt can do. 
no conſiderable harm to thoſe which driok it, beiog in it ſelf but 
little, and havivg wrought in the bottle before mendrink it 3 nor 
indeed do I thiok, norever find, that it did any inconvenience to 
my ſelf, or any perſon that drank it whenit was thus uſed. 

Secondly, becauſe the difference of mevs palates and conſtituti- 
on is very great ; andthat accordingly mea like or diſlike drink 
that hath more or leſs of the fret init 3 and that the conſequences 
in point of health are very different, in the wethod by —— 
ly preſcribed - it is in your power to give the Cider juſt as much 
fret as you pleaſe, and no more; and that by ſeveral ways: for 
either you may bottle it ſooner or later, as you pleaſe: or you 
may bottle it from two Taps in your Veſſel, and that from the bigh- 
er Tap will have leſs fret, and the lower more : or you may bottle 
your Cider all from one Tap, and openſome of the bottles about a 
week after for a few minutes, and then ſtop them up again; and 
that which was thus ſtop'd will have the leſsfret : or, if your C- 

der be bottled all from one Tap, if you will (even without opening 
the bottles) you may make ſome difference, though not ſo conſt- 
derable aseither of the former ways, by keeping part of the bos- 
tles warmer, for the firſt two Months, thanthe reſt ; for that 
which is kept warmeſt will have the moſt free. 
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Sir PAUL NEILES ſecond Paper. 


My Lord, 


He Paper which by the Command of the Royal 80- 
ciety 1 deliveredin the laſt year, concerning the or+ 
dering of Czder, I have by this years experience 
found defeGtive in oneparticular , of which 1 rhiok 
fit by this to give you notice,which is thus : Where- 

as in the former Paper I mention, that after the Pepiz-Cider hath 
ſtood 24 hours in the Ya, it might be drawn off into Pails, and fo 
putinto the Veſſel 3 and that having ſtood a fecond 24 hours in 
that Veſſel, it might be drawn into another Veſſel, in whichic 
might ſtand till it were fit to Bottle; for the particulars of all 
which proceeding l refer to the former Paper 3 and ſhall now on- 
ly mention, That this laſt year we were fain to draw it off into 
ſeveral Veſſels, not only as is there direCted, twice, but moſt of 


our Cider five, and ſome ſex timesz ang not only fo, but we were 


after all this fain to precipitate the Lee by ſome of thoſe ways 
mention'd by Dr. Wibis inthe 7th Chap. of his Treatiſe De fer- 
mentatione. Now though this be more of trouble than the 
Method by me formerly mention'd 5 yet it doth not in theleaft 
deſtroy that Hypotheſis which in the former Diſcourſe I laid down, 
Coiz.) That it was the leaving too much of the Lee with the 
Eider, which upon the change of air, ſet it into a new fermenta- 
#jon, and conſequently made itloſe the ſweetnels ; for this change 
by the indiſpolition of the Lee to ſettle this year more than 
others, hath not hindred the goodneſs of the Cider; but that 
when it was at laſt maſtered,and the Cider bottled in a fit temper, 
it was never more pleaſant and quick than this year : but I find 
that this year our Cider of Summer-Apples 1s already turned 
ſowre, although it be now but the firſt of Janwarys and the laſt 


year it kept very well till the beginniog of March ; which makes 


me fear that our Pepin-Cider will not keep till this time twelye- 
moneth, as our Pepzn-Cider of the laſt year doth till this day, and 
ſtill retains its original pleaſantneſs without the leaſt turn towards 
ſowreneſs; 

AndI am very confident, the difference of time and trouble, 
which this year we found in getring the Cider to fine and be in a 
condition to Bottle, was only the effeft of a very bad and wet 
Summer , which made the Fruit not ripen kindly 3 and to make 
it yet worſe, we had juſt at the time when we made our Czder, 
this year, extream wet and windy weather, which (added to the 
unkindlineſs of the Fruit) was the whole cauſe of this alteration: 
And however my Hypotheſis as yet remains firm, forif by taking 
any part of the Lee trom the Cider you can preſerve 1t in its 
original ſweetneſs, it is not at all material whether it bealways to 


be done by twice drawiog off from the Lee, or that it muſt ſome- 
| times 
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times be done with more trouble, and by oftner repeating the 
ſame Work, ſo that finally it be done, and by the ſame means, 
that is, by taking away part of the Lee, which otherwiſe would 
have cauſed too much fermentation; and conſequently have made 
the Cider loſe part of its original ſweetneſs. 

My Lord, I ſhould not have preſumed to have given you and 
the Society the trouble of peruſing this Paper, but that, if poſli- 
ble, I would have you ſee, that what I think an errour in any 
opinion that I have held, I am willing to own 3 ahd yet I defire 


not that you ſhould think my miſtake greater than in Reality 
it is. 
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F the Apples are made up immediately from the Tree, they 
are obſerv'd to yield zore, but not ſo good Cider, as when 
hoarded the ſpace of a Moneth or fix weeks; and if they 
contraCt any unpleaſfing taſte (as ſometimes 'tis confeſs'd 
they do.) it may be imputed to the Room they lie in, 

whichif ic hath any thiog 1a it, of either too ſweet or unſavoury 

ſmell, the Apples (as things moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſion) will 
be eafily tainted thereby. 

One of my acquaintance, when a child, hoarding Apples in a 
Box where Roſe-Cakes and other ſweets were their companions, 
found them of ſo unſavoury taſte, and of fo rank a reliſh deriv'd 
from the too near neighbour-hood of the Perfumes, that even a 
childiſh palate (which ſeldom miſlikes any thing that looks like an 
Apple) could not diſpenſe with it. 


2. | 
It is therefore obſerv'd by prudent Fruiterers, to lay their Ap- 
ples upon clean new made Keed, till they grind them for Cider, 
or otherwiſe make uſe of them, And if, notwithſtanding this 
caution, they contraCt any rottenneſs before they come to the 
Cider-preſs, the damage will not be great, if care be had before 
the Apples be ground, to pick out the finnewed and the black- 
rotten; the reſt, though ſomewhat of putrefaQion hath paſs'd 
upon them, will not renderthe Cider ill condition'd, either ig re- 
ſpe of taſte, or duration. 
A 
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A Friend of mine having made proviſion of Apples for Cider, 
whereof ſo great a part were found rotten when the time of :rind- 
ing them came, that they did, as 'twere waſh the Room with their 
Juice, throvgh which they were carried to the Wrine, had Cider 
trom them not only paſſable, but exceeding good z though noe 
without previous uſe of the pre-mention'd Caution. | am alto 
aſlured by a Neighbour of mine, That a Brother of his who is a 
great Cider-Merchant in Devonſhire, is by frequent experichce 
lo well ſatisfied of the harmleſneſs of Korten-4pples, that he 
makes no ſcruple of exchanging with any one that ccmes to his 
Cider-preſ5, a Buſhel of ſound-Apphes for the ſame meaſure of the 
other. Herein, [ ſuppoſe, (if in other reſpe&s they be not pre- 
Judicial) he may bz a gainer by the near compreſſion of the tairt- 
ed Fruit , which, as we ſpeak in our Country Phraſe , will 
go nearer together than the other. His advantage may be the 
greater, If the conceit which goes current with them be not a 
bottomleſs fancy, That a convenient quantity of rottew- Apples 
mixt with the ſound, 15 greatly aſſiſtant tothe work of fermenta- 
tion, and notably helps to clarifie the Cider. 


3. 


Ic matters not much whether the Cider be forc'd to purge it 
ſc)f by working downwards in the Barrel, or upwards at the uſu- 
al Vent, ſo there be matter ſufficient left on the top for a thick 
Skin or film, which will ſometimes be drawn over it when it 
works, after the uſual manner, as when 'tis preſently ſtopt up 
awith ſpace left for fermentation, to be perform'd altogether with- 
in the Veſlel, 

The thick skin, or Leathern-coat, the Cider oftentimes con- 
tracts, as well after ic hath purged it ſelf after the uſual manner, 
as otherwiſe, is held the ſureſt preſervation of its ſpirits, and 
the beſt ſecurity againſt other inconveniences incident to #his, 
and other like virows Liquors, of which the Devonſpire Cider- 
Merchants are ſo ſenſible, that, beſide the particular care they 
take, that matter be not wanting for the Contexture of this up- 
per garment by ſtopping up the Veſlel as ſoon as they have fill'd 
itz (with the allowance of a Gallon or two upon the ſcore of 
Fermentation) they caſt in Wheaten Bran, or Duſt, to thicken 
the Coat, and render it more certainly Air-proof. And I think 
you will believe their care ia this kind not impertinent, if you 
can believe a ſtory which I have to tell of its marvellous efficacy: 
A near neighbour of mine aſſures me, that his Wife having this 
year filled a Barrel with Mead, being ſtrong, it wrought ſo bot- 
{trouſly inthe Veſſel, that the good Woman caſting her eye that 
way, accidentally, found it leaking at every chink, which aſcrib- 
ing tothe ſtteogth of the Liquor, ſhe thought immediately by 
giving it vent, to ſave both the Liquor and the Vellcl, but in 
vain; both the Stopples being -pulled out, the leakage (till con- 


tinued, and the Veſlel not at all reliev'd, till cafually at length 
putting 
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putting in her finger at the top, ſhe brake the premention'd film ; 
which done, a good part of the. Mead immediately flying out, 
left the refiduein peace, and the leakage ceaſed. It may ſeem 
incredible that ſothin a skin ſhould be more coercive to a muti- 
nous Liquor, than a Barrel with Oaken-Ribs, and ſtubborn 
Hoops : But Iam ſo well aſſur'd of the veritableneſs of my Neigh- 
bours Relation, that I dare not queſtion it - The reaſon of it let 
wiſer men determine. 
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If the Apples be abortive, haviog been (as it uſually happens) 
ſhaken down before the time by a violent Wind, it is obſerv'd to 
be ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary that they lie together in hoard, at 
leaſt till the uſual time of their maturity, that the Cider other- 
wiſe is ſeldom, or never found worth the drinking. 

A 9 gu told me, That making a quantity of Cider with 
Wind-falls which he let ripen in the Hoard, near a month inter- 
ceding between the time of their decuſſion, and that which Na- 
ture intended for their maturity; his Cider prov'd very good, 
when all his Neighbours who made up their untimely fruit afloon 
as it fell, had a crude, auſtere, indigeſted Liquor, not worth the 
name of Cider, 


Ts 


No Liquor is obſerv'd to be more eafily affeQed with 
the ſavour of the Veſſel it is put into, than Cider; therefore fin- 
gular care is taken by diſcreet Cider-Maſters, That the Veſſel be 
not only taſteleſs, but alſo well prepar'd for the Liquor they in- 
tend to fill it with. If it be a new Cack, they prepare it by 
ſcalding it with Water, wherein a good quantity of Apple-pomice 
bath been boil'd : if a tainted Cark, they have divers ways of 
cleanſiog it. Some boil an Ownce of Pepper io ſo much Water as 
will fill an Hogſhead, which they let ſtand in a Veſlel of that ca- 
pacity two or three days, and then waſh it with a convenient 
quantity of freſh Water ſcalding hot, which they ſay is an un- 
doubted cure for the moſt dangerouſly infefted Veſſel, A Friend 
and Neighbour of mine herewith cured a Veſlel of fo extream il] 
{avour, as ir was thought it would little leſs than poyſon any Li- 
quor that was put into it. Others have a more eaſfje, and per- 
haps no leſs effectual Remedy, They take two or three ſtones 
of quick-Lime, which infix or ſeven Gallons of Water they ſet 
on work in the Hogshead being cloſe ſtopt, and tumbling it up and 
down till the commotion ceaſe, it doth the feat. Of Veſſels that 
bave been formerly uſed, next to that which hath been already 
acquainted with Cider, a White-Wine, or Vinegar Cask is eſteem'd 
the beſt; Claret or Sack not ſo good. A Barrel newly tenanted 
by ſmall Beer ſuits better with Czder than a ſtrong-Beer Veſle]. 
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Ralf a peck of unground Wheat put to Cider that is harſh and 
eager, will renew 1ts ferxzemtation, and render it more mild and 
gentle. Sometimes 1t happens without the uſe of any ſuch means 
tochange with the ſeaſon, and becomes of ſharp and ſour unex- 
pectedly benigne and pleaſant, Two or three Eggs whole put into 
an Hogshead of Cider that is become ſharp and near of kin to Y#- 
wegar, ſometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes it. One pound of 
broad-figs\lit, is ſaid todulcifie an Hogshead of ſuch Cider. 


| A Neighbour Divine, of my acquaintance, aſſured me, That 
coming into a Parſonage-bouſe in Devonſhire, where he found ele- 
ven Hogsheads of Cider; being unwilling to ſell what he never 
bought, he was three years in ſpendiog that ſtore which the for- 
mer Incumbent had left bim 3 and it greatly amus'd him (as well 
It might, if he remember'd the old Proverb, He mends as ſour 
Ale in Summer) tofind the ſame Cider, which in Winter was almoſt 
as ſharp as Vinegar, in the Summer become a potable and good- 
natur'd Liquor. 
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A little quantity of 2/uſtard will clear an Hogsbead of muddy 
Cider. The ſame Virtue is aſcribed to two or three rotten Apples 
put into it, A4u5#ard made with Sack, preſerves boild Cider, and 
ſpiritsit egregioully. | 
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Cider is found to ferment much better in mild and moiſt, than 
in cold and dry weather. Every ones Experience hath taught 
him ſo much 1a the late froſty ſeaſon. If it had not. wrought be- 
fore, it was in vainto expeCtits working or clearing then,. unleſs 
by ſome of the artificial means premention'd, which alſo could 
not be made uſe of in a more inconvenient time, 


9. 


The latter running of the Cider bottled immediately from the 
Wring, is by ſome elteem'd a pure, clear, ſmall, well reliſhe Li- 
.quor; . but ſo much undervalued by them who defire ſtrong 
drinks more than wholeſome, that they will not ſuffer it to 1ncor- 
porate with the firſt running. 

In Devonſhire where their'Wrings are ſo hugely great , that 
an Hogshead or two runs out commonly before the Apples ſuffer 


apy conſiderable preflure, they value this before the other, m—_ 
afrer 
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after the rate which we ſet upon life-honey (that which in like 
ſort drops freely out of the Combs) above that which renders not 
it ſelf without compreſſion. In Jerſey they valueit a Crown upon 
an Hogshead dearer than the other: ( This I take from 
the Relation of one of my Neighbours, who ſometimes lived 
in that 1/and, which for Apples and Cider is one of the moſt 
famous of all belonging to his AXejeſizes Dominions) Yet even 


| upon #his, and their choiceſt Ciders, they commonly beſtow 


a pail of water to every Hogsbead , being fo far (it ſeems) of 
Pindar's mind, that they fear not any prejudice to their 
moſt excellent ' Liquors by a daſh of that moſt excellent Ele- 
went : Infomuch that it goes for a eommon ſaying amongſt 
them, That if any Cider can be found in their 1ſand, which 
can be prov'd to have no mixture of Water, 'tis clearly 
forfeited. It ſeems they are ſtrongly conceited, that this 
addition of the moſt uſeful Element, doth greatly meliorate 


- their Cider , both in reſpet of Colour, Taife, and Cle 


rity. 
10. 


The beſt Cider-fruit with us in this part of Dorſetſdire (lying 
near Bred-port) next to Pepin and Pearmain, is a Bitter-ſweet, or 
(as we vulgarly call them) B:#ter-ſcate, of which for the firſt, the 
Eider unboil'd keeps well for one year boiling it you may keep, 
it ewoyears or longer. 

About ſeven years fince I gave my ſelf the Experience of B3z- 
#er-ſcale Eider both crude and boil'd. I call'd them both to ac- 
count at. twelve Months end. I then found the crude Cider 
ſeemingly as good, if not better, than the boiled, But, having 
ſtopt up the boil'd, I took it to task again about ten Months after. 
At which time, I found it ſo exceflively ſtrong, that five perſons 
would hardly venture upon an ordinary Glaſs full of it, My 
friends would hardly believe but I had heightned it with ſome of 
my Chymical Spirits. The truth is, I do not remember that I 
ever drunk any Liquor, on this fide Spirits, ſo highly ſtrong, and 
ſpirituons ; but wanting pleaſantneſs anſwersble to its ſtrength, 
I was not very fond of my Experiment, In which I boil'd away, 
as I remember, more than half. 


A Neighbour having a good Provent of pure-Lings (an Apple 
of choice account with us) making up a good part of them to 
Cider , expected rare Liquor, but it prov'd very mean and 
pitiful Cider , as generally we ' find that to be, which is 
made without mixture, We have few Apples with us, be- 
fide the Bitter-ſcale, which yield good Cider alone next to it 

| | is 
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isa Deans- Apple, and the Peleaſantine I think: may be mention'd in 
the third place 3 neither of which need the Addition of othet 
Apples to tet off the Reliſh, as do the reſt of our choiceſt Fruits. 
Pepins, Pearmains, and Gilliflours commixt, are ſaid to make the 
belt Cider inthe world. ln Jerſey 'tis a general obſervatioo, as [ 
hear, That the more of red any Apple hath io its rind, the more 
proper it is for this uſe. Paleface't-Apples they exclude as much 
as may be from their Cider-Yat. 'Tis with us an obſervation , 
That no ſweet- Apple that hath a tough rind, is bad for Cider. 
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If you boil your Cider, ſpecial care is to be had, That you put 
it into the furnace immediately from the Wring; otherwile, if it 
be let ſtand 1o Yats or Veſſels two or three days after the preſſure, 
the beſt, and molt ſpiritzous part will aſcend, and vapour away 
when the fires put under it 3 and the longer the bozling continues, 
the leſs of goodneſs, or virtue will be left remaining ia the 
Cider. 

My DiſtiVations ſufficiently inſtruct me, That the ſame Liquor 
which (after fermentetion hath paſs'd upon it) yields a plentifu! 
quantity of ſpirit, drawn off untermented, yields nothing at all 
of ſpirit. And upon the ſame account it is undoubtedly certain, 
That C:zder boil'd immediately from the Wring, hath its ſpirits com- 
preſt,and drawn'intoa narrower compaſs, which are for the molt 
part waſh'd and evaporated by late unſeaſonable boiling. 
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HE beſt time to grind the Apples is immediately 
from the Tree, ſo ſoon as they are throughly ripe : 
for, ſo they will yield the greater quantity of Lz- 
quor, the Cider will drink the better, and laſt long- 
er than if the Apples were hoarded : For Cider made 

of hoarded Apples will always retain an unpleafing taſte of the 
Apples, eſpecially if they contra@ any rottenneſs. 

The Cider thatis ground in a Stowe-caſe is generally accuſed to 
taſte uopleaſantly of the Rinds, Stems, and Kernels of the Apples ; 
which ic will not if ground in a Caſe of Wood, which doth not 
bruiſe them-ſo much. 

So ſoon as the Cider is made, put it into.the Yeſſel (leaving it 
about the ſpace of one Gallox empty) and preſently ſtop it up ve- 
ry cloſe : This way is obſerved to keep it longer, and to preſerve 
its ſpirits better than the uſual way of filling the Yeſſel quite full, 
and keeping it open cill-it hath done ferwventing. 

Cider put into a new Veſſel will often taſte of the Wood, if it be 
pierced early ; but the ſame ſtopped up again, 'and reſerved till 
the latter end of the year, will free it ſelf of that taſte. 

If the Cider be ſharp and thick it will recover it ſelf again: But 
if ſharp and clear, it will not. 

About March (or when the Cider begins to ſparkle in the glaſs) 
before it be too fine, is the beſt time to bottle it. 

Cider will be much longer in clearing in a mild and moiſt, then 
in a cold and dry Winter. 

To every Hogſhead of Cider , deſigned for two years keeping, 
it is requiſite to add (about arch, the firſt year) a quart of Wheat 
unground, 

The beſt Fruit (with us in Gloceſter-ſhire) for the firſt years C3- 
der, are the Red-ſtrake 3 the White and Red Muſt-epple, the ſweet 
and ſour Pepin, and the Harvey-apple. 

Pearmains alone make but a ſmall liquor, and hardly clearing 
of it ſcIf ; but, mixed either with ſweet or ſour Pepixs, it becomes 
very brisk and clear. 

MuSt- apple-cider (though the firſt made) is always the laſt ripe; 
by reaſon that moſt of the pulp of the Apple paſſeth the ſtramver in 
preſſing, and makes it exceeding thick. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-Crab, and Fox-mhelp, is not fit for 
drinkiog, till the ſecond year, but then very good. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-Crab yields a far greater proporti- 
on of ſpirits, in the diſtillation, than any of the others. 

Crabs and Pears mixed makea very pleaſing Liquor, and much 
fooner ripe than Pears alone. OF 
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Erefordſhire affords ſeveral ſorts of Cider- apples, as 
the two ſorts of Red ſtrakes, the Gennet-moyle, 
the Summer-violet, or Fillet, and the Winter-fillet x 
with many other ſorts which are uſed only to make 
Cider, Of which ſome uſe each ſort ſimply; and 
others mix many forts together. This County is very well 
ſtored with other forts.ot Apples; as Pepins, Pearmains, Cc. 
of which there is much Cider made, but not to be compared 
to the Cider drawn from the Cider-apples ; among which 
the Red-ſtrakes bear the Bell 5 a Fruit in it (elf ſcarce edible ; 
yet the juice being preſſed out is immediately pleaſant in taſte, 
without any thing of that reſtringency which it had when incor- 

orated with the meat, or fleſb of the Apple. It is many times 
three Months before it comes to its clearzeſs, and fix Months be- 
fore it comes toa ripenels fit for drizking ; yet I have taſted of ic 
three years old, very pleaſant, though dangerouſly ſtrong. The 
colour of it, when fine, is of a ſparkling yellow, like Canary, of 
a good full body, and oyly : The taſte, like the Flavour or 
perfume of excellent Peaches , very grateful to the Palate and 
Stomach. 

Gennet-moyles make a Cider of a ſmaller body than the former, 
yet very pleaſant, and will laſt ayer. It is a good eating plea» 
fant ſharp fruic, when ripe, andthe beſt Tart-apple (as the Red- 
ſtrake allo) before its ripenels. The Tree grows with certain knot- 
ty extuberancies upon the branches and boughsz below which kzot 
we cut off boughs the thickneſs of a mans wriſt, and place the 
knot in the ground, which makes the root and this 1s doneto 
raiſe this frait z but very rarely by graffing. 

Of Fillets of both ſorts (viz. Summer and Winter) I have made 
Cider of that proportionate taſte and ſtrength, that I have d:cet- 
ved ſeveral experienced Palates, with whom (imply ) it hath pal- 
ſed for White-Wine ; and daſbirg it with Red-Wine, it hath patlcd 
for Claret; and mingled with the Syrpe of Raſp'yes it makes an 
excellent womans wine : The fruit is not ſo good as the Genet- 


moyle to eat « The Winter-filet. makes a laſting Cider , and the 
I 2 Shmmer 
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Summer-fillet an early Cider, but both very ſtrong 3 and the Apples 
mixt together mak® a good Czder, 

Theſe Apples yield a liquor more grateful to my Palate (and fo 
eſteem'd of in Herefordſhire by the greater Cideriſts) than any 
made of Pepizs and Pearmains, of which ſorts we have very good 
in that Conrmtry; and thoſe alſo both S@mmer and Winter of both 
ſorts, and of which I have drank the Cider 5 but prefer the 
other. | 

Ground: ſeparated only with a Hedge and Ditch, by reaſon of 
the difference of Soils have given a great alteration to the Cider, 
notwithſtanding the Trees have been graffed with equal care, 
the ſame Graffs, and laſtly, the ſame care taken in the making of 
the Cider. This as to the Red-ſirakes I have not obſerv'd the 
ſame riceneſs in any other fruit z for Genzet-moyles, and Fillets 
thrive very well overall Herefordſhire. The Red-(irake delights 
moſt ina fat ſoil : Hamlacy is a rich intermixt ſoil of Red-fat-clay 
and Sand; and Kings-capel a low hot ſandy ground, both well 
defended from noxious Winds, and: both very famous for the 
Red-ſtrake-cider. ; 

T here is a Pear in Hereford and Worceſter-ſhires, which is called 
Bareland-pear, which makes a very good Cider. I call it Cider 
(and nor Perry) becauſe it hath all the properties of Cider. Ihave 
drank of it from half a year old to two years old. It keeps it ſelf 
without Roping ( to which Perry is generally inclined) and from 
its taſte : Dr. Beal, in his little Treatiſe called the Herefordſhire. 
Orchard, calls it deſervingly a Maſculine Drink; becaule in taſte 
not like the ſweet l»ſcions feminine juice of Pears. This 'Tree 
thrives very well in barren ground, and is a fruit (with the Reqd- 
ſtrake ) of which Swine will not eat 3 therefore fitteſt to be plant- 
ed in Hedge-rows. 

Red ſtrakes and other Cider-apples when ripe (which you may 
know partly by the blackneſs of the Kernel, and partly by the 
colour and ſmel of the fruit) ought to be gathered in Backets or 
Bags, preſerved from bruiſing, andlaidup in heaps in the Orchard 
toſweat 3 covered every night from the dew: Orelſe, in a Barx- 
floor (or the like) with ſome Wheat or —_— under them, be- 
ing kept ſo long till you find, by their melowing, they are fit for 
the Mill. 

They that grind, or bruiſetheir Apples preſently upon their ga- 
thering, receive ſo much liquor from them, that between twenty 
or twenty two Buſhels will make a Hogshead of Cider: but this C;- 
der will neither keep ſo well, nor drizk with ſuch a fragrancy as is 
deſired and endeavoured. 

They that keep them a month or fix weeks hoarded, allow 
2bout thirty buſhels to the making of a Hogsbead 3; but this hath 
alſo an inconvenience; in that the Cider becomes not fine, or fit 
for drinking, ſo conveniently as a mean betwixt theſe two will 
afford. 

Keep them then about a fort-night in a board, and order 
them to be of ſuch a caſt by this MeSowing, that about twen- 
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ty five Buſhels may make a Hogshead, after which mellowing pro» 
ceed thus. 


I. Pick and clear your Apples from their ſtalks, leaves, moazi- 
neſs, or any thing that tends toward rottenneſs or decay. 

2. Lay them before the ſtoxe in the Cider-A14P, or elſe beat 
them ſmall with Beaters (ſuch as Paviers uſe to fix their pitching) 
in deep troughs of Wood or Stone, till they are fit for the Preſs. 

3. Havivg laid clean wheat ſtraw in the bottom of your Preſs, 
lay a heap of bruiſed Apples upon it, and fo with ſmall handfuls 
or wiſps of ſtraw, which by twiſting takes along with it the ends 
of the ſtraw laid firſt in the bottom, proceed with the bruiſed 
Apples, and follow the heaps with your twiſted ſtraw, till it comes 
to the height of two foot, or two foot and a half; and fo with 
ſome ſtraw drawn in by twiſting, and turned over the top of it 
(ſo that the bruiſed Apples are ſer as it were intoa deep Cheeſ-vat of 

ſtraw, from which the Country people call it their Cider-Cheeſe) 
let the board fall upon it ever and flat, and (o engage the force of 
your skrew or Preſs ſo long as any Liquor will run fromit. Inſtead 
of this Cheeſe others uſe baggs of Hair-cloth, 

4. Take this Liquor thus forced by the Preſs, and ſtrain it tho- 
row a ſtrainer of hair into a Vat, from whence ſtraight (or that 
day) in pails carry it to the Ce/ar, tunning it up preſently in ſuch 
Veſſels as you intend to preſerve itin 3 for I cannot approve of a 
long evaporation of ſpirits, and then a diſturbance after it ſettles. 


5. Let your Veſſels be very tight and clean wherein you put 
your Cider toſettle: The beſt form is the Stund or Stand, which 
1s ſet upon the leſſer end , from the top tapering downwards3 
as ſuppoſe the bead to be thirty inches diametre, let then the bot- 
tom be but eighteen or twenty inches in diametre ; let the Twn-hole 
or Bung-hole be on the one fide outwards, towards the top. The 
reaſon of the goodneſs of this form of Veſſel is, becauſe Cider(as all 
ſtrong Liquors) after fermentation and working,contraQts a creau? 
or skin on the top of them , which in this form of Yeſſl is as it 
finks contraFed, and fortified by that contraftion, and 
will draw freſh to the laſt drop 3 whereas in our ordina- 
ry Veſſels, when drawn out about the half or middle, this 
skin dilates and breaks, and without a quick draught decays and 
dies. 
6. Reſerve a Pottle or Gallon of the Liquor to fill up the Veſce! 
to the brim of the Bung-bole, as oft as the fermentation and work- 
iog leſſens the Liquor, till it hath done its work, 

7. Whenit hath compleated its work, and that the Veſſel is fil- 
Jed upto the burg-hole, ſtop it up cloſe with well mix'd clay , and 
well tempered, with a handful of Bay-ſalt laid upon the top of the 
clay, to keep it moiſt, and renewed as oft as need ſhall require 3 
for if the clay grows dry it gives vent to the ſpirits of the Liquor, 


by which it luffers decay. : 
an 
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I am againſt either the boyling of Cider, or the hanging of a bag 
of Fpices in it, or the uſe of Ginger in drinking it z by which 
things people labour to correct that windineſs which they fancy 
to be init - I think Cider not windy ; thoſe that uſe to drink it are 
moſt free from windineſs ; perhaps the virtxe of it is ſuch, as that 
once ripened and mellowed, the drinking of it in ſuch ſtrength 
combates with that wind which lies inſenfibly latent in the body, 
The Cider made and fold here in London in Bottles may have that 
windineſs withit as Bottle-beer hath, becauſe they were never luf- 
fered to ferment : But thoſe that have remarked the ſtrength and 
vigour of its fermentation, what weighty things it will caſt up 
fpom the bottom to the top, and with how many bubbles and 
bladders of wind it doth work, will believe that it clears it ſelf 
by that operation of all ſuch 1njurious qualitzes. 

To preſerve Cider in Bottles I recommend unto you my own 
Experience, which is, Not to bottle it up before fermentation ; for 
that incorporates the windy quality, which otherwiſe would be 
ejctedby that operation : This violent ſuppreſſion of fermen- 
tation makes it windy ia drinking, (though 1 confeſs brick to the 
tate, and ſprightly cutting to the Palate :) But after fermentation, 
the Cider reſting two, three, or four Months, draw it, and bottle 
it up, and (o lay it ina Repoſitory of cool ſpringing water, two or 
three foot, or more, deep; this keeps the ſpirits , and the beſt 
of the ſpirits of it together : This makes it driok quick and lively; 
it comes into the glaſs not pale or troubled, but bright yellow, 
with a ſpeedy vaniſhing nittiveſs, (asthe Vintzers call it ) which 
evaporates with a ſparkling and whizzing noiſez And than this [ 
never taſted either Wine or Cider that pleaſed better : Inſomuch 
that a Noble #2an taſting of a Bottle out of the water ( himſelf a 
great Cideriit ) proteſted the excellency of it, and made with 
much greater charges, at his own dwelling, a water Repoſitory for 
his Cider, with good ſucceſs, 
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Perry and Cider 


Out of GLOCESTER-SHIRE, 
Imparted by 


DANIEL COLLWALL Eq, 


Bout Taywton, Five Miles beyond Gloceſter, is a mixt ſort of 
A land, partly Clay, a Marle, and Craſh, as they call it there,on 
all which ſorts of laxd, there is much Fruit growing, both for 
the Table and for Cider: But it is Pears it moſt abounds in, of 
which the beſt ſort, is that they name the Squaſh-Pear , which 
wakes the beſt Perryin thoſe Parts, Theſe Trees grow to be very 
large, and exceediog fruitful, bearing a fair round Pear, red on 
the one (ſide, and yellow on the other, when fully ripe: It of- 
tentimes falls from the Tree, which commonly breaks it ; but it is 
of a nature ſo harſh, that the Hogs will hardly eat theme. 

They uſually plant the ſocks firſt, and when of competent 
bigneſs (and tall enough to prevent Cattel) greff upon them : 
'Tis obſerved, that where land is Plow'd and drefs'd for Corn, the 
Trees thrive much better than in the Poſture-grounds, ſo as divers 
Orchards are yearly plow'd and ſown with Corn, which for the 
molt part, they ſuffer their Swine to eat upon the ground, with- 
out cutting; and ſuch Plantations ſeldom or never fail of plentiful 
Crops, eſpecially in the Rye-land, or light Grounds. 

About Michaelmas is made the beſt Cider, and that of ſuch 
Fruit as drops from the Trees, being perfetly mature; and if any 
are gathered ſooner, they let them lye inthe houſe 8 or 9 days for 
the better mellowing. 

The beſt MiP-to grind iv, are thoſe of Stone, which reſem- 
bles a Mill ſtone ſet edge-ways, moved round the Trough by an 
Horſe till the Fruit be bruiſed ſmall enough for the Preſs : This 
done, then put it up into a Crib made with ſtrong ſtudds, and 
Oken or Haiſel twigs about 3 foot high, and 2; wide, which is 
placed on a Stone or Wooden Cheeſe-fat, a foot broader than the 
Crib, fitted toa round Trovgh for the Liquor to paſs into the Cz- 
ſtern which is a large Veſſel: When the Crib is filled with the 
foreſaid ground Fruit, they put a Sfoze upon it, but firſt they 
fit a Circle of freſh ſtraw about the Crib, to preferve the Auſt 
(which isthe bruiſed Fruit) from (training through the Crib when 
they apply the Skrews, which being two in number, and of a 
good fize, turn ina great bear, and ſo are wrung down _—_ 
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the Crib, within which they place two wide and thick Cheeſe- 
fats, and ſeveral blocks upon the Fruit, to cruſhit down with the 
more force , by which means it is wrung fo dry, as nothing can 
be had more out of it. A Crib will contain at once, as much 
ground Fruit, as will make above an Hogs-head of Cider , and 
there may be diſpatched ſix or ſeven ſuch Veſſels in one day. 

When the Preſſeg is finiſhed , they take out the Fruit, and put 
It into a great Fat, pouring ſeveral Payls of Water to it, which be- 
ing well iwpregn'd, is ground again {|cightly in the 4454, to make 
an ordinary Cider for the ſervants; this they uſually drink all the 
Year about. 

When the beſt Liquor is tun'd up, they commonly leave the 
Bung-hole open, for zine or ten days, to ferment and purifiez for 
though in moſt places they adde ſtrainirg to all this, yet lome of 
the Husks and Ordare will remain in it. The /eſel after a day or 
two ſtanding, is fill'd up, and (till as the Cider waſtes in working, 
they ſupplie it again, till no more filth riſes z and rhen.ſtop it up ve. 
ry accurately cloſe, leaving only a ſmall breathing hole to give it 
air for a Moxeth after, and to prevent the burſtzyng of the 
Veſſel. 

F Note, That they ſometimes put * Pears, and : of Apples. 


The uſual Names of Gloceſter-ſhire Cider-Fruit. 


Red-ſtreaks, growing chiefly in the Rye-Lands, ſweet White- 
MuSts, Red-MuSt, the Winter-Muſt, the Streak: Myſt the Gennet- 
Moyl, the Woodeock- Apple, the Bromſgrove-Crab, the Great-white- 
Crab, the Heming, and divers other forts, but theſe are the pria- 


cipal, 
The Pears for Perry are, 


The Red Squaſh-pear efteem'd the beſt, the Jobn-pear, the 
Harpary Green-pear, the Drake-pear, the Green Squaſh-pear, the 
Mary-pear, the Lullam-pear : theſe are the chief, 
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Another Account of CID ER from a Perſon of 


great Experience. 


Ider- Apples for ſtrength, and a long laſting Drizk, is beſt 

4 made of the Fox-Whelp of the Foreſt of Deane, but which 
comes not to be druvk till zwoor three years old. 

2, Bromsborrow-Crab the ſecondyear 3 In the Coaſt and Tra&t 
'tewixt Hereford and Ledbury. 

3. Under-leaf, belt at two years, a very plentiful bearer hath a 
Rheniſh-wine flavour 5 the very beſt of all Ciders of this kind, 
boarded alittle within doors. The longer you would keep, the 
longer you muſt hoard your Fruit. 

4. The Red-ſtrake of Kings-Capel, and thoſe parts, is in great 
variety : Some make Cider that is not of continuance, yet plea- 
ſlant and good; others, that laſts long, inclining towards the 
Brom:borrow-Crab rather than a Red-ſtrak» 

5. A long pale Apple, called the Coleing, about Ludlow, an ex- 
traordinary bearer. 

6, The Avier-Apple, a conſtant bearer, making a ſtropg and laſt- 
ing Cider ; lome 12'! them Richands,ſome Grang-apples; and indeed 
% {5c: -' » Drink, that they are worthy to be reco- 

jvc. ik ovn about Ludlow, may, I conceive be ac- 

th inte-Cider Apples, of which 'tisthe cooſtant re- 

2* an Hogs-head of the Fruit will yield an Hogs-head of 
W115 7 The Summer-Ciders are, 

1. The Gennet- Moyl of one year : The beſt Baking-Apple that 
grows,and keeps long baked; but not ſo ##baked without growing 
mealy : it drys well in the Oven,and with little trouble. T he Gennet- 
Moyl Cider, when the Fruit is well hoarded and mellow,will body, 
and keep better. 

2. The Summer Red-ſtrake, of a wonderful fragrant and Aro- 
matique quality. 

3. Sir Ed. Harley's little Apple, eſteemed to make one of the 
richeſt Czders in the World. Allo, his, 

4. Great Summmer-Apple, reſembling the Red-ſtrake, juicy and 
Aromatique, . 

5. The White- Muſ?, ſtreaked Muſt,&c- great bearers, and their 
Cider early ripe, 

6. Pearmains, have made excellent Cider, as good, if not ſupe- 
rior to any other in ſome years; and though it be true, that every 
ſort of Fruit makes better Drink ſome yearsthan others; yet, for 
the moſt part,the goodneſs and perfeQion of Cider reſults from the 
lucky, or intelligent Gathering, or Hoarding of the Fruit, or from 
both 3 and this kyrowledge mult be from Experience. 

7. Generally,the Cider longeſt in fining,is (trongeſt and beſt laſt- 
ing.eſpecially if the fruit have been well boarded for ſome time. 

8. Cider made of Greer,and immature Freit,will not fine kindly, 


and when it does, it abides not lopg good, but ſuddenly becomes 
eagre. _ K. 9.Cider 
Sorlt on fy. 
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9. Cider kept in very cool Celars, if made of ripe Fruit, ren- 
ders it long in fining, and ſometimes Cider by expoling abroad in 
the Sun, and kept Warm, hath ſooner matur'd, and continu'd long 
good : But the beſt Drink is that which fines of it ſelf, preſerved 
in an indifferent temper. 

io. All Cider ſuffers Fermentation when Trees are bloſoming, 
though it be never ſo old ; and Cider of very ripe Fruit, it Bottl'd in 
that ſeaſon, will acquire a fragrancy of the Bloſſoms. 

11. New Cider, and all diluted and watred Ciders, are great 
Enemies to the Teeth, and cauſe violent pains in them, and Kheums 
in the Head. 

12. One Rotten-Apple, of the ſame kind with the ſound, cor- 
rupts a whole Veſſel, and makes it AuSty. But, 


To Conclude this Treatiſe, 
We will gratifie the Cider-Maiter with the ConfiruGFion of a new 
kind of Preſs brought into the R. Society, by their Curator, the 
ingenious Mr. Hooke, and, if perfetly underſtood by him that 
ſhall imitate it, recommended not only for its extraordinary Di- 
ſpatch, but for many other verz##es of it, chiefly, the accurately 


- grinding of the Pulp, and keepipg the Hvrks from deſcending with 
the Liquor, 
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Explication of the Fienret, 


4 The Axis, by which four Cylinders are to be mov'd, cither b 
the force of Men, Horſes, Wind, or Water, &c. | 

b.c. d Three of the 4 (viſible) Cylinders, tf» placed, that thoſe 
which are firſt to bruiſe the Apples, may (tand at about half an 
Inch, or leſs diſtance trom each other : Thoſe that are to preſs 
out the Jaice may juin as cloſe, as they can well be made to 
move, 

F-f The Trough, in which to receive the Liquor, running through 
certain holes made in the lower Plate there marked. 

e,e The Hopper, made tapering towards the bottozr, in which you 
fling rhe Apples, and ſupply them as they ſinktowards the Cylin- 
ders. Note, That ſuch another Hopper is ſuppos'd to be alſo 
made, and fitted tothis fore-part of the Preſs, but here omit= 
ted, that the proſpe& and deſcription of the Cylinders may the 
better be laid open and demonitrated. 

2.8. g The Spindler of each Cylinder. 

þ.h.i.i. k.k The Frame, confiſting of two Plates, and two Pi- 


laſters, which hold the Cylinders together. Note, That the Cy- 


linders muſt be made of excellent Oken Timber, or other hard 
Wood; the dimenſions about 3 foot long, one foot and half dia- 
meter : The reſt of the Frame for thickneſs, &c, of ſize and 
ſtrength proportionable: 
L L The Legs which ſupport the Frame, 
FIG. IL 
Repreſents the Ichnography of the Firſt, 


FINIS. 


